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THE EVENTS OF A YEAR. 



CH.1PTER I. 



DECEITFUL SMILES AND THE PLOT THICKENS. 



Lavinia had most correctly judged Julia's ill- 
ness. 

On the following morning the saucy dame 
appeared at the coffee table, as gay and unem- 
barrassed as if nothing whatever had happened 
to disturb, for a moment, the usual course of 
the life of childish trivial amusement, which 
she constantly led, and which made her so 
happy. 
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She was so excessively tender and kind 
and affectionate towards Eudolf, that she even 
went and fetched his cigar case, and spent at 
least a quarter of the day romping with the 
Seraph — boiling pap, and occupying herself 
with a multitude of other maternal duties. 

She now appeared scarcely even to see 
Count Adrian, who, however, did not take the 
least notice of this very interesting alteration, 
which he very likely considered quite uninten- 
tional. 

Eudolf, however, poor weak, weak Eudolf, 
could not regard all these beautiftd evidences 
of the refined understanding and kind heart of 
his dear Julia, without being deeply moved, 
and when in the evening he found himself 
alone with this little changeable torment, he 
said, happy and thoughtful. 

" To-day, my ever beloved Julia, all is re- 
conciled again, be ever thus, and I will com- 
pletely strike yesterday out of my remembrance 
for ever." 
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But Julia did not strike it out of memory, 
though, even whilst she returned Kudolf' s 
caresses, and with affected shamefacedness, 
assured him that she really believed herself to 
have had an access of insanity, from sheer 
fright during the previous evening ; even then 
she was devising means of frightening him to 
some purpose again — if she had, as yet, merely 
contrived this little intrigue for amusement, 
and in order to have something to laugh at 
during the winter, she now carried it on from a 
spirit of revenge. 

Eudolf should now learn to tremble for anx- 
iety, and then to thank God, from his heart, 
that he had nothing farther to complain of, than 
the innocent whims of his wife. 

For two days, Julia still continued to play 
the ravishing part of a repentant wife, and 
thus managed to confirm her power over 
Eudolf, until every one saw that he was more 
in love, and more completely in her toils than 
ever. 

B 2 
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However, she foulid it quite impossible to 
bond and fashion Lndwig and Lavinia accord- 
ing to her will, or even according to her ivish. 
Lavinia was civil, but not sisterly ; and Ludwig 
evidently avoided her as much as courtesy 
would allow. 



The morning of the third day arrived. 

Julia slept longer than usual — at least, she 
appeared to sleep. 

Eudolf paced the chamber, pale as death^ 
whilst bitter grief and quivering apprehensions 
disturbed, by turns, his handsome features; 
at last he approached the bed, and passed his 
hand across his wife's forehead. 

She started up. ^ 

" Good morning, dearest Eudolf,'' she said, 
extending her arms towards him. 

But Kudolf regarded her with a lieid stare. 
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and without making the slightest movement to 
return her caress. 

" What is the matter with you ?" 8|he asked 
looking at him with well dissembled astonish- 
ment. 

" Nothing." 

" Ah ! and am I now going to be unhappy 
again ? are you again displeased with me ? 
and yet, Kudolf, if you knew — aye, if you 
even guessed how dear my cheerful humors, 
my Ray looks cost me," and she made as if she 
was B^lmg against her despair, and then 
slowly continued, " I am no longer gay at 
heart, as I once was." 

" I know it," he replied, bitterly. 

" You know it ?" and Julia shrank back 
with every sign of deadly anxiety. 

^^ Yes, Julia; this night has betrayed all — 
all that my soul had long began to dread, and 
to anticipate. When you thought I was asleep, 
I was still waking ; I heard you weep, and — 
not in your sleep, as formerly— utter a name. 
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which I will not now repeat, because I cannot 
bear to see your cheeks dyed with the blush 
of shame." 

Julia held both her hands over face, and hid 
them in the pillow. 

" Oh, what dost thou ? is there then no 
longer a hope that I have been mistaken? 
Oh, speak — in mercy, speak." 

And he sank down beside her, and pressed 
her hands in his, and incoherently besought 
one word — one word of consolation. 

But Julia maintained her silence, and con- 
tinued to hide her face ; while, at the same 
time, she saw Eudolf's boundless anguish 
through her fingers— and smiled at it. 

And yet this woman loved him as much as 
she was capable of loving anything. 

"Well, then," continued he, "it is but a 
childish fancy — a dream — aye, a mere wild 
fancy — ^that will quickly vanish. I will treat 
thee as a sick, erring, but unspeakably beloved 
child, of whose cure there is no doubt. My 
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Julia, promise me — ^promise me to fly with con- 
fidence to my arms, and the temptation will 
not approach thee — ^give — oh, give me this 
hope, and all may still be weU," 

" Alas ! what can I do ?" stammered Julia, 

"Much — ^much; thy love for thine husband 
caonot yet be totally extinguished — some sparks 
must yet remain aUve — oh, is it so ? — it must 
be so — oh, Julia — Julia, hearest thou ? — it 
must be so." 

" Nothing is so— nothing is true ; but that 
I am, beyond all things, unhappy." 

" Eudolf' s countenance, as she uttered these 
words, shewed that his sufferings had reached 
an unheard of height. 

A feeling arose in Julia, not of irresolution, but 
of compassion, and she now proposed to herself 
merely to subject him to the torture for this 
one day ; but it must be more, perhaps, yet, 
before she would again raise him to the pin- 
nacle of happiness. 

In Eudolf's agitated soul there was but one 
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clearly defined idea — and this was to remove 
Julia from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Count Adrian, as quickly as possible. 

He would not — he could not deem his un- 
happincss incurable— for he felt convinced that 
when Julia no longer daily found fresh nourish- 
ment for her passing feeling, it would fade 
away of itself, and her heart would return to 
him more warmly than before ; and consequent 
upon this hope, he sought to repress his vehe- 
mence, and to frighten and agitate her no 
more with the cmtbreaks of his despair. 

Meanwhile, he was so dreadfully excited, 
that he could neither shew himself at breakfast 
or dinner, and remained up-stairs under the 
pretence of a slight indisposition ; he did not 
ask the society of his wife — and she did not 
oflPer it herself 

^^ It would be really much too absurd, and 
give occasion to all sorts of singular surmises, 
if we were both to remain sitting up here," 
said Julia, on her return from dinner. ^' I will 
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take my woriL, and go down again ; you Ick^ 
as if you would not miss me." 

^^ Do anything, and everything you like, so 
long as you do not forget that not only my life, 
but my honour likewise is in your hands ; 
whatever may he your feeling, at least, act as 
my wife— this request you muBt not disre- 
gard." 

Julia blushed deeply ; great as was her levity, 
she, notwitiistanding, saw how trying and 
diflScult to Eudolf it must be, to maintain this 
apparent composure and confidence in the mo- 
ment of a sorrow like the pangs of death. 

However, it would have been an unpardon- 
able piece of madness to discover the Uttle 
plot before it was perfectly ripe, and besides, it 
was really too hard to be obliged to forego her 
own little scheme of vengeance. 

For a short time, she lingered in the cabinet 
next the bed-room, the door of which she had 
closed ; as she came out again, she was fanning 
herself with a bouquet of most beautiful 
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flowers ; several times she approached the 
door, and as often retreated, as if manifestly 
under the influence of a power which she was 
unable to control. 

" Eudolf was all attention — he was so 
habituated to read, as it were, all Julia's move^ 
ments, that he began to fear, from her present 
conduct, that she had planned something which 
she trembled to carry out ; with the last eflfort 
of his self-control, he said, gently — 

^^ Give me your bouqtcety my beloved 
JuUa." 

"No, certainly not," she answered, some- 
what confused, and concealing the bouquet in 
her handkerchief. 

"Did you then design it for somebody 
else ?" ' 

" For no one but myself." 

She opened the door, and was about to go. 

" Pardon me, for detaining you — ^you will, 
at least, allow me to smell your flowers." 

As if fearful of arousing suspicion W a re- 
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fiisal, she herself held the bouqtiet towards 
him. 

He stooped down, and appeared to inhale 
the fragrance of the flowers with pleasure. 
Suddenly, however, he snatched the bouquet 
from her hand, tore it in two, and drew from 
it a little strip of paper. 

"Now then, what sayest thou now?" he 
demanded, almost gasping. 

Julia made no reply ; she would have as- 
suredly given a grand scene, if she had not 
been afraid of laughing out right — and so she 
contented herself with a little one — and stood 
there like a trembling criminal^ and fixed her 
eyes steadily upon the ground. 

Meanwhile, Eudolf 's eyes hastily flew over 
the following lines — 



" Instead of at seven o'clock, I will 
be in the pavilion at five. 

" Julia." 
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Not a syllable passed the qtdyering lips of 
the husband — he only crushed the little note 
in his hand, and then sat down to write an- 
other, which he forthwith sealed, and carried 
away. 

" Oh, capital, excellent — no doubt he'll call 
his rival out — and I am ready to choke with 
laughing — when I think of Count Adrian's 
great wondering eyes — and Eudolf 's raving — 
when he finds his rival cold as a stone, and un- 
conscious as a man, but just awakened from a 
heavy sleep. Oh, what a day — how rich in 
events— in the morning a tragedy— afterwards, 
a pretty drama — and to conclude, a comedy, 
with love ditties, and exclamations of rapture. 
Ah, how blessed, how happy, will he be, my 
own Eudolf — I do believe though, that will 
cure him of taking the trouble of stopping 
awake to watch me ! Oh, yes, yes, I under- 
stand how to manage my husband — ^that I 
do." 
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Eudolf returned; Julia would have gone 
out unmarked ; but he took out the key, say- 
ing, coldly and sternly — 

" I hope that, for a few hours, you will be 
satisfied with my society," 
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CHAPTEE II. 



ALL IN THE WRONG. 



"Brother Adrian," cried the Eittmeister, 
from the court, looking up to Count Adrian's 
window, " throw me down a couple of cigars, 
I have, unfortunately, taken a liking for yours ; 
however, shall I not annoy you with it?'' he 
asked, turning to his wife, who stood beside 
him. 

They were just thinking of taking a walk 
in the fields. 

" Oh no, certainly not. In the open air, it 
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is quite pleasant to see you enjoy your eigar. 
But I almost imagine, that the Coimt is either 
asleep, or not at home, as he does not an- 
swer." 

" Then I must just take the trouble of going 
up, and if it come to the worst, be guilty of 
theft," said Ludwig. 

And he ran up-stairs. 

However, he remained above so long, that 
Lavinia began to conjecture, that he must have 
gone to sleep, or have found something else to 
engage him ; and when he, at length, returned, 
he looked like one just roused from sleep, or 
under the influence of intoxication ; his eyes 
were wild and staring — his cheeks pale and 
ghastly — ^and a world of sorrow appeared to 
have fallen upon his heart. 

" Ludwig ! in the name of Heaven ! what 
has occurred ?" asked Lavinia, quite terrified. 

"Occurred!" He seemed to wish to pre- 
vent his eyes from looking on her. " Nothing 
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— ^nothing hoB occurred — except, that I have 
found no cigars." 

" Ah ! assuredly then the Count is ill !" 

'^ Oh, make yourself quite easy, he is not 
ill — on the contrary, I trust he is quite well — 
he was not in his room." 

" But, my dear Ludwig, why will you seek 
to persuade me, that nothing has happened, 
when your countenance betrays that the re- 
verse is the case ? You only make me doubly 
uneasy ? have you been with Eudolf ? certainly 
you have ?'^ 

" You told me, yourself, that Eudolf is un- 
well, and can see no one — I turned giddy as I 
was coming down stairs, that is all." 

Lavinia scarcely knew whether to believe 
this assertion or no." 

^^ If you do not feel well," she said; "let 
us go in and postpone our little excursion un- 
til to-morrow." 

" No, by no means — you know I am a little 
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wilM when I take anything into my head ;" 
and he tried to smile ; '' Come — come." 

And he walked on, without, however, as 
usual, offering her his arm. 

" My good Ludwig," said she, with a view 
of leading to some other subject, which might 
divert his thoughts, ^^ when are we to have our 
harvest home ? I always take such real plea- 
sure in that little feteJ^ 

'' Oh, yes, it is very pleasant, indeed ; and 
if Dame Brunsberg can get over her brewing 
and baking next month — we may thinly about 
it." 

" Next month, do you say ?" 

" Next week, I mean." 

Ludwig looked at his watch. 

Quite natural, Lavinia looked at hers — it 
was ten minutes past five. 

" What a glorious afternoon." 

^^ Oh, yes, infinitely so ; we will go and en- 
joy it upon the water; and if you are the 
least inclined, I will row you out a little." 
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He cast a stolen and searching side glance 
at his wife. 

" You know, dear Ludwig, how much plea- 
sure our little excursions always give me ; 
but this evening, I can only remain out a 
short time." 

"And why not?" 

" Oh, some little housekeeping matters," she 
said, for an excuse. 

" And Dame Brunsberg — " 

" Oh, yes, she is excellent in every respect, 
but I am in the habit of making some of the 
better kind of preseiTOS myself" 

" And what will be the use of that," he said, 
a little tartly, " who will there be to eat 
them?" 

" We shall all eat them together, I trust." 

"But are they not really put by for the 
winter ? And when winter comes, Eosenberg 
will be deserted — I propose to go to Stockholm 
in Autumn." 

" Do you indeed ?" said Lavinia, who saw 
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well enough that Ludwig was not suflfering 
from illness, hut from some entu-ely different 
cause. However, she was too prudent to allow 
her surprise to appear, and too kind to make 
the cutting rejoinder, which was nealy on her 
lips. 

Ludwig, however was now in a humor which 
was likely to try her patience, if possible. 

" I believe," he continued, " I shall be all 
the better for this arrangement, and suppose 
that you have also, already thought of some 
agreeable place of residence." 

" No, not yet." 

"Eeally that is hardly considerate, two 
months will pass quickly away, and I look 
upon it as a settled thing that you will not 
establish yourself with Eudolf." 

" No — certainly not." 

"However, my good Ludwig, is not this 
an unpleasant subject ?" 

" Nothing is unpleasant, my love, when one 
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is used to it, and you best know whether either 
time or opportunity have been wanting for me 
to get used to this subject." 

Lavinia could not possibly allow herself to 
feel aflBronted by all these expressions which 
she knew wore only upon Ludwig's lips and 
never came fix)m his heart, but it pained her 
to hear them, and she was therefore heartily 
glad to see some fresh red raspberries on a bush 
by the border of the ditch ; she picked some 
quickly, and oflEered them to Ludwig, saying, 
kindly — 

'' Lot me give you some." 

'' T thank you very much, but I ate so many 
at dinner that I really cannot eat a single one 
just now." 

This did aflEront her, nevertheless she ate 
them herself, without saying a word, and they 
did not exchange another syUable till they 
came to the fields where the hay harvest was 
m progress, and the ruddy cheerful lasses 
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who were tossing the hay, made their curte- 
sies. 

And while our young couple rest here for a 
few minutes, we will take a look back and see 
what happened to Ludwig in his visit to Coimt 
Adrian's apartment. As he told his wife the 
Count was not there, but Ludwig was so well 
acquainted with the locale, that he could find 
all he wanted, without his guest's aid, and he 
therefore went to the table to see if there were 
any cigars in the case — ^the case had been 
thrown down upon the Count's pocket-book, 
and as Ludwig lifted it, he found a little folded 
paper lying beneath. 

" A poetical effusion perhaps," thought he, 
and imfolded it without any thought beyond 
casting a casual glance at the first line. 

But he had scarcely beheld the handwriting 
than he struck his forehead impetuously and 
read the very unequivocal lines in a state of 
excitement, which nearly deprived him of his 
senses. 
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'Ihity W(?r(.» UB follows — 



" At six o'clock I will be at the 
pavilion, I lmv(5 promised Ludwig to go to the 
flrldn witli liim, but T will find means not to be 
Iat<', until tln^n, for Heaven's sake be cautions 
-a woman's good name is her all. 

" Lavinia." 



It was some tini(^, our reader will remember, 
\H*i'(tro Ludwig could sufficiently recover his 
H<^lf-conlrol to go down again. 

II*' now Ixjliovcd that he had completely 
muHii'Tod tho. madness, the fury, which had 
mizvil him — and also that he had entirely 
HMcciiodiHl in again composing his voice and 
fttatunjH, but his blood boiled within him, and 
his oil'orts to deceive Lavinia nearly exceded 
liis utmost powers, notwithstanding he must con- 
trol himself, even if it shoidd cost him his life, 
for even death would not be too dear a price 
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to pay for the eertainty of being able to look 
upon his fat«, fairly, face to fiice and eye to 
eye. 

" All, my love," said he, with a dissembled 
friendliness of tone, fairly calculated to lull her 
suspicions, in case anything which he had 
dropped, should have led her to fear that she 
might be discovered. 

" How imifortunate it is, that your domestic 
affairs should prevent you from coming out 
with me. I should so much have liked to 
have used our pretty EUida this evening." 

" If you really and truly do wish it, nothing 
shall prevent me from coming ; good Ludwig, 
wait here half or three quarters of an hour, 
and I will go on and be ready when you come." 

" Oh, that would be charming, however, 
perhaps I may be detained longer here — ^but 
that is of no consequence, the water is all the 
pleasanter as the evening grows later." 

" True, so good bye for a short time," and 
nodding kindly, she left him. 
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As long as she was still in sight, Ludwig 
remained motionless ; but as soon as she had 
disappeared, he rushed into the thicket, and 
threw himself upon his face upon the earth. 
The torments which he felt, now, when he 
feared to lose tliis woman whom he not only 
loved to madness, but also almost worshipped 
as an angel of purity — were so entirely beyond 
all description, that, in order to have escaped 
them, he would have at once blown out his 
own brains, had he not first wished to cool his 
vengeance in blood. '' Oh, traitor, crafty, de- 
ceitf al traitor— even hadst thou torn my very 
heart from my bosom, it had given me a lighter 

pang, than depriving me of her . And 

she too — she — she — the noble, proud Lavinia. 
Is she too so deeply fallen, that she must needs 

beg of him to spare her fame , and me — 

me, have they both deceived — mocked — jeered 
at — the miserable, credulous fool who dreamed 
of an entire existence full of bliss — ^why should 
he not enjoy his dream ? He ^^s so peaceful. 
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SO happy in his belief, that they oould quietly 
form all their plans which were to be oarried 
out in two months more — ^but wait, wait — ^for 
by my soul's salvation all your plans will come 
to naught — ^aye — aye, to naught," he took out 
his watch^-" How the moments creep — I must 
give them time, aye, I must wait — ^wait." 

And with the utmost possible effort he con- 
strained himself to listen to reason ujitil a 
quarter past six, and then he could hold out no 
longer, he must go home — ^but, cautiously, and 
by a circuitous path. 

At last the pavilion was before him. 

At his first glance upon the widows, the 
curtains of which had been let down — ^he had 
neariy cried out in his fury— he no longer 
walked— he flew — then at times he would ptop, 
as if to see if he were not watched oi: over- 
looked, but all seemed still, and now he was 
at the door. 

He would have put his ear to tib^e key-hole — 
he would have listened — — but it vas useless, 

VOL. in. c 
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for the agitation of his mind was such, that he 
could not have understood a single word — ^if 
they had talked ever so loudly within. 

He turned the latch. The door was bolted 
within. " Ah, is it so ?" he muttered, " how- 
ever inconvenient as my visit may be, I must 
go in " He struck a blow upon the door that 
echoed again. 

'^ Who is there ?" asked Lavinia's voice from 
within. 

" 'Tis only I, my dear, I fancied it was time 
to go out, have the goodness to open the door, 
if not disagreeable." 

" I will come directly, good Ludwig, wait a 
few instants." 

" Open," he shouted, with a voice in which 
there was scarce a semblance of a human tone 
remaining. " Open, I say, or I will burst the 
door in, and make the whole household witness 
of your disgrm^e .» 

" Are you out of your senses ?" asked 
Lavinia, pushing back the bolt. 
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Ludwig rushed so impetuously in, tiiat he 
had nearly ran over his wife. 

But never was a man seen more utterly as- 
tounded than Ludwig, when, instead of Count 
Adrian, he beheld before him the figure of a 
person, who, yesterday, had been Budolf ; but 
as he now ran helplessly about, weeping, sob- 
bing, and wringing his hands, presented the 
most complete , picture of pitiable weakness, 
misery, utter want of energy and absolute 
annihilation that could be imagined. 

" What is the matter here r^' were Ludwig's 
first words, as soon as he had power to speak. 

" As you see, here is a man on the verge of 
desperation — but what is it makes you seek 
your wife in this manner ?" 

" First tell me — ^I conjure you — ^when did 
you agree upon this meeting with Budolf and 
why was it to have been so secret ?" 

" Some hours ago, and that it must neces- 
sarily have been secret, your own judgment 
might tell you." 

c 2 
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'' Forgive me, Lavinia, and answer me one 
more question ; believe me, it is of the utmost 
consequence — ^that you should answer it — ^in 
what way was your meeting arranged ?" 

" In writing, because Eudolf would not 
leave his room. Still less would he have re- 
ceived me there in Julia's presence." 

" And was I unworthy to share your con- 
fidence ?^ 

" The secret was Eudolf's, and not my own 
— ^he begged me to be silent and secret, as you 
see, from this," Lavinia took out a little note 
and gave it to Ludwig, with an enquiring look 
at Eudolf, who silently nodded his assent, 
Ludwig eagerly ran over the following lines : 

^^ Lavinia, my beloved sister, come to the 
pavilion at six o'clock ; I have this moment dis- 
covered a misfortime, heavier than I can bear. 
Julia is deceiving me. She loves Count Adrian, 
and grants him a rendezvous in the pavilion at 
seven o'clock— you will find this note written 
more calmly than you would have perhaps ex- 
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pected, and I should be astonished at it myself 
did I not feel that an entire revolution is on the 
point of taking place within me. TeU Ludwig 
nothing — ^he is so impetuous, we must first 

consider with the Count, however, I will 

speak myself. 

Overwhelmed with shame, and yet with a 
sensation of joy which he ventured not to be- 
tray, and fiill of bitterness towards Julia, that 
idle butterfly of a womaI^ Ludwig stood for some 
seconds motionless — then, however, with a 
voice, the expression of which had the entire 
force of truth and conviction — ^he exclaimed 
^^ Ee a man, Budolf. Arm yourself against 
yourself, and not against Adrian, for I swear 
it by my honor, that he no more thinks of 
gaining your wife's favor, than I do myself; 
and if he ever received an invitation of the 
kind from her, I will pledge my word upon 
it he will not come." 
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" How can you speak so confidently ?" asked 
Layinia. 

" Because I know it — ^when a man does not 
love a woman — ^reason speaks — ^he will not 
come." 

"Nevertheless, I have lost her — ^have lost 
for ever, the entire happiness of my existence,^ 
lamented Eudolf ; "never, never — even if she 
could forget him — ^never coidd it be the same 
again — as it has been — oh! fearfdl, dreadfal 
misfortune — ^never — ^never more as it has 
been.'* 

" And by my honor, brother of my heart, I 
believe that is all the better — ^for your weak- 
ness has gone somewhat too far. Julia, alas ! 
does not belong to that class of women who 
know how to value rightly either their hus- 
band's love, or their own duty — she does not 
lay claim even to the appearance of being ac- 
tuated by duty." 

" Ah ! she was an angel." 

"Oh, do not, I beseech you, speak such 
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folly, at the very moment when she is showing 
you that she is anything but an angel. She 
does not deserve that you should lavish a 
single sigh or tear upon her — ^keep her, in 
future, close and strict, and, perhaps, when this 
childish fancy — ^for with her, 'tis nothing else 
— ^has passed, she will change, and repay, 
by amended conduct, and more rational affec- 
tion — ^the trouble you have taken in her re- 
formation." 

Whilst Ludwig was speaking to Eudolf, who 
did not particularly appear to listen, and La- 
vinia sat silently on the ottomau, thinking 
about her husband's behaviour, the hand kept 
approaching nearer to seven o'clock, and, at 
length, passed it by so many minutes, that it ap- 
peared evident that the Count had no intention 
of coming to the rendezvous. 

" Look there," exclaimed Ludwig, as he 
peeped out through the curtains, " look — ^there 
he comes — but not here. See ! he is going 
towards the house : but so quietly, that it is 
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Tery dear he has no thoughtB of love in his 
head. I'll go out; we mnst see and look 
closer into all this ; and, Budolf , fear nothing ; 
there is no man on earth, whose feelings of 
honor are stricter than Adrian's." 

Without regarding the half objections urged 
by both Lavinia and Budolf, Ludwig hastened 
away by a side path to meet the Count 



" My dear brother, I almost believed that 
you had given us the slip." 

^' Not yet," said Adrian, with a half smile ; 
^* however, there is something prophetic in 
your speech." 

" Prophetic !" 

" Yes ; for to-morrow 1 think of deserting 
your Eldorado." 

" A fine Eldorado, upon my faith. I believe 
some evU spirit has transformed Bosenberg 
into another Babylon— nothing but innu- 
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merabl6 mistc^eB and puzzles, (me more un- 
reasonable, and inexplicable, and madder than 
the other ; and everybody seems determined to 
misunderstand each other so completely, that I 
hesitate to ask you eyen the simplest quea* 
tion.'^ 

^^ As far as this question concerns my de- 
parture," said the Count, carelessly, "it is 
so very simple, that I shall not leave it one 
mcHuent unanswered. I have received an offer 
from C — ^Hjelm, to take the mauagement of 
Bafstaholm, whilst he is absent abroad.'' 

"Much as I shall regret you, my dear 
brother," — ^the Eittmeister was naturally think- 
ing of a multitude of other matting — " I am 
yet compelled to avow that you have Hot 
answered the question which I was going to 
put ; you have not been, by chance — ^to come 
to the point at once — ^you have not, by some 
mistake, been fortunate enough to receive an 
invitation to the pavilion for ttiis evening, have 
you ?" 

c 5 
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" I have, certainly, a note in my possession, 
which really does contain such an invitation ; 
but that I felt that it was not intended for me, 
you may conclude, by the feet, that I have 
allowed the hour to pass by." 

" Or the hours ?" interrupted Ludwig, " for 
you must have received two notes ?" 

"I have not received any; but as, some 
hours back, I was walking in the garden under 
the window in the frontal, a little note came 
flying down to my feet ; it was, as you, no 
doubt, are aware, signed by your wife, and, as 
I presume, intended for your brother-in-law, 
though it had no address.^' 

" And, on your honor, you have received no 
other note ?" 

"Why, what does this mean?" asked the 
Count, fixing his intellectual eyes upon the 
Eittmeister. " If you could even be capable 
of nourishing a suspicion against your best 
friend, you really could not be quite mad 
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enough to believe that your wife invited me to 
secret interviews." 

" No, no, my good Adrian ; there is no 
question here of my wife ; but of a certain 
rather silly, little lady, whose favor has fallen 
upon you — ^probably without your wish, but, 
perhaps, not altogether without your fault." 

" Ah, indeed," said the Count, coldly, as- 
suming an air of compassionate surprise, ^' have 
I been so fortimate ? I who cannot boast of 
ever having in my whole life excited any one 
individual man's jealousy-have I now con- 
trived to make a couple jealous ? You really 
do me a great deal too much honor." 

"Two?" asked the Kittmeister, proudly, 
" I hope that you will not believe that I am 
jealous." 

" Yes, then to speak candidly, I have really 
felt inclined to believe something of the kind, 
and have several times blushed like a school 
boy, out of sheer vexation at it. As we have, 
however, been both mistaken, so much the 
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biBtter — ^but wliat was the other of whidi yad 
were speaking ?" 

" The rendezvoTis with Jialia." 

" I know nothing at all about it, by HeaT^ 
should any such have been brought to me ?" 

" In jest of <x)urse — ^yes," answered the Ritt- 
meister, never suspecting how near he came to 
the real trutii, " but I am inclined to paresume 
that Aie changed the notes, and instead of the 
one which she had in readiness for you, threw 
you down the one which Eudolf had received 
from my wife-— but then again that can't be." 

And the Eittmeister now remembered that 
Lavinia's note was written on the occasion of 
the rendezous which Eudolf had mentioned in 
his own as agreed upon. 

" But then where had Julia's note got to, and 
how did Lavinia's get where it did? The 
latter must have been lying in the window, and 
have fallen out by chance." 

" I do not understand all this," said the 
Count. 
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" Nor I eitiier— and you haro neither ver- 
bally or in writing reoeiyed any other invita- 
tion." 

" Neither verbally or in writing, upon my 
honor." 

"Then the d ^1 only knows how it all 

hangs togeth^ ; however, promise me to say 
not a word about the whole business — ^it is but 
a piece of folly of Julia's who is always getting 
sueh silly freaks into her head, and give the 
note to Eudolf, the rightfal owner." 

And so saying Ludwig hurried back to the 
pavilion. 

" It is all a jest, brother, you are either de- 
ceived or have deceived yourself," he cried to 
the anxiously waiting Eudolf. " The Count 
has assured me, on his honor, that neither 
verbally or in writing has he received any 
invitation at all." 

" A jest^ no — ^never, never, can she have 
imagined such a devilish jest ; and a jest is so 
much the less possible as I came upon the track 
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of her unhappy feelings, entirely without her 
knowledge. Often in her dreams she has uttered 
his name, and last night, when she believed 
me asleep, she lay awake and whispered words 
which I cannot repeat. Enough, enough, it is 
no jest — she neither contradicted me nor de- 
nied it this morning, when I spoke to her on 
this very subject ; and what more confirmation 
do I require, when I, myself, took her note 
from her own nosegay, in which she altered 
the hour of meeting from seven to five o'clock.^' 

"By Heavens it becomes more and more 
intricate — ^that really does look serious," inter- 
rupted the Kittmeister, warmly. 

" How did you get the nosegay, my poor 
Kudolf?" asked Lavinia, quickly, "you have 
said nothing of that yet ?" 

" She had it in her hand as she came out of 
the cabinet, and she seemed at the same time 
so wavering as to whether she should go or 
not, that I at last grew suspicious, and begged 
her to give me the flowers — ^her resistance and 
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her evident anxiety naturally heightened my 
suspicions to certainty, and after several pre- 
tenceSy she was obliged at last to give me the 
bouquety and then I discovered the note, which 
was concealed therein." 

" I have a suspicion of which I am really 
almost ashamed myself," said Lavinia, with a 
tremulous voice, " and notwithstanding I dread 
that I am not mistaken." 

" What," exclaimed both the men at once. 

" I believe that she entertains not the least 
feeling for the Count whatever ; but that it is 
all a regular plan of her own restless powers of 
invention— she has unfortunately found plea- 
sure in the idea of seeing you humiliated and 
crushed by jealousy, and has scrupled at no 
means to bring you to the point where you at 
present stand." 

Budolf turned ghastly pale. 

" If that should have been the case it would 
be worse, far worse than all else. I never 
coxdd be capable of loving a woman with such 
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a devilish spirit of levity. The ^QtreatieB 
which I have lavished on her — ^the killing anxi^ 
which she has read in my heart, the anguish of 
which I have laid open before her, would have 

moved a tigress No, no, had that note 

been written yesterday I could have credited it, 

but to day after what took place tMd 

morning— oh, no, no, it is utterly impossible/' 
" I also hope, that, for the honour of woman, 
Lavinia may prove mistaken; but by the 
Almighty if this apprehension is well founded, 
and if Julia, out of sheer wicked levity has 
prepared all these torments for you, and has 
planned all this terrible intrigue, of the results 
of which I also have had my share, a share too 
which I can never forget, and the end of whidh 
is still imcertain, (Ludwig clearly saw what an 
impression his insane behaviour had made upooi 
his wife) then should she receive a punishment, 
which should correspond to the barbarous scorn, 
with which she has treated feelings, the sacred 
nature and purity of which should have been 
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tiieir protection, if even she could hare con- 
sidered it justifiable to have shown such un^L* 
ampled contempt and disregard for her hua- 
band." 

^^Be cahn/' answered Budolf, approaching 
the door with firm steps. ^^ If she be guilty 
there can be no question of any punishment^ 
save one — ^no, no punishment but one." 

He left the room. 

Ludwig sought to take his wife's hand in 
the door- way. "But one single kindly glance 
— as soon as all is again quiet here, I hope to 
be able to explain every thing to you." 

" I will listen to your explanation, Lud- 
wig, whenever you think fit to make it — ^but I 
must tell you beforehand, that I believe you 
will find it difficult to give a sufficient reason 
for your attack upon the honor of your wife." 

Lavinia expressed these words in no tone of 
vexation or insulted feeling, but in one so fall 
of serious and earnest sorrow, that Ludwig had 
no courage to say another word. 
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Had she been angry, she would perhaps have 
been easily reconciled again — ^but alas, she was 
hurt, sorrow- stricken, and to such an extent, 
that her husband was half desperate. 

Oh how bitterly did he curse in his heart 
Julia's thoughtless and unfeeling conduct, which 
was the sole cause of this horrid catastrophe. 

" Follow Eudolf," whispered Lavinia, " he 
is beside himself, we must not lose sight of 
him," — ^the Eittmeister gave her a mute sign of 
assent, and left her. 
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CHAPTEK III 



THE PUNISHMENT. 



BuDOLF had stood for some moments before the 
door which led into Julia's chamber. 

He leaned against the door post, and ap- 
peared to be exerting himself to collect all his 
courage, and all his energies, to open the door, 
and boldly advance to meet his &te. 

At length his hand was on the latch — ^he 
turned it lightly, and the door opened. 

He entered. 
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In a state of the most charming and unem- 
barrassed pertness, Julia was seated upon the 
sofa, looking over the " Magasin Des modes." 

During this long interval she had nearly ex- 
pired from curiosity, before she learned how her 
little comedy was like to end — at last, how- 
ever, when she heard Eudolf' s steps, she 
hastened to assume a position, such as seemed 
to her most suitable, for a person who was yet 
ignorant what part she had to play ; all de«^ 
pended upon whether her trick was discovered 
or no. 

'' Julia," said Eudolf, in a tone which wa^ 
neither weak nor rough — ^neither cold nor 
warm — but in which there lay something which 
Julia could not comprehend, though she felt 
its whole mysterious and powerful influence, 
" what have you to say ?" 

" What should I have to say ?" 

" I request you to look at me ; perhaps, my 
face may convince you better than my words, 
that the day for jetst and childish trifling has 
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l^ft US for ever ! What have you meant ? what 
have you purposed by this ?" 

" Meant — ^purposed ?" 

"No subterfuge; at this moment Count 
Adriw i9 laughing at us in scorn ; he has re* 
ooived no note !'' 

" Has he not ?" said Julia^ and burst into a 
laugh, so loud, hearty, and unconstrained, that 
Budolf regarded her with terror and confusion ; 
" and have you now, at last, discovered, you 
foolish, jealous, but still, notwithstanding all, 
fondly beloved Eudolf, that you have been run- 
ning about, all this long time, and to-day 
especially, like a good-natured, silly man, 
under the influence of your little wife's 
clever little arts ? when you were capable of 
believing that I could be false to you ; you 
might have, also, easily understood that, that 
was an insult I should not Ml to revenge." 

And Julia began to laugh more wickedly 
than ever. " Oh, it was the most utterly 
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ludicrous, most innocent, and cleverest 
little trick, that 'ever had been heard of! 
But, Kudolf, laugh with me, and don't 
stand there as solemn as if you never meant 
to smile again. Give me your hand ! Now I 
am all your own again. Ah, my poor, poor 
Rudolf — ^what a tragi-comical figure you do 
make, as a jealous man. I do believe you will 
not be yourself again, to-day! There now, 
wake up do. Man ! thou art again in 
Heaven !" 

And thus she continued to pour a whole 
stream of words upon the crushed and annihi- 
lated Rudolf. Suddenly, with every mark of 
the deepest abhorrence, he thrust her from 
him, and sank himself half senseless on a 
chair. 

" Oh, this is the way, is it ?" cried Julia, 
irritated at this result, so totally diflterent fipom 
what she had expected. "Is it all to end then 
with a grand tragedy ? Take care what you 
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are about, Eudolf — ^you know that I have the 
most angelic and child-like patience ; but even 
angels and children may be provoked. If you 
spurn me from you thus, when I tell you that 
I love you, and only you, with my whole, 
whole heart, and that not another mortal man 
can boast of ever having even aroused my 
sympathy ; you may soon change the jest to 
earnest ; for you know fall well, that I hate 
and abhor all tyranny ; love should be free — ^it 
endures no fetters." 

" Be silent, woman," thundered Budolf, 
springing from his chair in such a state of fury, 
that Julia cowered down in terror. 

He paced to and fro — ^his boscmi labored 
violently — ^the blood seemed as if about to 
spirt from his eyes— his nostrils were distended 
— and his lips sternly compressed — ^his appear- 
ance was awfiil. 

" This can never, never end well," thought 
Julia, as she felt, for the first time, how a shud- 
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dering sense of terror was creeping over all 
Jier members. 

As, however, Kudolf said nothing more, she 
fancied that the danger was past, and 
would have approached and sought to sooth 
him with her caresses ; but, with a vsdld 
gesture, he shrunk from her touch, and signed 
to her, to leave him in peace. 

Julia was, however, utterly incapable of un- 
derstanding the whole danger of the crisis, 
upon which events were turning. 

" Ah, Eudolf, Eudolf," she said, " how can 
you be so severe to your own poor little July ? 
You know I am so childish — so silly — but that 
I love you beyond all things. It was all done 
— all — only to convince myself of your love — 
that—" 

" That you inflicted upon me the pangs of 
Hell !" 

" Ah, my dear friend, that was all merely 
for the sake of contrast, just to bring you 
back again to Heaven— happier than — " 
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^^ Away — go — it is too late — too late — Cheap- 
est thou — it is too latCj I say — ^away ! I shall 
go mad, if I look upou thee longer, thou 
guilty one ; aye, more worthy a thousand-fold 
of punishment, for thy miserable, tliine un- 
heard-of levity, than hadst tliou been really and 
truly false." 

" !Now I do really believe," exclaimed Julia, 
as in her towering vexation and rage, she 
totally forgot all reason and reflection ; ^' now 
I really do believe ;" she laughed a scornful 
bitter laugh ; '' that you would not make a bad 
figure among the inmates of a mad-house." 

As she said these words, a convulsive quiver- 
ing seemed to strike through Eudolf 's whole 
frame. Julia had touched his heart as with a 
a heated iron — the pang was dreadful — and 
the shout of wild laughter which he screamed 
forth, shewed that it had cost him the last 
remnant of his hardly retained powers of 
reason. 

At length, he said, in a hollow voice — 

VOL. in. D 
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" Perchance, hereafter, when time drags out 
its length, it might cost yon bitter tears — 
should you continually hear tell of the x>oor 
madman, whom the devilish levity of his wife 
had robbed of reason ; and I will, therefore, 
cut it short, at once, and bring your pretty 
little comedy to an end." 

He rushed and seized a ra^or, which lay 
upon the toilette table ; and it is hard to say, 
what might have been the sequel of Julia's 
intrigue, had not Ludwig, who was in the next 
room, and had overheard every word, torn 
open the doors, and rushed upon his uplifted 
arm. 

With a piercing shriek — Julia fell fainting 
to the floor. 



'' Now then, what did I say ? what did I 
suspect ?' asked Dame Brunsberg of her dear 
Sergeant, three days after these events. " Now 
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then, there it is — ^the whole quintette broken up 
and away. The Count gone — ^and the others 
gone — and, by my troth, I don't believe their 
road hence shines as bright as did their road 
hither ; and then, there are master and mistress 
stalking and wandering about here more like a 
pair of spectres than living christians." 

"Aye, aye," said the Sergeant, sighing and 
shaking his head ; " like a pair of spectres — 
aye, aye." 

"That, that little weathercock of a thing 
would bring bad luck, I could see* quite plain, 
from the first moment, she began to flutter 
about here ; and whatever it might have been, 

of the d ^I's own spectacle, that took place 

there in the guest chamber, rely upon it, it was 
no joke — ^the man just looked the following 
day exactly as if he was crazed." 



In consequence of the precaution of the 
o 2 
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Kittmeister, in watching the next apartment^ 
what had taken place remained a strict secret 
from all the rest of the household. 

And after some hours, which were spent by 
Julia in her own apartment, in repentance and 
anxiety, the eflforts of his brother-in-law and 
sister gradually succeeded in stilling the 
timiult of Kudolf's usually calm and pious 
feelings; he was now utterly exhausted, and 
allowed himself to be treated like a child. 

^^ You will soon recover yourself again," 
said Ludwig, exerting himself to instil some 
small consolation into Eudolf 's wounded heart. 

" Perhaps so ; but all my happiness in life is 
at an end, and I am now dead to love and 
hope. I will allow her a sufficient maintenance 
— all that I have ; but I will no longer live 
with her. I feel it here," — ^and he touched his 
forehead — " that a few more such scenes will 
entirely destroy the last renmant of reason, 
which is still left me." 

No one ventured to contradict him this 
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evening ; but Ludwig, as well as Lavinia, felt 
assured that he would think otherwise the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Julia herself was so convinced thereof, that 
when Lavinia sought to prepare her for the 
possibiUty of a separation, she expressed her- 
self with a shade of her usual petulant arro- 
gance — 

" I have not the least doubt that you, who 
have never been able to bear me, will do your 
best to bring it to that — ^but I doubt very much 
if you will succeed." 

" Oh, Julia, how can you, even at this mo- 
ment of such fearfully bitter experience, persist 
in your levity ? Believe me, that if you ever 
succeed in regaining EudoK's heart, it is not 
to be taken thus by storm. It will need a long 
time — a period of heart-felt and humble resig- 
nation — ^before he can be capable of forgetting 
the wrong you have done him.'^ 
' " Well, I cannot become a nim, at any rate ; 
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how can I possibly help it, if he chooses to take 
a little playful trick in such shocking ear- 
nest." 

" A little playful trick, you call it ? and that 
is what you term your sinful, unholy plan of 
awakening feelings in your husband's soul — 
so foreign to his kind and gentle nature ; did 
not one spark of repentance kindle in your 
heart — did not your conscience speak one 
word, when his deep sighs and bitter grief an- 
swered the false sighs of a pretended love, 
wliich you breathed forth in as pretended 
a dream ? Heavens ! the laore I think of 
your behaviour, the more dreadful it appears 
to me." 

" Oh, yes ; it is all very good and very 
pleasant to condemn others; however, I think 
you might spare me this tiresome and quite 
unprofitable sermon — for the thing is done now, 
and can't be undone, and moreover, I have to 
pay for it all." 
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" I rather think, that others, too, have their 
share," rejoined Lavinia, with a half-suppressed 
sigh. 

" Ah, indeed — ^well, I did think so from 
Ludwig's eyes ; he really almost looked like a 
tiger, with all the will in the world to swallow 
me up bodily; however, the little mistake 
with the note will, I hope, have been explained 
with the rest — or how ? 

" What mistake ?" 

" Why that it was KudoK and not the Coimt, 
whom you invited to the pavilion." 

" How could it possibly have been the Count 
— ^why, what do you mean ?" asked Lavinia, 
surmising that ^she might here find some ex- 
planation of Ludwig's behaviour. 

" Did he not come at six o'clock ?" 

"Who? the Count?" 

"Yes, yes — ^the Count; as Kudolf wrote to 
you, and not, as I supposed, to him, I threw 
your note, which Kudolf had forgotten in his 
reflections, out of the window." 
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" Threw my note out ? and to whom, then, 
in the name of Heaven ?" 

'*To the Count, to be sure — do you hear 
that ? I knew well that he would not fail to 
attend the pleasing invitation, and that he 
would as surely meet my husband, who, as I 
was aware, would be waiting for him at seven 
o'clock, which, however, the Count never 
even dreamed of." 

" My God — my God — oh, what a degree of 
folly and inconsiderateness ! is it not enough to 
destroy your own good name, but you must 
also hazard that of others ; happily. Count 
Adrian knew me altogether too well, to have 
ventured to accept an invitation, which he 
must have clearly seen was not meant for 
him." 

" Oh ! when a man is in love, he does not 
so exactly weigh possibilities and impossibilities 
— as all that comes to." 

" In love ?" repeated Lavinia, and her 
cheeks turned white as lilies. " Julia, you are 
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truly wicked — ^you could almost make me hate 
you, for all the unhappiness which you have 
brought upon us aU." 

" I ? are you mad ? Did I bid the Count 
fall in love with you, then ?— did I, pray, tell 
your husband to go stalking about with flashing 
eyes, like a fiery dragon ? I discovered it all 
during the last day or two — and holy and piu:e 
as you pretended to be, I feel fiiUy convinced 
that you are as well aware of the Coimt's 
feelings as I am. God forbid that I should say 
that you encouraged him." 

Without a word of reply, Lavinia left the 
apartment, what a fearful light dawned 
upon her, making clear everything which she 
had of late been unable to comprehend — Lud- 
wig's iU humor when he had met her the day 
before with Count Adrian, his half madness 
when he was about to break in the door of the 
pavilion — oh, aU, all, was now clear and in- 
telligible. 

D 6 
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Under a sense of unspeakable anguish^ La* 
yinia covered her face with her hands; and 
Lndwig then had deemed her guilty — ^had be- 
lieyed her capable of falsehood, and that too, at 
the very moment even when she had allowed 
him to look deeper and deeper into her heart. 
Oh this was terrible — terrible. 

At length one of these bitter thoughts fell 
upon the Count. 

At first Lavinia considered the accusation 
which had been made against him as utterly 
improbable, but the more she scrutinized all 
she knew, the more and more she felt constrained 
to regard it as just possible that he had con- 
ceived an unhappy feeling of the kind; but this 
was yet nothing beyond a mere possibility, 
and she prayed warmly, fervently to God, that 
even the possibility itself might prove un- 
founded. Oh, was not his existence bitter 
enough — hard enough to bear, without this 
new torture being added, to increase the burden 
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and at once to deprive him of- the friendly^ 
peacefol asylum which Eosenberg had been to 
him. 

What a night for these five persons who had 
been but a short time previous so happy and 
light hearted. 

It even aflfected Julia to an extreme degree ; 
supporting herself upon her arm, she sat up- 
right in bed and listened to Budolf 's profound 
sighs, in the adjoining room, where she could 
not approach him as he had the key. 



At length the sun rose. 

Life and movement began in the house, the 
first thing which Lavinia heard when Dame 
Brunsberg came to her room, was the intended 
departure of the Count. Ludwig had shortly 
before ordered the coachman to have the horses 
ready at eleven o'clock. 

This circumstance appeared to Lavinia un- 
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fortunate, just at this moment, it almost lent 
a coloring of confirmation to the already ut- 
tered suspicion, and deprived herself of every 
possibility of convincing her husband by a con- 
tinued easy and unembarrassed association with 
the Count, how groundless and unworthy his 
suspicions had beei. 

" And now," she said " nothing else is 
wanting, but that the Count should not come 
to breakfast, or if he does come, should mani- 
fest embarrassment or excitement." 

However, this apprehension was quite super- 
fluous. 

The ail*, the tone, and entire bearing of the 
Coimt, as he entered the breakfast room, spoke 
of nothing, but his old heart felt warmth and 
cordiality. 

" Will your ladyship be so kind as to look 
at this mourning epistle ?" he said, placing the 
letter before her, in which he had really re- 
ceived the offer, he had mentioned to the 
Eittmeister. 
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To this letter there was nothing to object, 
except that the date appeared to have been 
carelessly torn oflf. It was a fortnight old, 
and as Lavinia ran over it, and remarked in 
the countenance of Count Adrian, nothing but 
the sorrow which he naturally felt at taking 
leave of an agreeable family circle, she felt not 
only calm, but cheerful. 

" Indeed," said she, returning the letter and 
looking from her husband to the Coimt, ^^ it 
ought to have been black edged. How shall I 
ever be able to multiply my little talents of 
amusement to compensate Ludwig for Count 
Adrian's loss. 

" Oh," suggested the Eittmeister, with a 
smile " we will mutually vie with each other 
to supply his place, for I feel assured that you 
feel his loss as weU as I." 

" No doubt I do ; but you men always feel 
things so much more violently, and I thought 
only of you." 

" The usual magnanimity of ladies, sacrifi- 
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cing themselves for their husbands," jested the 
Count. 

Neither EudoK or Julia were at breakfEtst^ 
but they both came down to take leave of the 
Coimt before he started. Adrian felt shocked 
at the alteration in KudoK's whole appearance, 
and as he was aware of the cause, from Ludwig, 
he could not help treating Julia with the 
coolest reserve. She would have shown herself 
easy and degagi^ but felt, instead, humiliated 
and dispirited, for to-day also, she had been 
utterly unable to prevail upon Eudolf to utter 
one single word, or to bestow upon her one 
friendly glance. 

And now, in addition to this, the manifest 
contempt of the Count ; she almost cried for 
vexation and sorrow, at seeing herseK treated 
in such a manner. 

However, the slight stings which hurt vanity 
had occasioned, soon subsided, as deeper and 
sharper pangs pierced her trilling heart. 

Count Adrian left behind him the pleasing 
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impression of a man who, whatever might have 
been his feelings, had shown that he was their 
master, and that he never suffered them to 
govern him. 

After his departure the members of the 
£Eanily silently adjourned together to the saloon, 
the doors of which Eudolf closed. 

They seated themselves with an uncomforta- 
ble anticipation of what was coming. 

" Julia," Budolf commenced, with an effort 
to speak calmly, although his face still bore 
witness to the violence of the emotions which 
had been aroused, " I have taken the opportu- 
nity of Lavinia and Ludwig being present, to 
say what I have to communicate to you, not 
because I fear, lest your syren arts should move 
me to any change of purpose, for the day of their 
power over me has fled, but because I am 
heartily weary and tired of these childish 
tricks and these syren tones, which could only 
captivate so long as love concealed their bar- 
renness. I have loved you — aye, so have I 
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loved you, that from the moment when I tore 
your image from my heart, it has seemed to 
me as if a ftinereal cross had been planted 
there instead; and I am weak enough, still 
weak enough to weep for the loss of the false 
happiness, which you made me feel — ^but, spite 
of this, I have firmly, irrevocably resolved, to 
part from you. On our return home, you can 
seek your mother's protection — or choose a re- 
sidence where you like — I will always care for 
your temporal wants — ^all other connection be- 
tween us is, however, at an end ; for if I do 
not much deceive myself, you will not make 
much difl&culty in resigning the child to me. 
Should you, however, object to this, you may 
keep him for a certain time." 

Astonishment and terror, for some minutes, 
sealed Julia's lips. Was this all a dream — a 
trial — or a terrible reality ? 

No, it could only be a trial. 

Oh, it would be easy to avert it, by an ap- 
pearance of submission. Oh, if that Eittmeis- 
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ter had not been sitting there like a statue, 
with his horrid seriousness-his icy sternness 
— as if he was keeping watch over thp en- 
trance to Kudolf s heart — she would, in spite 
of KudoK's expressed repugnance to the syren 
tones, have brought the whole power of all 
her little enchanting arts into play at once. 
However, there was nothing but stem, earnest, 

here — ^and bitter as it was to humiliate herself 

• 

before Ludwig and Lavinia — Lavinia, who had 
even a tear of compassion in her eye — she, not- 
withstanding, arose, and approaching her hus- 
band, spoke softly, tenderly, and in a tone of 
inimitable supplication, the following words — 

"KudoK, forgive my folly — my senseless 
folly — ^already am I so severely punished by 
the sharp pangs of self-reproach, that your 
sentence, if you will not recall it, will crush 
my very heart — ^nay, kill me." 

" No, Julia, your levity will, on the con- 
trary, soon make you forget even the occasion 
of it — and could I now be so oontemptibly 
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weak as to believe you, I should be deserving 
of the life of changeful torment which you 
would cause me to lead in future." 

" I, Kudolf ! I cause you to lead a life of 
changeful torment ?" 

" Yes, the pangs of jealousy — of despair — 
of humiliation — after having once trod the 
path — after having once learned, how you can 
hurt my feelings, at will — ^you would so mul- 
tiply your modes of attack, so renew them, 
and in such various shapes, that I should, at 
length, expire under the tortures inflicted by 
your hand." 

"Oh, my God, Eudolf — ^how can you speak 
thus ?" 

"Aye, I can speak thus. Only the day be- 
fore yesterday did I not supplicate for mercy, 
and besought you, in unspeakable anxiety, to 
give up your foolish, wilful game with the 
Count ; but what did you do ? — ^tell me — 
speak — what did you do? Yes, with the 
most devilish, obstinate perversity, and with a 
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levity utterly inconceivable to any human un- 
derstanding, you actually found pleasure and 
amusement in weeping at night when you knew 
I was awake and listening to your sobs ; aye, 
you found pleasure, in sighing forth his name 
in tones of dissembled passion, whilst you 
laughed — aye, laughed in cruel silence at the 
at the deadly anguish which you were 
causing me to feel; and even that was not 
enough. What you permitted yourself to do 
when morning came ; oh, God, it beggars — 
defies desoriptiau." 

" KudoK — Kudolf — no more — ^no more — I 
flihall die." 

" Yes — you must hear it all — you shall hear 
it— listen to it all. Even then, well, fully, as 
you must have known the whole excruciating 
torments of my soul, you no less continued to 
play out your comedy ; and when my despair, 
my frenzy, had reached their highest pitch — 
you set my very reason on the cast, by means of 
the nosegay and the letter ; but even this was 
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not enough; when I returned from the pa- 
vilion, when I demanded an explanation, you 
laughed aloud, and declared in the most naive 
and simple manner — that you had inflicted 
hell's torments on me, by way of contrast. 
Aye, by the Eternal mercy, that was a mockery, 
a jest, without a parellel, that was a height 
wickedness at which both heart and soul re- 
coil with shuddering. However, I will strive 
to disquiet, to agitate myself no more. To- 
morrow we set out for A ; and imme- 
diately on our arrival, I will speak to your 
mother." 

And now thoroughly overcome, Julia threw 
herself prostrate at her husband's feet — she 
wept, besought, protested that never, never 
again, throughout her whole life, would she al- 
low herself to be led into the slightest levity. 
She threatened to drown herself — ^to go mad — 
to kill herself before his eyes, if he refused to 
forgive her. However, Eudolf was immove- 
able ; for the period of her influence was really, 
as he had said, gone by ; and if some convul- 
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sive qtdverings of the muscles of his face, 
shewed that love was making its last struggle, 
the quickly retuming composure soon shewed, 
also, that the victory was won. 

He thrust her back from him ; and fled into 
his own chamber. 

" Oh, my friends, my beloved brother and 
sister, beg for me," and Julia, actually humi- 
liated herself so deeply as to crave help, 
counsel, encouragement, and comfort, from 
those, whom, of all others, she would have 
least wished to have had as witnesses of her 
degradation ; however, she thought no longer 
of humiliation or degradation — all she wished 
was once more to see herself in possession of 
her Eudolf 's love." 

Lavinia rose to receive the almost fainting 
young woman in her arms. 

But the Eittmeister said, with his deep, 
stem voice — 

" No, Julia, do not expect it from us — it 
would neither further Eudolf's happiness, or 
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your own ; after what you have allowed your- 
self to do, nothing can follow excepting — ^sepa- 
ration." 

" Oh ! no, no — ^I love him so dearly, I can 
never survive a separation " 

^^And I, on the other hand, have not a 
doubt, that, as soon as the first gush of sorrow 
has past, you will feel that life has its agre- 
mens; however, I will hope, and forgetting 
all the evil which you have brought on us — 
and, believe me, that is not a little — I will 
pray for you, that the terrible lesson, which 
you have now received, may be useful to you. 
Perhaps you may, at some future time, when 
purified by long and strict repentance, again 
appear before Eudolf, and beg of him to restore 
to you these rights, and that heart which 
you have now so idly trifled with, and lost. 
But the wounds, which you have dealt him, 
are not so lightly healed. Earnest energy, and 
above all, actual proofs, are requisite, to con- 
vince him, and the world, that you have laid 
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aside your levity, and have become all that a 
husband has a right to expect in one, to whom 
he has devoted his heart, and who has vowed, 
before her God, to sooth and comfort binn in all 
his troubles." 

Lavinia thanked her husband with a kindly 
look for what he had said ; Julia, however, felt 
little comforted by the prospect of an exist- 
ence, which, to her, seemed worse than 
death. 

However, there was nothing to be done; 
and as Ludwig had left the room, and Julia, 
alone with Lavinia, gave full vent to her 
boundless sorrow, the latter had now nothing 
to offer except entreaties and admonitions to 
patience and submission. 

^^ Is it then impossible — totally impossible, 
to prevail upon you to speak for me? you 
could always do so much with him, and would 
change him in a few moments, if you would 
but use your power." 
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" Such a power as you speak of, no one can 
have over him, at present ; but even supposing 
it were possible that I possessed it, would you, 
could you, desire that I should burden my 
conscience so far as to use it ? If you would 
have been now and for ever unhappy, if he 
had been provoked to self-murder, (you now 
know how far he can go) what could shield 
me from those reproaches which I should have 
to make to myself as a woman, as a sister ? 
on the other hand, I would advise you, from my 
heart, to follow Ludwig's plan — it is sure, if 
you carry it out with all that tenderness, good 
sense, and cautious consideration, which you 
must devote to an object of such infinite im- 
portance ; and bethink you, how much dearer 
will not your future happiness appear in your 
estimation, when you feel that you have won 
it yourself, instead of having received it as a 
gift of grace — due to the intercessions of 
others." 
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^' There you are right — quite right," ex- 
claimed Julia, at once excited to enthusiasm, 
as she rushed from one extreme to the other. 
"It is really a crime, to have thought of re- 
conciliation without repentance and penance ; 
but now I will endeavour, by living a pattern 
life, again to secure his love and respect, and 
if I wiU a thing, I have energy to carry it 
through ; you, however, promise me, that you 
will not be against me T^ 

"I do ; and if I see that you are in earnest 
with your noble and worthy purpose, I wiU do 
all I can to aid you in the attainment of your 
wish." 

" No— that you need not do— I will do it 
myself — myself alone !" 

Consoled by the idea of being able to carry 
out a work, which might deserve a crown of 
martyrdom, Julia gradually grew calm, dried 
her tears, and betook herself to her apartment, 
to think over her misfortune, which she, at 
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least, at this moment, felt most strongly, and 
bitterly repented. 



Immediately upon her retnm home, she went 
to a female relation, who resided some twenty 
miles from A . 

Here, in the retirement of a country resi- 
dence, she resolved to begin her work of con- 
version ; her pious, retired, nun-like life 
should soon reach Eudolf 's ears, and, doubtless, 
it could not, would not, be long ere, reconciled 
and more tender and affectionate than ever, he 
would lead her back, once more, to their 
beloved Jiome ; and during this time, the whole 
country was talking of nothing else but ^' how 
admirable was her truly noble self-devotion." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN EXPLANATION. 



And thus Eosenberg was suddenly deserted by- 
all its guests. 

On the first day after the agitating scenes, 
which had thus broken up the family re-union, 
both Ludwig and Lavinia felt so thoroughly 
depressed on account of Rudolf's troubles, that 
they had no time to think about their own. 
And Dame Brunsberg's remark, that her 
master and mistress were gliding about like a 
couple of spectres, wasi at least, so far 
E 2 
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correct, that they maintained an almost im- 
broken silence. 

But after the yoimg couple had risen from 
the supper-table, the Eittmeister proposed a 
walk in the moonlight, and seeing that La- 
vinia's eyes — even before she had opened her 
lips — plainly expressed a refusal, he quickly 
added — 

" You must not refuse to go out — it will do 
you good, for you have been sitting in your room 
the whole day." 

*^ I will fetch my bonnet," she said, but heF 
voice betrayed that kind of concession which 
rather originates in necessity than pleasure. 

'' That little imp of satan," muttered the 
Eittmeister, who could not possibly get the un- 
happy Julia out of his thoughts, and that she 
had thus destroyed a happiness which had 
already thrown out its buds, and would soon 
have broken forth into full and blossoming 
perfection. 

"And now we must just go overall thegi( und 
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again from the begiiming, and who knows 
whether we shall ever again return to the point 
where we stood before all this," 

Lavinia's voice and looks, more plainly than 
her behaviour, denoted that she coidd not for- 
get the insult which she had been subjected to 
as easily as it had been offered. 

At first, not a word passed Ludwig^s lips — 
but as they came by the pavilion, he grasped 
his life's hand, pressed it gently, and said, 
" wilt thou not hear me ?" 

Lavinia signed a mute assent, he con- 
tinued, 

" It is now a long, very long time since I 
began to suspect the nature of the feelings 
which Adrian cherished towards you." 

" And I," interrupted Lavinia, " should be 
perfectly ignorant now what your words could 
mean, had not Julia^ made me acquainted with 
a second piece of most unpardonable levity, of 
which she had been guilty. I know not how 
it occurred tlmt she arrived at the same opinion 
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as yourself — ^but enough; in order to induce 
the Count to go at six o'clock to the pavilion, 
where, according to her surmise, he would then 
have met Eudolf, and there would have been 
a scene, she took my note, and perfectly 
thoughtless of the consequences, threw it out 
to the Count, who was just at that moment 
passing under her window." 

" Great God, what an excessive want of all 
thought and caution," exclaimed Ludwig, 
coloring with anger at the bare recollection of 
the torture which this freak had occasioned 
him. 

" The Count, however," continued Lavinia, 
with emphasis, " had a better opinion of me 
than the person who should have known me 
better than he could do." 

^^ Ah, did you know, did you but guess, or did 
you only wish to understand, how I have strug- 
gled against this infernal feeling of jealousy, 
Lavinia — ^you would not say that so coldly." 

" Does not jealousy arise from distrust, Lud- 
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wig? and can any man, who has the least 
respect for himself, possibly esteem the woman 
whom he suspects of carrying on an unlawM 
love affair under his very eyes." 

" My thoughts never went such a length 
as that," rejoined the Eittmeister, flushing 
violently ; " had such been the case, I hope 
you will do me the honor to believe, that I 
should not have behaved so extremely peaceably 
as I did." 

" If you call it behaving exceedingly pea- 
ceably — ^in the first place, insulting yout wife 
with a multitude of allusions which she, most 
fortunately, could not comprehend; and then 
actually threatening to burst in the doors, and 
make the whole household spectators of her 
disgraceful conduct — then I do most truly 
thank God that I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing you in your less peaceful 
moments." 

" You are not this evening so kind as usual," 
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said Ludwig, seeking to keep down the vehe- 
mence of his feeling. 

" It is not difficult to be kind and patient 
when one has only to contend with a little ill 
humour, or even a slight injustice, when this is 
confined to something that really does exist, or 
at least appears to do so — ^but when it proceeds 
to an extent, where kindness and conciliation 
can no longer be resorted to without bringing 
degradation in their train— there is an end to 
them both at once." 

*' And what follows then," asked Ludwig, in 
a voice, which audibly began to tremble. 

" That is a question I can hardly answer — 
but I look upon it as a settled point, that you 
would deem that woman worthy of your utter 
contempt — ^who so lightly esteemed her own 
honor, that she could hear it ruthlessly attacked 
and insulted one day, and yet be ready the 
next to forgive and to forget an insult — aye, I 
might even say a crime of such a nature." 
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" In spite of the pain which your words 
must give me, I feel at the same time a won- 
derful satisfaction in hearing from them — ^that 
you regard the matter in so strict and severe a 
point of view. If you thus esteem the bare 
suspicion of infidelity as a crime, with what 
abhorrence must you not regard the realty." 

" Abhorrence," exclaimed Lavinia, and her 
eyes shone with a brightness almost supema- 
tural, " I must now borrow the expression 
which you used yourself a moment or two 
ago, I do not feel myself sufficiently peace- 
fully disposed to be content with abhorrence 
for the husband who should thus deceive me. 
I would hate him — as long as I had a feeling 
left." 

" And feeling — thinking thus yourself," said 
Ludwig, who was scarcely able to control the 
sense of rapture with which Lavinia's wild en- 
thusiasm inspired him — ^' canst thou yet con- 
demn me ?" 
E 5 
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" Even these very feelings and opinions, I 
judge severely as well from one point of view 
as the other ; for, if infidelity is the blackest 
and darkest of all crimes — ^that which stands 
immediately after it on the list, is, doubtless, 
when a man from a mere unfounded suspicion, 
without a single valid reason, is capable of 
accusing his wife of such guilt, and of actually 
proceeding to use invectives against her on 
account of it." 

" Can it be affirmed, however, that from the 
moment when I found your note on Adrian's 
writing table, I was master of my reason ? oh, 
you must have seen, felt, from my language, 
that I was not ; and even the half of the insane 
and unnatural torments which I experienced 
from the moment when you left me, until that 
in which I found you pure as the angels of 
heaven, would be sufficient to atone for a crime 
which I never, never could have been guilty of, 
had our marriage been aught beyond a mere 
ceremony." 
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" Do not say that, you know I always con- 
sidered it as sacred." 

" Yes to a certain extent, but confess too 
that our relative position and the covenant 
which we made on our wedding evening might 
have led a less noble minded woman than your- 
self to feel it allowable, to extend her plan* 
somewhat beyond the 25 th of September. 
However, let us speak of it no more ; rather 
tell me, dear Lavinia, if there is any other 
crime, except actual infidelity, which is incapa- 
ble of atonement." 

" I have not thought upon the point, and 
am therefore imable to express an opinion," 
she replied evasively, ^^ however, instead of 
that I have been thinking that the husband 
who has once burned and raged with jealousy 
without provocation having been given by his 
wife, might very easily find such provocation 
in the most innocent words which escaped her 
in the society of others, where the seeds of 
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this dreadful evil exist, they very seldom die 
away." 

" There is no evil, no disease, for which there 
is not a remedy," he answered, passing at once 
into the soft warm tones which had so often 
found their way to Lavinia's heart. " Thou, 
thou, alone hast taught me to know those tor- 
ments, which must be worse that those of lost 
souls, (for never, durmg my union with my 
beloved Charlotte, was I a prey to them), and 
thou, thou alone cans't heal me. Oh, thou 
fcaowest that patience and submission are not 
among my failings, however, if these qualities 
can work a change in that sentence which thy 
continually evasive answers have pronounced, 
in Heaven's name demand what thou wilt — I 
am convinced thou wilt be noble, magnanimous 
enough ; aye, I venture to hope that thou dost 
nourish esteem enough for me not to put my 
feelings to a trial before which I need to 
blush." 
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Lavinia's heart beat loud for joy, yet she 
had sufficient i)ower not to expose herself to his 
flamiag glances. 

" Oh," thought she, " is this the man who 
conducted me here ten months ago. Am I too 
the same woman. All wonders of love— to 
rush into the abyss and to awake in Heaven — 
in case — in case, at least " 

And her silent thoughts suflftised her cheeks 
with the most lovely crimson, but the lips 
were still resolutely closed, the* eyes too, did 
not speak — there was much, much here to be 
considered. 

" As you deny me an answer — will you al- 
low me to divine it ?" asked Ludwig, bending 
down his head so low that his hair waved upon 
her cheek, and hope stole into his heart and 
whispered cunning language in his ears. 

" No, Ludwig, I am no friend to guess work, 
and I will not withhold my answer, but you 
must blame yourself alone if it does not satisfy 
you." 
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*^ Let me hear it.'' 

" All that has occurred has excited me so 
much that I feel a change of residence abso- 
lutely necessary." 

" How ?" 

" I wish to leave Eosenberg." 

The Eittmeister stood as if rooted to the 
spot. 

" Laviaia," said he, in a tone which clearly 
manifested how these words had agitated him, 
" will you jest at this moment ?" 

^' Quite the contrary — I have merely ex- 
pressed my wish, it now remains with you to 
consent or to refuse." 

Ludwig's countenance had become quite 
pale — the blood now rushed to it again in 
streams, and plainly shewed that anger was 
mingled with his sorrow. 

'^ Why do you choose to speak thus, in a 
manner which at this moment signifies less 
than nothing ; you know full well that even 
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should I expire for affiction, it never could 
come into my mind for a single instant, either 
by entreaty or by the exercise of authority, 
to detain the woman who longed herself to 
break her chains. You know from your own 
experience that I did not refuse to let you de- 
part when once before you expressed a wish to 
do so?" 

Lavinia was for a moment silent. 

" That was quite a different case," she at 
length said, thoughtfully, " then I should have 
departed alone." 

" And now," asked Ludwig, who began to 
breath again. 

" Now it was not my intention to go, except 
under your protection." 

" Oh how wicked you can be, nearly as bad 
as Julia." 

Ludwig endeavoured as well as he was able 
to conceal the sudden change in all his feelings, 
the joy, the happiness which rushed like a tern- 
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pest through his soul, and would have vented 
itself in words. 

" Oh, never say so," said Lavinia, with an 
involuntary shudder. ** If you have taken up 
an idea that I wished to go away by myself, 
that is a matter which you must settle with 
yourself." 

" And will gladly imdertake to do so, but 
where would you go then ?" 

" I should like very much to enjoy a little 
recreation I think, but consider now I am only 
now saying what I wish. I think we might 
go to one of the most frequented watering 
places — ^there we shall assuredly meet with 
much society, and then after spending August 
there, we might make a tour to Copenhagen, 
and then return by Schonen and Blekingen — 
that would be very, very pleasant to me." 

" Then it shall be done. I will arrange all 
my matters at home, here, as quickly as possi- 
ble, so that I can be absent — and now then — 
how long ?" 
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"That depends upon yourself, but if we 
want to see anything, a visit to the baths re- 
quires " 

" I see," interrupted Ludwig, " we shall 
want a couple of months." 

X " Yes, that is very possible." 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE TRIAL. 



In the first days of August our young Mends 
left Eosenberg. At the moment when the 
gates closed behind them, they were both under 
the influence of feelings which plainly mani- 
fested their mutual fear lest they might never 
more enter this home which had become so 
dear to both, in each other's company again. 

Ludwig had the most perfect reliance on the 
nobility of Lavinia's character, and the purity 
of her principles ; but he, nevertheless, dreaded 
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that she might, consequent upon some false or 
erroneous idea, place them both in a position, 
which would render it impossible, with due 
regard to their feelings of self-respect and in- 
dependance, to struggle against the sentence 
which had been decreed for the twenty-fifth of 
September. 

Lavinia, on the other hand, who was anx- 
ious to make a close examination into Ludwig's 
worst failing — -namely : his unbridled inclina- 
tion to jealousy — for all the rest was in her 
eyes as of no moment — ^had, by no means^ the 
intention of being weak. 

Should she find her apprehensions confirmed, 
and should this passion blaze up afresh, she was 
resolved — irrevocably resolved, to prefer 
eternal separation to a union in which the 
kindly ministers of love might lightly change 
their shapes, and transform themselves into 
furies at any moment. 

In the course of this trial, however, she 
strictly laid it down as a rule for herself, that 
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she would never trangress the Umits of the most 
extreme caution. 

A watering place — a, resort where so many 
people meet together — always affords a young 
and captivating woman an opportunity of being 
seen and admired. Lavinia was well aware of 
this, and she felt convinced beforehand, from 
past experience, that she should stand in the 
first rank in this respect ; she also felt quite 
aware of the danger of this trial, by which she 
wished to obtain an assurance of her future 
happiness, and that not only was perfect 
purity of intention, but incessant watchful- 
ness over herself absolutely necessary — ^in 
order, at once, to expose herself to the danger, 
and, at the same time, guard against its ill 
effects. 

For Ludwig, it was at once a new, flattering, 
delightful, and disquieting sensation, to behold 
his wife, whose attention had, till now, been 
exclusively devoted to himself, so surrounded, 
so idolised, and so engaged, that he was actually 
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obliged to take some trouble to draw her at- 
tention, even for a moment, upon himself, 
when in society. 

But whenever Ludwig approached her, 
whether she was dancing, or engaged in Uvely 
conversation, she had always, not merely a 
Mendly smile, but a couple of kind words for 
him, or a little glance, and these slight marks of 
&vor made him feel so thankful and happy, that 
he easily reconciled himself to the thousand and 
one Uttle novel services and attentions, which 
he had formerly laughed at, when he had seen 
other husbands engaged in them, and to which 
the idea of subjecting himself had never even 
occurred to him during the times of the late 
blessed Charlotte; but which, he now felt 
afraid to neglect, lest somebody else should 
take a fancy to assist him therein. 

"Have you already finished your game?" 
would Lavinia sometimes say, with a smile, 
when, at the end of a waltz, she saw Ludwig 
looking slightly embarrassed at his own galr 
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lantry, waiting near with her shawl or mantilla 
on his arm. 

" Oh, yes," he once whispered to her, good- 
humouredly, "it is not quite so pleasant to 
sit there at the card-table, when one has a 
pretty wife, whom other people are dancing 
about, and courting ; and it appears to me as 

if Major G makes such a fuss about your 

shawl, that it is the best way to undertake 
the oflBce of holding it myself, while you are 
waltzing." 

" Ah, the poor husbands ! what they have to 
bother them ! My dear Ludwig, I am quite 
sure you will not forget this ^ tour ' as long as 
you live." 

" This cure, you mean — ^no, no, that is very 
likely ; but, as there is nothing in the world 
like experience, perhaps it was not unneces- 
sary." 

And Ludwig, who became daily more and 
more in love with his wife, discovered in her, 
every day, a multitude of fresh charms upen 
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the track of which he was set by the admira- 
tion of others ; nevertheless, he never suffered 
the sKghtest sensation of jealousy, for Lavinia 
never gave any of her admirers even the most 
distant sign of encouragement ; he, however, 
felt frightfully envious. All wished to see her 
— speak with her — ^ask her opinion, and consult 
her tastes about every new amusement ; and it 
was not enough that all this courtesy surrounded 
her out of the house, but even during the few 
hours when she was at home, there was quite 
enough of it to be seen. 

^' The doors are never left in peace, for the 
eternal visitors," he remarked, once or twice, 
with some little immistakeable marks of im- 
patience. 

On the first occasion, Lavinia appeared not 
to hear him ; but, on the second, she asked him, 
with one of her most dangerous glances — 

" Is it, then, your wish that we should not 
receive ?" 

^* K you donH care about it, I certainly do 
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not ? God knows," said he, infinitely delighted 
at the prospect of spending a couple of quiet 
hours with his wife, alone. 

However, Lavinia, who, at present, or as 
long as her proposed trial lasted, was not the 
least desirous of giving her hushand an op- 
portunity of payiug his court to her tete-d-tetey 
answered quite naturally — 

" Jfo ; it would be telling an untruth to say 
so. I think that as we have come here, we 
ought to be sociable." 

" Well then, we are at home to every body : 
but now, when I observe how much you like 
seeing visitors, and what pleasure you find in 
taking part in various amusements, it occurs to 
me, for the first time, how awfully tiresome 
you must have found it at Eosenberg." 

Had Ludwig said this in the form of a re- 
proach, it would have been most painful to his 
wife, that he should have entertained this 
opinion of her ; but he now made the observa- 
tion with such kindness in his manner and ex- 
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pression, that she plainly perceived that his 
words came from his heart, and her own an- 
swer, therefore, contained a heart-felt expres- 
sion of cordiality, which far out weighed all 
the inclination which she, at present, appeared 
to entertain for society. 

" At home," she said, " a wife, who enjoys 
the highest kind of happiness, in possessing 
the respect, and the — the — good will of her 
husband, has no leisure to be weary — and her 
pleasures and engagements are far greater there 
than any where else." 



Among the young men, who most openly 
sought to attract the notice of the young and 
admired wife, was the gentleman whom the 

Bittmeister had mentioned as Major G 

whose gallant and persevering attention soon 
enough assumed the shape of a homage, which 
caused the whole of the society, at the baths, 
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to assert that he only delayed his long de- 
tennined departure, from one day to another, 
on account of the attractions of the beautiM 
Mrs. C— Skold. 

The Eittmeister himself communicated this 
piece of news to his wife, and laughingly 
added — 

" I really never saw a more absolute fiace of 
despair than the Major put on yesterday, when 
you left the ball before the last waltz." 

" And I," rejoined Lavinia, smiling, " never 
saw a pair of eyes lighted up with such de- 
lighted malice as yours, when you carried me 
off amid the profoimd reverences of my dis- 
consolate cavalier." 

" It is possible enough that they may have 
betrayed something of the sort ; however, it 
would really be top much to desire, that I 
should feel much compassion for him, while 
every one else was laughing at his misfortune 
— ^however, I never heard why you chose to re- 
turn home so early." 
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" Shall 1 tell you quite honestly ?" 

" K you really think me worthy of your full 
confidence." 

" Eather say, if I do not think it may be 
dangerous to give it you.'^ 

" I believe myself, that there can exist very 
little danger in the matter. If the failing, of 
which I have once been guilty, were invincible, 
it would have had ample opportunity here to 
have shewn itself long ago, in a thousand 
shades, of every degree of strength and 
weakness ; however, our conversation shortly 
before leaving home, as well as the fact, that I 
have quite sufficient vanity to believe that I 
am ftdly capable of entering the lists with 
any of those who vie with each other for 
your favor, make me feel quite easy in that 
respect." 

" And could you not have felt the same with 
regard to Count Adrian ?" 

" Not in every respect ; moreover, you were 
* F 5 
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SO very kindly disposed to him — ^you evidently 
valued his society, and he could rejoice daily in 
feeling that he possessed your sympathy." 

" Yes, in my quality of his hostess ?" 

" All the same ; and now pnly just consider 
the imfortunate concatenation of circumstances, 
and that I myself had so little hope of pleasing 
you, that it was utterly impossible I could 
regard otherwise than with uneasiness, such a 
competitor as Adrian." 

" And have you more hope now ?" asked 
she, with a look full of captivating arch- 
ness. 

"You know, very well," he replied, in 
the same tone, " that I have not the happiness 
of being able to ground my opinion on ex- 
perience ; and as you are the first lady whose 
favor I have ever taken the least trouble to 
obtain, I really cannot venture to affirm, as a 
beginner, to what extent I have succeeded. 
Meanwhile, however," he continued, laughing, 
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" it must always be considered a little out of 
the usual course, beginning with marriage, and 
ending with courting." 

" Granted ! but, to come back again from 
our little joke to our former subject. I will 
tell you so much as this, that Major GPs homage 
assumes a degree of warmth, which is any- 
thing but agreeable to me." 

" What ! He has not ventured in words ?" 
and Ludwig's eyes blazed up at once. 

*^ Be calm ! tell me whether you have your- 
self observed, that I have given either him, or 
any other man, the least occasion to lead them 
to believe, that my ears were open to receive 
the sighs of gallantry ?" 

" No, no, a thousand times no. I believe I 
may even say, with a safe conscience, that they 
have not been open to the sighs of your own 
husband; but, seriously speaking, you have 
now, during these three weeks, ftdly displayed 
all that good sense and perfect refinement, 
which I always believed you to possess; 
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you have enjoyed everything, but all in 
moderation." 

" That is well." (Lavinia wisely took care 
not to appear to understand her husband's hint.) 
" But this little gleam of good sense does net, 
however, prevent a man from going mad ; the 
Major's lips, it is true, say nothing ; but his 
eyes— his air— have sufficiently expressed his 
feelings, particularly yesterday evening, and 
yesterday morning, on the promenade, when 

you were conversing with Mrs. B ; and 

merely fiar the sake of prolonging his torment- 
ing amusem^it, he purposes, if I have under- 
stood rightly, to propose to you, that we should 
travel together to Copenhagen, where he is 
also going; this nonsense would be scarcely 
worth mentioning, were it not that, perhaps, 
without this little confidence, on my part, you 
might have accepted his proposal out of mere 
civility, without giving it a thought." 

^* I thank you from my heart, for your 
candour, and your confidence. I should, how- 
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eyer, under any oiroumstanoe, have rejectod his 
overtures towards any more intimate acquaint* 
anoe ; £»r, without in the least feeling jealous, 
it is the undoubted right and duty of a 
husband, at least, not to enoourage the 
homage, which a crowd of idle young men 
think fit to devote to his wife.'' 

^^ There you are peifecUy right; and I 
should consider the contrary as a token of too 
great indifference on such a point — and the 
reason why I thought it probable that you 

might not, perhaps, reftise Major G 's pro- 

position was, that I imagined, that you might 
fency, that giving your consent was the best 
proof of trust and confidence which you could 
possibly afford to me." 

^^ And you wished to guard me fix>m coming 
to a &lse conclusion ? Oh, that redoubles, aye, 
increases even tenfold my heartfelt respect ; 
and I can give you no higher proof of my 
gratitude than by openly confessing that you 
have hereby rescued me from no slight em- 
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barrassment — for, without a doubt, a severe 
struggle would have arisen between my indig- 
nation, at opening such a door to the Major, 
and my apprehension of, by a refusal, inspiring 
you with the belief that I was jealous — an 
idea, the incalculable consequences of which I 
really have not courage calmly to consider. 
I now again breathe freely, for you have given 
me the right to free you from his impor- 
tunity," 



In fact, some days afterwards. Major G- 



made his proposal ; but it was met with so 
many courteous excuses, on the part of the 
Eittmeister, that it was necessarily given up. 
This, however, did not withold the above gen- 
tleman, who had now regularly fallen in love 
with Lavinia, from following her with the sole 
and only view of seeing her, and by means of 
numerous chance, but also thoroughly well 
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<»lciilated meetings, indemnifying himself for 
fhe misfortone of not being able to be con- 
tixmally in her society. 

Howeyer, from the moment when Lavinia 
obseryed this, she became so cold and reserved, 
that the Major strove in vain to obtain even a 
single one of those smiling glances, which had 
formerly gladdened his heart ; and after they 
had, at last, taken a formal leave of each other 
at Copenhagen — the Major to continue his 
journey to Paris, and the Kittmeister and his 
wife to return to Sweden — Lavinia exclaimed, 
with a light and joyous heart — 

" Gk)d be praised ! that, at last, I shall see 
this tiresome man no more." 

" Can you believe me, when I tell you," said 
Ludwig, " that I really compassionate the poor 
devil." 

" That is too generous !" 

"No, it is merely human; had he really 
been one who could be my rival — ^that is, had 
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you displayed any, the very least humaaity to- 
wards him, it might have become a very seri- 
ous aflEair ; but as the ojily fruits of his tire- 
some dancing attendance upon you, have been 
that you consider him a bore, I can really afford 
him a little compassion.'' 

But when Major G , or, as Lavinia 

termed him, her double, was the first person 
whom they met at Helsingborg, where Ludwig 
made some days' stay, to pay a yisit to a friend 
who lived in the neighbourhood, he had nearly 
lost his patience outright, particularly as 
Lavinia could not approach the window with- 
out being immediately reflected by her per- 
severing double, who had established himself 
in apartments vis-d-vis to their own. 

" Let us go away," besought Lavinia, 
eagerly, when she noticed how Ludwig's blood 
was beginning to boil. 

"No, I must speak with him — that is my 
duty — ^for you must feel that it is a most 
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shameless proceeding to follow any woman, be 
she married or single, in this way; and if he 
posts himself at the window again, with his 
impudent &ce spying over nere, I shall go 
over to him," 

And now Lavinia trembled, and grew pale 
with fear. 

She felt assured that the Major would not 
budge from his place, which, indeed, no one 
had any right to dispute with him ; but she 
was conviaced, on the other hand, that under 
present circumstances, a mere trifle would be 
enough to excite Ludwig's irritable tempera- 
ment to the highest point ; and what might be 
the result? 

And now it was time to try the extent of the 
influence which she had really acquired over 
biTYi ; and she resolved to exercise it to the ut- 
termost. 

" My good Ludwig, let us go on this even- 
iag, it will be a beautiful moonlit night, and I 
have seen all that I wished, so that I shall not 
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the least regret losing our to-morrow's excur- 
sion ; I am getting tired of dawdling about 
and seeing sights. 

" But would it not be excessively absurd to 
be compelled to relinquish the field so ignomi- 
niously ? I really fear that I cannot agree to 
such a strange proposal." 

"Not the least strange or absurd; and if 
you consent, I do not say to my proposal, but 
to my request, I shall receive the most palpa- 
ble evidence of the groundlessness of my ap- 
prehensions, for I shall know right well, that 
you only do so for the sole purpose of giving 
strength to my confidence ; if, however, you 
refuse me, then I must unwillingly believe that 
a little jealousy is still smouldering in the 
ashes, and merely waits a pretence for bursting 
into a flame." 

" No, by Heavens, that, at any rate, is un- 
true ; but this is really too much for human 
patience. Now see, there he is loimging again, 
and sending his piercing glances right through 
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windows and cnrtains. I tell you, it needs 
more than hmnan patience to submit, to see 
one's wife exposed to such looks." 

Ludwig snatched up his hat. 

" But, my dear Ludwig, I do not see these 
glances — I detest and abhor them. Now, be 
good, and reasonable, and gallant, Ludwig; 
and just give orders for our departure ; or will 
you have me believe that my entreaties have 
no weight with you ? You know you once said 
' the entreaty of a wife might do much' — ah ! 
You smile— then the victory is my own, and 
you wiU stay here— oh, yes, of course, I know 
you will." 

It was not, however, quite so easy a matter 
to bring Ludwig's heated blood back again into 
its usual state of calmness ; but how could he 
deny, when Lavinia thus besought ? Enough, 
Lavinia and love gained the day. 

Ludwig acknowledged, afterwards, that he 
was not altogether ill-pleased. 
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"But," he continued, in the best possible 
humor, " if things go on thus, it looks rather 
bad, as regards my sovereignty at home ; for I 
can very plainly perceive that it is already 
verging continually towards its decline, and— 
Fall." 
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CHAPTEE VI- 



THE LAST CLOUDS ABE BISPEBSED, AND ALL IS JOT. 



In accordance with Lavinia's express desire, 
the joTimey home was so arranged, that they did 
not approach the vicinity of Eosenberg until 
towards the 25th of September. 

On the 24th, towards noon, she declared 
that she was so fatigued, that the best thing 
they could do would be to remain at the small 
town where they had just arrived. 

Although fully convinced that Lavinia would 
never have desired to make this tour with him, 
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had it been her intention to insist upon the 
separation ; yet Ludwig felt each day, which 
brought him nearer to the 25th, such an ex- 
traordinary and burning uneasiness, that he 
spent by far the largest portion of his time in 

IrougW and olj, -Itini^, in hi» own 
mind, his whole behaviour during their jour- 
ney, to see if he had manifested one single in- 
stance of weakness, which could possibly be 
inscribed in the rubric of jealousy. 

He could not discover the very least thing, 
but, notwithstanding, he could not rid himself 
of a feeling of uneasiness when he thought of 
the crisis which was before them. 

In both cases this was of immeasurable im- 
portance, and if he felt at one moment nearly 
dizzy with thoughts of rapture, he was in tiie 
next condemned to imdergo the torments of hell; 
and in the numerous comparisons which he 
drew, he felt that he would rather prefer death 
a thousand times, to the loss of this woman, 
who had become so dear to his inmost soul. 
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that he felt absolutely astonished at the T^onders 
which love had effected. 

During the last week, Lavinia, too had be- 
come quite unlike her former self. 

She was no longer free and unembarrassed 
as before ; for now again did that image arise 
incessantly in her mind, which, for a time, had 
been thrown into the shade, but now resumed 
its power afresh; the image of Marie Eehnmann. 
It was very clear that when all was done, this 
circumstance must be considered as one of the 
most important, and Lavinia, who, but a short 
time previous, had been so severely strict 
towards her husband, felt more than once an 
anxious fear which made her tremble at the 
bare thought lest all her early apprehensions 
might yet turn out to be well founded. Yes, 
her jealousy regarded not merely the present — 
she even recoiled at the mere idea of ever 
setting her eyes upon a female, who had been 
thus connected with her husband. 

The more she thought of it the more appa- 
rent it became, that this altogether exceeded 
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her powers — and spite of the most perfect con- 
viction which she now felt, that she possessed 
Ludwig's confidence, a confidence which would 
certainly retrograde no more, she, notwith- 
standing, felt that a separation was yet possible, 
unless he should be prepared so ftdly to declare 
and explain everything, that she could likewise 
meet hun with a similar confidence on her 
own part. 

" I feel," she said to her husband, " that 
this evening I must be alone." 

Ludwig withdrew with a heartfelt wish, that 
he was twenty four hours older. 

After a night rendered anxious and wakeful 
by a thousand strange and various reflections, 
our young pair beheld the dawn of that morn- 
ing which they now almost wished far away, 
the clouds dispersed, and the twenty-fifth of 
September, the anniversary of their wedding 
day, shone out with a bright clear sky. 

Lavinia first entered the little saloon which 
separated their apartments. 

Seeing nothing of Ludwig, she smiled as she 
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recollected the apprehensions with which she 
had awakened on that day, a year ago, and 
which she had expressed so energetically, that 
he might have left her ; now she had no fears 
of the kind. She suspected that he had gone 
for a morning walk, and almost at the same 
moment recognising the sound of his footsteps 
in the passage, such a degi«ee of nervous agita- 
tion came over her, that she was obliged to lean 
against the window for support. It was for- 
tunate that the coffee table was being covered 
when they exchanged their morning salutations, 
for they were both under the influence of such 
Uvely emotions, that the presence of a third 
and uninterested person was absolutely neces- 
sary to enable them to repress and compose 
their agitated feelings. 

At length they were alone, and seated at 
their respective sides of the table. 

Ludwig beheld with some degree of fear 
Lavinia's unusual uneasiness, she was flushed 
and pale by turns, at one instant her eyes 
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flashed in the next, every spark of brightness 
forsook them, and her hands trembled so 
violently, that Ludwig was obliged to relieve 
her of the coffee-pot. 

After they had both, with difficulty, managed 
to swallow a few drops, Ludwig rang, and the 
coffee service was removed- 

" For some time, both were incapable of 
commencing the conversation, and they had 
to endure the wearying torment of the con- 
tinual hiorrying backwards and forwards in the 
adjoining rooms. At last, the tiresome task of 
sweeping and setting to rights was finished, 
and perfect stillness succeeded in the little 
suite of apartments which lay entirely by itself 
on the second floor, and was shaded from with- 
out by some large lime trees." 

Lavinia had seated herself upon the sofa, 
and leaned her head upon her hand, Ludwig 
paced to and fro, and thus passed a quarter of 
an hour — for Lavinia's striking uneasiness, 
which might conceal more than he could anti- 
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cipate, continually caused a kind of dread to 
mingle with his ardent wish to have his £ate 
determined. 

At last he abruptly stopped. 

" Oh, how does each error — each hasty ex- 
citement of temper bring its own pimishment," 
he commenced, turning a look beaming with 
tenderness and affection upon her who had one 
year ago, on that day, become his wife. I feel 
shamed in my own eyes and in yoiu* presence 
when I recal to mind that insane resolve which 
is the guilty cause of our mutual, painftd, and 
embarrassed feelings this day. Oh, had I 
upon that occasion but manifested what you 
have since so frequently exercised towards me 
— patience — forbearance, probably no such 
long period would have elapsed, until on the 
one hand, the kindness of your heart, and on 
the other my own unceasing exertions would 
have diminished the dislike which you then 
felt, and have placed us in a better relative 
position towards each other. If, however, I 
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then acted an arrogant, or more correctly, an 
unreasonable, inconsiderate part, you know 
yourself whether I have not had to suflfer sorely 
for my error, but, beloved Lavinia " 

And the second of these two words, for the 
first time thus connected and applied, made 
such a lively impression upon Ludwig's feelings 
that all embarrassment, uneasiness and fear 
vanished at once like the clouds before the ge- 
nial warmth of the sun. 

"Beloved, beloved Lavinia, what farther 
declarations are needed after what thine own 
eyes have seen ? Thou must thyself have seen 
that a new life has sprung up into being within 
me. I who never knew what love- was — 
understood not its mighty power — was capable, 
a year ago, of uttering those words of madness 
—but oh, what struggles has not this madness 
cost me since-^thousands, thousands of strug- 
gles, sweet as well as bitter — a slave to my 
given word and vow, I have, notwithstand- 
ing, never insulted thee with the faintest hint 
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of my dissatisfaction, with not one single allu- 
sion to my desire to break through our unna- 
tural relations — to-day, however, to-day, when 
either Heaven must open its portals, or I must 
fall into the abyss of wretchedness — ^to-day I 
entreat thee." 

And Ludwig, the proud and once selfish, 
egotist, Ludwig, kneeled before a woman. 

'' I entreat, I beseech thee forgive me for 
the madness which I then was guilty of. To- 
day do I entreat of thee, with burning holy 
prayers, become mine, become my adored my 
honored wife, my life, my all; the feelings 
which thou inspirest, are at once so mighty and 
so gentle, that they cause me to experience by 
turns, the purest bliss, and the most consuming 
agonies — I mean not now the agonies of 
jealousy, but of fear — of the imspeakable, ter- 
rible dread lest thou shouldst never really be 
capable of loving him, whom thou didst once 
detest ; for without love, entire and undivided 
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love the gate of Heaven must be, to me, for ever 
closed." 

He was silent, but his eyes still spoke 
with fervent and beseeching glances. 

" And so, Ludwig," faltered Lavinia, " you 
would yet, in case I should not share your 
feelings, steadfastly persist in maintaining the 
resolve which you expressed on our wedding 
evening." 

Ludwig regarded her with a glance of inex- 
pressible affection and anxiety. 

" Nothing," he said, at length, '^ nothing 
could recompense me for thy loss — but nothing 
could at the same time be a compensation for 
the grief of passing an entire existence at the 
side of one for whom my feelings burned, while 
hers were chilled towards me ; no, rather, far 
rather — separation." 

Upon Lavinia's lips played a smile of almost 
holy beauty, and whilst warm blushes dyed 
her cheeks, she answered in a soft but clear, 
firm voice — 
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' ' As thou knowest the history of thine own feel- 
ings, thou dost know mine too, and it were alike 
repugnant to my character and my sentiments 
to delay, by any coquettish evasion, my acknow- 
ledgment. Oh, Ludwig, I know thee too — aU 
too well not to know that thou hast never yet 
bent thy knee to woman, and would not now 
have kneeled to me hadst thou not already felt 
aU the certainty thou couldst desire ; but be- 
sides the [feelings, which yield themselves 
— flomething more is yet required, that — 
that " 

" Ask — demand what thou wilt," said Lud- 
wig, enthusiastically ; ^^ I know no limit to the 
sacrifices of which I am not capable, should 
you desire such. AU, all, so I may but keep 
thy love." 

" Then seat thyself here, by me, my dear 
Ludwig, and let us strive to be calm and 
rational. I have a confession too to make." 

"No, rather be silent," he exclaimed, turn- 
ing pale, ^^is it about that miserable Gotthard, 
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who ah, forgive, but I always go mad 

when I think upon another man, who, be he 
alive or dead, had once an interest in thy 
heart." 

" You wild man, oh, how shall I ever suc- 
ceed in taming you ; however, console yourself, 
there is no question here, of myself or of Gott- 
hard either — may he rest in peace. I think of 
him no more, either in sorrow or in bitter- 
ness; my feelings for thee, Ludwig, have 
chased away or softened down all others, and 
what I demand for my future peace refers to 
thee and thee alone. — I abhor jealousy, and 
yet wilt thou believe it ? I have myself been 
its victim ; thou knowest that three times I 
have appeared to thee to have been influenced 
by inexplicable caprice — ^first on the afternoon 
when we were returning home after dining at 
the Parsonage, and again that same evening, 
when I had Gotthard's letter before me, and 
thou — " she continued casting down her eyes, 
" believed that it had called forth my 
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emotion ; then when I pretended I was ill, and 
finished by saying that I wished to go away ; 
and thirdly, when in the Spring you came to 
meet me on my return from A ." 

^' And could all that have happened," cried 
Ludwig, and his eyes flashed for joy ; for he re- 
garded the matter from a different point of 
view from Lavinia ; '* could all that have hap- 
pened because thou oh, no ! no ! I am not 

such a vain, conceited fool, as to be 
able to think so ; for then thou, too, must 
needs, for a long time — aye, even as long, 
nearly as I, myself, have glowed with the same 
feelings which have warmed my heart." 

" It was our fate," she rejoined, smiling — 
"it was our punishment, to which we must 
submit ourselves in patience; but, Ludwig, 
the simple truth is, that I have been jealous ; 
and that you have latterly found me more even 
tempered and composed, has been the result of 
a visit, which, previous to your return, I paid 
Q 2 
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to Mrs. Eehnmaim^ who without given me the 
least explanation, succeeded, by her kind, 
Mendly words, in dispersing all my troubled 
thoughts — ^to-day, however, when we are talk- 
ing of uniting our destinies for ever — ^to-day 
you must explain to me the nature of this con- 
nection which — ^and that you cannot deny — 
has continued, even since our marriage." 

'^ And shall continue as long as I live, my 
own beloved, dear, charming Lavinia." 
" What, Ludwig ! what say you ?" 
" I say, that were it not such an inconceiv- 
able and totally unexpected increase of my 
own happiness, to perceive that you, too, have 
experienced the same torments as myself, I 
would in serious, sorrowful earnest, reproach 
you, for having been capable of believing that 
nearly under your own eyes, I could have 
ever dreamed of keeping a mistress ! and even 
that was not enough ! Oh ! I should, indeed, 
have been compelled to forego all claims to 
honor, had I been capable of requesting you, 
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my wife, to bow to her; and had I, after- 
wards, allowed you to offer her a seat in yoiu* 
own carriage — ^ah, Lavinia, where was then 
your usual, clear-sighted judgment ?" 

" Where ? I know not ! And, in Heaven's 
name, Ludwig, is this true ? but I read it in 
your eyes, that I have been foolish in the ex- 
treme. Oh, never, never could you have so 
acted towards the poor girl, whom you pro- 
tected as a sister. But now hear, what I was 
compelled to listen to." 

And now Lavinia related every circumstance 
— ^the conversation which she had overheard at 
the parsonage ; the note which !Mrs. Kumlin 
had dropped out of spite ; and lastly, the guile- 
less information of the honest Sergeant, touch- 
ing his master's visits at Kulleti. 

Ludwig was astonished, beside himself, at 
the baseness and shamelessness of mankind; 
but all, all was forgotten; and overwhelmed, in 
the flood ci blissfiil feelings which streamed 
into his bosom. 
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"No, but you don^t get off so easily 
though," began Lavinia, anew; "I recollect 
that you once told me, yourself, that you had 
formerly thought , of uniting yourself to Marie 
Eehnmann." 

" Aye, I said so ; and that very thing should 
have convinced you, that had I been scoundrel 
enough to have seduced her, I should not after- 
wards have deserted her ; but, my beloved, do 
you, also, remember, what more I said ? 'Twas 
this — ^Before my purpose was matured, she 
had already become unworthy to bear my 
name." 

" And so, my Ludwig, and so—" 

" And so, for the first time, you have to beg 
my pardon." 

And he clasped his aim as firmly round her 
as if he never meant to release her again, till 
the end of the world. 

" Oh, no, we have not come to that yet. I 
should imagine, that it yet remains to be ex- 
plained — ^why, in your note, you expressed ap- 
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prehension lest a certain connection should 
come to my ears ?" 

" For that I had good and sufficient grounds 
"Vfhich I will commimicate hereafter ; but now, 
I should think, we have had explanations 
enough, for once, and can afford to think on 
matters more important. When a man has 
been married a whole year, it is high time to 
get his first kiss — thereafter, I hope that my 
bashful shyness may wear away ; but now I 
am — so — so — so — " 

" Yes, indeed you are a perfect pattern of 
bashful shyness, ^^ whispered Lavinia, blush- 
ing, "to reckon exactly, I could not have 
granted more in the entire year, than you have 
stolen in a few seconds ; but now, my Ludwig, 
be serious, and do leave off looking at me in 
that way. I wish decidedly to know the true 
natiu'e of this connection of yours with Marie 
Eehnmann ; I wish to hear how it was that 
you would ever have thought of imiting your- 
self to her?" 
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, " I would have united myself to any woman, 
could I have cherished a hope that she would 
be a kind mother to my little ones — and why 
not then to my kind and amiable Marie ? you 
know, my dear Lavinia, that I was then, un- 
fortunately, a mau half blind, upon whom the 
wondrous sun of Love had not yet arisen, and 
shed its blessed rays ; as soon, however, as I 
began to feel their warmth, I sought ardently 
for more and more of their cheering light. I 
strove hard to approach the goal, whither aLl 
my newly awakened feelings so steongly urged 
me — and had I failed to reach it, I had been 
for my whole remaining^ life a recluse — ^for, 
after having once enjoyed the highest in antici- 
pation, I could never again have been satisfied 
with less." 

" Well, well, that is all very good ; but the 
note — ^the note ; do you know that you are 
really particularly clever at evasions ?" 

" Let me order the horses first — ^we have 
seven miles yet to reach Eosenberg. I will 
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forthwith dispatch an ^ avant courier,^ and we 
shall get there this evening; it would be 
glorious, indeed, could we reach our home — 
our dear, quiet home — on our wedding-day 
— I never will say our second wedding-day." 

" Well, then, order everything you like.'' 

Ludwig flew outside to arrange everything 
as he wished ; and not until an hour and a half 
later, they were seated in the travelling-car- 
riage, and Lavinia's head reclining upon her 
husband's shoulder, did she remind him of their 
former subject. 

" And now," she said, " can you invent no 
new mode of escaping me ?" 

" Oh, believe me, my only beloved, my 
evasion of your question was not on my own 
account. Alas ! poor Marie Eehnmann's 
fate has been only too closely connected with 
your own." 

" How, Ludwig, how ? I know that you 
cannot have deceived me." 

" No — ^I have not, most certainly ; but did 
a 5 
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not another do so once? you turn pale, my 
Lavinia. Oh, if you really love me, lay me 
not upon the rack, by allowing me to see the 
anguish which he still occasions you !" 

" Gotthard !— Gotthard !" she faltered. 

Her head sank down between her hands ; 
she uttered but one sigh — one sigh of inex- 
pressible sorrow burst from her bosom. 

Ludwig sat mute, his anxious looks fixed 
steadfastly upon her. 

After some minutes, Lavinia again raised 
her head. 

" That was a sharp pang," she said, " but it 
is past." 

" Past !" he said, with a slightly incredulous 
shake of the head. 

" I tell you, it is ! — ^how it can be so, we will 
consider hereafter. Now, let me speak of thee, 
the protector of the poor, forsaken girl — of 
thee, whom I have so unjustly suspected. 
Oh, my Ludwig, how noble art thou — ^how 
unassuming in all the good thou dost — and. 
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therefore, it is now my greatest happiness that 
I can say, with truth, that I respect and value 
as much as I love thee I^^ 

" That wont do at all," said Ludwig, who 
had too much real modesty to like to hear his 
own praise jfrom the lips even of a beloved 
wife, "thou must love me a thousand times 
more." 

Lavinia regarded him with one of those looks 
so full of promise. 

She then continued — 

" Let us now speak of Gotthard ; it is nearly 
inconceivable that I can pronounce his name so 
coldly can think of his conduct with so much 
composure. But that letter, which at once, and 
for ever, tore his image from my heart, ccn- 
tained his confession of a guilty passion, which 
he had during his residence at the baths o^ 

conceived for a young girl, whom he had 

first encountered in one of his walks near the 
town — ^whose acquaintance he had made and 
cultivated, without betraying the secret of his 
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own engagement to me. Excuse me from 
totering into detail. I will shew you the 
letter, now that it can no longer humiliate me 
that you should see it, and you will at once 
conceive, that with my views of the nature of 
a betrothal, it was impossible for me to mourn 
the loss of a man, whom I could not but 
despise, notwithstanding all his repentance for 
the crime, of wMch he had been guilty, not 
only against the poor victim of hir, baseness, 
but also against me. Ins betrothed bride. But 
how came Marie Eehnmann at these baths ?" 
" She was not living at the baths, but with 
a relation, who resided in the neighbourhood of 
the town; and though I never could com- 
prehend how Mrs. Eehnmann ever allowed her 
to go there at the time, yet I think I can now see 
that it must have been in order to put a stop to 
the idle gossip, with which probably our chat^ 
tering neighbours were amusing themselves, 
and already seeldng to assign reasons for my 
visits to KuUen. I often visited there, par- 
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tioularly after I became a widower. My heart, 
sick, and ill at ease, felt the need of their kind, 
friendly faces — ^and, moreover, Mrs. Behn.- 
mann's society has always been most valxiable 
to me ; as to Marie, my feelings for her were 
those of a brother — ^no more ; and hers w^re 
the same to me — ^had it been otherwise, she 
would have been safe fron the banefiil, unhappy 
passion, which has thus wrecked the happiness 
of her entire life." 

" Poor — ^poor Marie, she believed him free, 
and he had a capacity for pleasing, which must 
have been, in the highest degree, dangerous to 
one so inexperienced as she was." 

" He was a scoundrel !" exclaimed Ludwig, 
" and you will now easily distinguish the cause 
of the sympathy, which attracted me towards 
you ; for, before I knew you, I had already 
heard mention made of your singularly strange 
behaviour after the death of your lover ; the 
grounds of which were thoroughly known to 
me ; and in your very abhorrence of him (for 
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I could understand that he must have revealed 
his secret to you) lay the germ of that feeling, 
which afterwards asserted its power in my 
bosom — ^for I highly honored that extraordinary 
strictness of right principle, which could prevail 
even over love itself." 

" Ah, how happy am I, dear Ludwig, that 
you are pleased with me, and now you will 
easily believe too, that we should this day have 
been for ever separated — ^high as my feelings 
towards you might have risen, had any ac- 
quaintance of a more tender nature ever existed 
between you and this unhappy girl." 

" Be assured that in such a case you would 
never have had the opportunity of rejecting 
me ; for could I so far have forgotten my own 
self-respect as to have kept up an illicit ac- 
quaintance after my marriage, I should never, 
at least, have been to such an extent oblivious 
of that respect which was due to yourself, as to 
have desired to gain your faith." 

" With such sentiments we may feel natu- 
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rally secure — an aflfection which has grown up 
after marriage, and is closely united with warm 
esteem and perfect knowledge of each other's 
character is out of all doubt the surest guarantee 
of earthly happiness — ^but tell me, how did you 
learn Marie's misfortune, and how did she dis- 
cover that she was betrayed ?" 

In the hour of parting he confessed to her 
that not only were they to part for ever, but 
that he was betrothed to another — ^but he had 
spoken to her the words which Marie often 
repeated. 

" I shall not be hers any more than thine. 
Heaven will quickly reclaim its loan of life — 
and should this even yet be spared, never, 
never will I call her wife after having called 
thee my beloved." 

"And the poor, unhappy, forsaken Marie, not 
only forgave him, but she even blessed her 
betrayer, and besought him fervently to lighten 
his conscience before his death, by making a 
ftdl and free confession to his injured bride. 
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Immediately after the Baron's departure, Marie 
returned home, and so great was her feeling of 
despair at having thus brought dishonour on 
the most revered and honored of parents, that 
in her unspeakable anxiety she chose me for 
her brother, for her confidant. I revealed all 
to Mrs. Eehnmann, and with that pure, humble 
fear of God, which has marked the whole of 
that lady's life, she bore with submission the 
dreadful blow, opened her arms to the repent- 
ant girl, and lavished on her a double measure 
of her love. It was not until long afterwards 
that Marie learned to whom her betrayer had 
been betrothed, and thence it may be easily 
understood why she could not look upon you 
without the deepest embarrassment." 

" Oh, yes, I can understand that now, and 
also why you did not wish to explain matters 
to me — of course Marie had requested you to 
do so." 

" She had, because she believed that certain 
reports might have reached your ears. I how- 
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ever considered all that as quite improbable^ as 
I had myself told you enough, as I thought, at 
least, to have set my connection with these 
kdies in ite proper Ught; my sole wish was to 
spare you the pain of probing a but newly 
healed wound, as well as the unpleasant 
consciousness of living in the immediate vicinity 
of an unhappy girl, who had once been the 
innocent cause of your most bitter sufferings." 

" Now, however," rejoined Lavinia, "I shall 
be able to see her ; yes, I will strive to let the 
whole coimtry see that I regard her as a sister, 
and since the remembrance of Gotthard has 
entirely lost its value, and I have thoroughly 
and completely banished him as well from my 
mind as from my heart, I will also vie with 
you, my dear Ludwig, in shewing friendship to 
the unhappy one." 

"Ah, my beloved Lavinia, this assurance 
crowns my happiness; your, generosity convinced 
me that your heart has but room for one, and 
only one, love." 
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It had long since become dark, and the 
silver moon alone, rising over the mountains, 
poured its pale light upon the white walls of 
Eosenberg, as the carriage approached the cross 
road. 

" Shallnot the coachman drive to the church ?" 
asked Lavinia, archly. 

" To the church," repeated Ludwig, starting 
up jfrom the entrancing silence of his feelings. 

" Yes, I recollect that you used to give this 
order when you brought home your newly 
wedded bride upon your wedding day." 

" Oh, you wicked girl, at any rate it is 
astonishing that only one short year is requisite, 
so totally to reverse the position of affairs." 

Lavinia smiled. 

" Look how friendly is the blaze of the fire 
in the hall ; your messenger arrived in good 
time, the house is already lighted in various 
places." 

" Yes, even in my old bachelor apartments 
there ; do you know, my love, that I am think- 
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ing of arranging the room which used to be the 
children's, for my writing room, and then I 
need not be always running up and down stairs, 
and, besides, it is the best situation, for it is 
next your cabinet." 

"Yes, it is a little too near, and as I fear 
that it might take off your attention, I shall 
in case your little room up- stairs pleases me 
better, select it for my own study." 

"If that is the case I shall save myself the 
trouble of moving the things," said Ludwig, 
with a smile, " but look, they have heard the 
carriage already. Oh, my own dear Bosenberg 
— our Bosenberg." 

" Yes, our Eosenberg," replied Lavinia, with 
deep emotion. " Do you know for what, at 
this moment, I offer up my most fervent thanks 
to God ? First, that you did not inherit this 
charming place from your first wife ; and next, 
because you have, with such kind refinement 
of delicacy removed everything which could 
recall her remembrance." 
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" Oh how completely can I understand yonr 
feelings — but see, there comes the Sergeant 
and Dame Brunsberg — see how gay the good 

souls look , there never was satisfaction 

more legibly written on any two countenances." 

" I take the liberty, " began the worthy 
Dame Margaret, with great solemnity, as her 
master and mistress entered the hall, and had 
received their ordinary greetings and welcomes, 
" I take the liberty of saying that your honor 
and your gracious lady have arrived at a blessed 
moment — ^for it has so happened that the Ser- 
geant and I, or my Stark, as I may now say 
straight out; that Stark and I only a few 
moments ago — now come forward my dear 
Stark, and receive our kind master's congratu- 
lations — ^have come to an agreement to share 
good and evil with each other. It is now a 
long time since we have had a kindness for 
each other — ^though a good bit of time had 
elapsed before Stark could manage to get out 
of his dilemma." 
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" Quite so, quite so — a good deal of time 
had elapsed . Hum — ^hum — ^h — ^m." 

" However, my good Sergeant, you think 
that a good thing never comes too late, and I 
quite agree with you," said the Bittmeister, 
with a smne, "and I must confess my good Dame 
Brunsberg, that no surprise more pleasant in all 
ways could have greeted our return ; and to my 
most heart felt congratulatons I must be allowed 
to add the wish, that in consequence of this 
change, Bosenberg will not lose its Inspector 
or its vice-queen,'^ 

" And I," said Lavinia," must express my 
hearty concurrence in this wish, and confess 
that it would deprive me of more than half my 
pleasure, in placing the garland upon the bride 
if the case were to be otherwise. It is easily 
understood that the Inspector and his wife 
must have a household of their own, and that 
I shall, consequently, be compelled to seek for 
another assistant ; but in the main, I trust 
that I shall not have to dispense with the very 
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excellent advice, and judgment of my expe- 
rienced housekeeper." 

" Oh, my lady, my lady," stammered Dame 
Brunsberg, half choked with pride and tears, 

" I J now God be praised. Dame Stark shall 

never be worse to her master and mistress than 
Dame Brunsberg has been, and I hope my old 
man will never, for all that, have occasion to 
complain that I don't look well after him." 

" Ah, Lord," faltered the honest Sergeant, 
so shamefaced at the familiar term applied to 
him, that he could scarcely hold up his head. 
" I will not of a surety — ^no — oh no — of — a 
— surety — will not ." 

" The worthy man could not succeed in 
bringing out the word forget, for the whole re- 
mains of the incalculable exertion which had 
been necessary to enable him to support his 
character of bridegroom vanished at once, as 
his imagination suddenly recurred to that happy 
and memorable moment when Dame Margaret, 
in a determined and steadfast tone, declare^ 
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that she felt herself infinitely flattered by his 
addresses. 

However, as long as he lived, the honest 
Sergeant never could manage to arrive at a 
clear conclusion as to how this matter of court- 
ing ever came to pass — ^he never could get it 
into his head that he could have had the auda- 
city to — ^however, as his very excellent Mar- 
garet had said so, of course it had taken place 
exactly that way — for, as to doubting her 
words, or venturing to believe that she could 

have to him — oh, no — ^no — ^no, he never 

could entertain such a Godless idea . 

The supper which had been laid out on a 
small table for two persons, was at an end, and 
never had a meal like this been partaken of at 
Bosenberg. 

And the two happy beings walked arm 
in arm up and down the saloon, looking now at 
each other, and then at the silvery moonlight 
which streamed through the windows. 

" I would fiill fain know," said Ludwig, 
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tenderly, and joyously, " if the moon had any 
anticipation a year ago, that she would have 
such a sight to look upon. I at least had not a 

guess of it , oh, see my beloved, how 

gloriously the moon-beams glisten upon the 
windows, and the dark red curtains of our 
room." 

" And see, too, how they light up my flowers 
in the window," 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



A CATASTROPHE VERY DIFFERENT FROM THE LAST. 



On the same evening, when the happy young 
couple at Eosenberg made their second, and 
blissful entry, upon the course of married life — 
and gave their sighs of sympathy to those 
whose destiny had been developed in a totally 
opposite direction, our friend Eudolf, V. B., 
who, on that very day, one year ago, had been 
sailing joyously over a placid sea of love and 
happiness, was seated in his writing room, at 
his desk, occupied in replying to a letter which 

VOL. III. H 
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three days previous he had received from his 
wife. 

Pale, sallow, and wasted, bowed down, and 
broken in mind and body — ^the once lively, good- 
natured, sprightly Eudolf grasped the pen, 
then threw it from him, and once more ran his 
eyes over Julia's letter. 

This was as follows : — 

" As I have now, for nearly two whole 
months lived in almost monastic solitude, with- 
out having received the consolation of a single 
line, or a single glimpse of hope from you, that 
my imprisonment would soon come to a close ; 
and as you have not even once answered my 
letters, or taken the slightest notice of me, 
although I have so fervently, so beautifully, 
so — ay, perhaps even too humbly, besought of 
you to forgive me for my little, childish, harm- 
less trick — I take it for granted that your heart 
is for ever chilled towards me. 

" I have a right to complain of this ; and 
after an obstinate «ilence, I cannot even, should 
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you desire it, any longer listen to, or hear of 
any terms of reconciliation ; and I really com- 
passionate you beforehand, for the day when, 
with boundless repentance, you will remember 
the time when you neglected to make good the 
consequences of your former precipitation. I 
was guilty of an act of youthful and quite in- 
nocent levity and thoughtlessness — you, of one 
of barbarity, deserving of the severest repre- 
hension, when you refused to forgive me. 

'' You believed that the separation, repent- 
ance, and the fear of losing you for ever, would 
bring down my spirit, and mould me into one 
of those sighing, patient slaves, who are in the 
habit of bowing their heads to all their hus- 
band's whims, like Chinese puppets. 

" Your calculation was erroneous ; and now 
listen to a confession which will, perhaps, as- 
tonish you. 

" I no longer love you 1 

" No, I no longer love you ; and I am now 
the one who desires, nay demands, not only a 
H 2 
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separation for an indefinite time, but a formal, 
legal divorce ; and it is my most anxious wish 
that this should take place as quickly as pos- 
sible ; for never, never, never, no Eudolf, not 
if you were to go down upon your knees for 
three whole days, one after the other, would 
I ever forgive you, for having been able to for- 
get me, for two whole months ; I will write 
to my mother upon this subject. Pray arrange 
with her, and my other relatives all that is re- 
quisite to settle this affair for good, 

^' Meantime, I await your answer, 

" JlJLIA." 



Numberless times had Eudolf seized pen and 
paper to write his answer ; but it was a labor 
of such fearful difficulty. 

The powers of his mind had been, as it were, 
torn asunder and crushed, by this last behaviour 
of Julia. 

Ah, he had hoped, expected so much from 
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this retirement, this penitence, and now the 
heart in his bosom was dried up, withered, 
the fountain of tears was exhausted — ^in mute 
despair, he manned himself to the task, and 
wrote — • 

" Let it be as you will — a formal, 
legal divorce ; far from being open to the charge 
which you have brought against me ; I have 
most anxiously watched your every step ; with 
what feelings I have traced them, it were 
now superfluous to say. 

" At first, a faint gleam of hope shone up 
in my soul — ^but, for a month past, all has 
again been darkness. I know that in your re- 
tirement, you have allowed yourself to be 
comforted by an adventurer, whom some evil 
destiny must have led into that part of the 
country. I am ignorant of the character of 
this man ; am, however, of opinion, that it is 
feir to judge him by his actions, when he seeks 
to entrap a woman in his toils, who is still, at 
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least, bound by the most sacred vows to her 
husband, and thus deprives her of every ulti- 
mate hope of reconciliation. 

"Julia — Julia — I should feel compelled to 
scorn myself, did I speak of myself — of 
my sorrow — of the life which must be my 
future lot — I will only speak of what awaits 
yourself. 

" First — Separation from your child — for 
never, never will I permit him to be placed 
under the protection of one who is not his 
father ; secondly, the sorrow and pain which, 
at least, in future will be awakened — sorrow 
and repentance, that you have not only de- 
stroyed the happiness, but also the purest t^nd 
best feelings, which were the solace and conso- 
lation of our hearts. 

" Whither will they wander when their paths 
are separated for evermore. 

" Hear me, and lay to heart my last entreaty. 
Choose not this man for your husband, when 
the ties are broken, which bind you to me. 
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I have a foreboding, a certain foreboding, 
which tells me that he will render you 
wretched — ^far more so, than you are at 
present ! 

" Farewell, oh, JuUa, farewell, farewell ! 

"Be not over hasty — examine your heart 
closely, before you a second time urge your 
desire of a legal divorce. I will do nothing in 
the matter until then. May God bless thee. 
Spite of the wretchedness which thou hast 
heaped on me, no warmer, no more fervent 
prayers have ever ascended to our God, than 
those which are now put up for thee, by 

" KUDOLF." 



After he' had finished this letter, which ap- 
peared to have exhausted his entire energies, 
his head fell heavily down upon his bosom, and 
he prayed-prayed, from the depths of his 
soul, that she might yet give ear to the half 
hint which he had given her. 
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In the deepest, most hidden comer of his 
heart, a voice still spoke, spoke loudly, and for 
her whom, while he lived, he never ceased to 
love, to weep, and to regret. 



THEEE PICTTJEES, 



EIGHT YEARS AFTEE. 



I. 



The cheerful beams of the spring sun shone 
gaily among the young budding foliage of the 
hedge of lilac and caprifolia, which surrounded 
the white mansion of Eosenberg. 

In the court, a merry boy was riding a 
hobby horse round and round the grass plot in 
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high glee; the mother Av^as seated on the 
swinging bench, gazing happily at the sports 
of her child — ^her cheek still retained all its 
freshness, and two pretty, little, graceftd 
maidens — such as Lavinia had formerly pic- 
tured to her fancy the poor little twins, whose 
death we have mentioned in the early part of 
our history, with cherub heads and complexions 
of alabaster and rose, wwe playing about at 
her feet, with their father's old hound, whilst 
Lavinia herself was industriously working 
away at a doll, which she had not been able to 
finish the evening before. 

A hunter's whistle was now heard; and, 
soon after, the Eittmeister himself appeared 
coming through the gate with a whole pack of 
sporting dogs, and a weU fiUed hunting bag 
hung over his shoulder. 

Lavinia rose and hastened to meet him. 

But eagerly signing to her, he cried out. 
gaily— 
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" Oh, no, no — pray sit still.'' 

And throwing his hnntuig bag on the grass, 
and giving the yonng cavalier a light pat in 
passing, he flew to the bench, and threw one 
arm affectionately aronnd his adored wife, 
while the other encircled the children, who 
were clambering about him. 

"Oh, what a charming sight it is to see 
you sitting here thus, with our little angels ;" 
for thus was Ludwig in the habit of terming 
his little daughters — ^but in a low voice, so 
that they could not hear. " Our happiness in- 
creases with every year — ^with every week — 
aye, with every sun that rises and sets upon 
our home ; and, fool that I was, I would have 
proudly spumed these blessings from me." 

" And was I wiser either ?" replied Lavinia, 
fondly returning his caresses. 

" Why do not you come down, Adrian ?" 
cried the Eittmeister, looking up to an open 
window, on the second story. " Are you still 
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busy correcting that eternal tragedy? or do 
yon flatter yourself that I should be jealous of 
you ?" 

" Oh, no," answered the Count, who, coming 
to the window, replied to the latter of Lud- 
wig's queries alone. 

" Oh, no ; I soared too rapidly aloft to be 
able to maintain my altitude ; and now having 
sunk back again into my ancient insignificance, 
I amuse myself, by trying to make my honest 
friend, the Sergeant, jealous, by going in to 
his wife^s parlour during his absence, and gos- 
sipping with Dame Margaret, who — God be 
praised and thanked — can still use her eyes and 
her ears as cleverly as ever." 

" Come along down now, quick, I advise 
you," rejoined the Eittmeister. 

" Now, little Ludwig, I think we have had 
riding enough," said Lavinia, to her first-bom. 
" Come and wish papa good morning, and then 
jump up, and tell Lotta to bring us the break- 
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£Eist out here — ^woiQd you not like it better, 
dearest, out here, in such glorious weather ?" 

"Outside or inside the house?' replied 
her husband, joyously, "wherever your dear 
eyes are there to light it, I shall like it best ; 
now, youngster, give me a kiss; and when 
you have done what your mother bid you, 
come back quick, and bring your little sister's 
carriage, and you and I will give , them a 
ride." 

Meanwhile, Ludwig regarded his 'angels' 
with looks of the fondest paternal affection. 
The boy was his pride — ^the girls his joy ; he 
would pull their little silken curls, and often 
gaily entwine the golden tresses of the one 
with the raven locks of the other, and then kiss 
them both. 

Lavinia looked at him affectionately, while 
her heart swelled with conscious happiness. 

Nevertheless, a sigh would find its way from 
the heart to the lips, when she now often cast 
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a glance back to the past, when Budolf 
dreamed his quickly vanished dream of hap- 
piness, and a slight shudder would run through 
her as she thought of then and now ; but 
she concealed her quickly passing feelings — ^for 
she had not the heart to cast a cloud on Lud- 
.wig's pure enjoyment, by caUing up these 
memories. 

" And now, children, divide those biscuits, 
that your mother has put out between Hector, 
Mars, and Diana; there, go away, and sit 
under the tree, and they will follow you. 
Thou old Thor^ hast had thy share already; 
but go along with them, old guard of honor, 
and take care of the young ladies." 

The little people bounded away with light 
and joyous steps, and were soon busily en- 
gaged in feeding their four-footed favorites, 
who wagged their tails, and every now and 
then varied their pleasing occupation by licking 
the tiny hands of their happy little friends, 
and uttering a short, good-natured growl, 
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expressive of their satisfaction at their good 
cheer. 

« Do you know, Lavinia dear, that I was 
just thinking of something, that was certainly 
very sensible." 

" If it had any reference to them," and she 
pointed to the children with a smile, " I 
almost feel inclined to doubt whether it is so 
very sensible." 

" You will soon be able to judge better. I 
was thinking that heartily, deeply, as I, at first 
sorrowed for the loss of those two dear little 
souls, which poor Charlotte left behind her, it 
was, nevertheless, certainly, a very happy thing 
that it pleased God to take them — they were so 
ugly, poor little things, that, perchance, if they 
had one day been awakened to a comparison of 
themselves with these two, an envious feeling 
might have arisen, which might have been 
quite destructive of aU sisterly aflfection, as 
well as of our own domestic comfort." 

" It is true, my Ludwig, that such a thing 
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might have happened, particularly as you have 
so much feeling and perception of beauty — 
and, perhaps, altogether involuntarily, you 
might have given your little angels the pre- 
ference." 

^<And the consciousness of such an injustice— 
particularly if you had then, with your usual 
kind, good heart, endeavoured to recompense 
the sufferer, by a double measure of your own 
affectionate solicitude — ^would have given me so 
much pain, that I should hardly have felt per- 
fectly happy, even in the midst of all my 
abounding blessings." 

" But now, just look at these little dears- 
see how beautiful they are — see how their 
locks fly, and their eyes beam, and their little 
white hands pluck and pull about at old Mars 
there, because he wants to get more biscuit than 
his share. Ah, well ! tlcey certainly are some of 
the most beautiful of our Lord's handiworks." 

" My own Ludwig, if they are so, you must 
be so much the more heedful, never even to 
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allow a word on the subject to reach their ears. 
Oh, how early, and how gladly, do not little 
maidens listen to the tones of flattery and 
enlogiums on their own beauty. Oh, Ludwig, 
let us be cautious — extremely cautious — ^that 
we do not, hereafter, incur a heavy responsi- 

those whom God has entrusted to our charge ; 
let us jointly, and fix)m the very first, most 
anxiously endeavour to destroy every germ of 
vanity, which may lie hidden in their nature. 
Vamty is the parent of levity, and often, and 
unhappily, most commonly, it is the parents' 
own vanity, their blindness, and incautious 
flattery, which lays the foundation of this 
terrible failing— which has already wrecked 
the happiness of so many a kind and loving- 
hearted, but weak woman; can we ever 
forget Julia ? she was less sinftd than light- 
minded." 

" My dearest Lavinia, you nearly frighten 
me. These children, however, educated by 
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you, the best, tenderest, and most sensible of 
mothers— who ever watched over and guided 
a child'af first steps — cannot possibly become 
infected with this failing ; if you ouly knew 
how I admire you, when I see how you are 
capable — ^notwithstanding all your affection for 
them — of punishing all their little faults with 
such judicious severity and firmness ; as to the 
boy, I can manage him with a look, and, if it 
should be necessary, by correction also — ^but — 
these — impossible." 

"And yet you can and do govern them, 
also, with your lightest look — ^nothing more is 
needed." 

" And you," he said, and, smiling fondly, 
he threw his arm around her, " you rule us all 
at your pleasure with your looks. I am almost 
ashamed, sometimes, when I think of what you 
have made of me ; but seriously, my own dear 
Lavinia — can a husband possibly adore a wife 
enough, who, with such good sense, such kind- 
ness of heart, such admirable patience, step by 
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step, and so easily, that he has never felt it — 
has known how to eradicate those caprices, 
humors, and failings, which would otherwise 
have darkened his existence, and, his under- 
standing, and have rendered him a gloomy and 
unhappy man ? Had you ever retorted upon me 
with one over hasty or sarcastic sentence — ^had 
you ever given me one cold or sullen glance, 
when I, at times, have fallen back into myxoid, 
unreasonable impetuosity, I should have had, 
at once, something to have laid hold of,' to have 
harped upon — but never — no never — ^not even 
once during that first mad year — did you ever 
permit yourself to go back, for a moment, from 
that noble plan, which you have since carried 
through, and, as I hope and trust, have well 
nigh perfected. Ah, may God only grant that 
every man, with my humors and my failings, 
may only have a wife like mine ; but that is 
impossible — ^and so I will wish him one with 
only half your merits — ^there is but one La- 
vinia." 
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" And you are so weak towards her, that I 
pity you with all my heart — but see, there is 
the Count, and there is breakfast." 



PICTUKE II. 

It had just struck twelve — midnight. 

In an extremely scantily and ill furnished 
apartment a woman, still young, was standing 
before a cask, making candles. 

About her head hung a small handkerchief, 
once rose colored, now of a smudgy, dirty grey, 
under which her hair had been carelessly put 
up, without grace or tidiness. Dirty stockings 
and slippers which had once been ornamented 
with pearl embroidery, but were now trodden 
down at heel, a badly made and worse mended 
gown, and a torn silk apron, all manifested 
that she was one of those beings, who, in the 
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midst of superfluity and luxurious refinement, 
are so very fine and delicate that they may be 
compared to zephyrs, but who, under altered 
circumstances, and when they ought to develop 
courage, and energy of mind and body, sink 
into that state of sleepy careless neglect, which 
makes them a fearful example and warning for 
all young wives and housekeepers. 

Such a woman as this had Julia become. 

But not only her attire, but everything else 
about her shewed how she had gone down, 
down, step by step, lower and lower in the 
scale. 

And a woman has indeed descended to very 
nearly the lowest point, when she no longer 
feels it a necessity to give her care and atten- 
tion to the beings nearest to her heart. 

As she worked, Julia often cast a compas- 
sionate glance towards the comer* where her 
children, one in a cradle, the other two in a 
standing cot were sleeping upon beds which 
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had not even the snowy whiteness and cleanli- 
ness which the poorest mother might com- 
mand. 

" When one has nothing to make anything 
ont of," she said, half aloud, probably to quiet 
her own conscience, "why then," she nod- 
ded, and semed to have a great inclination to 
go to sleep, but continued, notwithstanding, 
making her candles; for a sterner influence 
than that of sleep withheld her, each time that 
she felt the temptation to throw herself down 
upon her bed. 

Her face was pale and sickly, and her cheeks 
were stained with the unpleasant looking 
shining appearance which arises from continu- 
ally wiping tears away. 

Misled by an unblessed passion, Julia had 
striven to rend asunder her first and nobler 
ties, and when her exertions had compassed the 
aim she sought, she quickly found her error. 

Scarcely had some few weeks fled in the 
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intoxication of bliss, which dated from the day 
of her second marriage, when Julia arrived at a 
perfect and lasting bitter conviction that she 
had utterly and entirely destroyed herself. No 
longer had she to deal with Eudolf's warm af- 
fectionate heart, full of love and confidence. 

Weary, faint, and apathetic to all, she 
dragged out her existence, from year to year ; 
as competence deserted them, the last glimmer 
of all the nobler energies of her nature vanished 
also, and thus also did the husband degenerate 
gradually from an elegant speculator to a 
higgler by profession — ^he now speculated in 
tallow, and taught his wife to make candles. 

And now as Julia thus stood and mechani- 
cally stirred the tallow, and dipped her wicks, 
while her thoughts were wandering to mo- 
ments long since vanished — she started vio- 
lently — and was just upon the point of going 
out with a light, when the door was violently 
thrust open, and a tall man of a wild and 
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gloomy appearance, but with a very handsome 
face, entered the room, throwing his hat upon 
the table, and his stick upon the bed. 

Julia trembled in every limb, and appeared 
not to know whether she should speak or con- 
tinue her work in silence. 

"What — ^not ready yet? Lazy as usual," 
cried the man, " but away with all the rub- 
bish — open the windows and doors — ^now then 
— look sharp — will you stink me out of house 
and home." 

The tone in which he uttered these words 
was short, rough and imperious ; it had long 
since ceased to bear the least resemblance to 
that seductive voice which once whispered love 
in Julia's ears, before even she was justified in 
listening to it. 

" The children," Julia stammered forth. 

" Contradiction ! Most beautiful, gracious 
lady wife ; if necessary, I can carry out my 
own commands." 

And in a few seconds the cold wind was 
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streaming through the small room from all 
sides. 

Julia had retired behind the stove. 

" There now, shut them all up again, and 

get ready what you have to eat how — 

tears, again ; nothing else — ^have not ye heard 
me say I cannot bear tears." 

" I am not weeping ." 

" No, no, but you have been, and what have 

» 

you got to whine about ? Let us see who has 
lost the most by the bargain, when we come to 
cast up our accounts. You got a husband who, 
it is true, does not let you play tricks with him 
like your sweet Eudolf ; while I got a wife on 
the other hand, whom I would make a present of 
to any one who would have her, who by her 
negligence and worthlessness has contributed 
to ruin me ; and what do you think, moreover, 
what do you think it signifies to a husband 
when he comes into such a house as you keep 
and have kept since the moment I took you. 
Look about and be ashamed of yourself, that 
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your husband is obliged to show you how the 
dirt and discomfort is getting the better of 
everything. You're a bad wife — a bad house- 
keeper, and a bad mother to boot. Since the 
Seraph went to Heaven." 



When all was still in the apartment, when 
the husband slept, and the children also, Julia 
lay awake, and wept, and vainly sought one 
bright point in Heaven or in earth, where her 
eyes could rest, whilst in her heart's memo- 
ries she murmured a name, which never escaped 
her lips ; and then a voice, as it often did, re- 
plied to her bitter sighs, a voice admonishing 
her to rouse herself from all this misery — ^to 
elevate herself by energy, by courage, and a 
firm determined wiU. 

But Julia looked disconsolately and power- 
lessly around her, and sank still deeper and 

VOL. in. I 
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deeper, continually in the slough of sullen, 
nerveless apathy. 

" What is one to do when one has nothing 
to do anything with ?" she would say. 

These words, the eternal proverb of indo- 
lence and laziness had become her own. 



PICTTJEE III. 

A heavy evening fog hung over the streets 
of the town of A 

Through its denseness, was with difficulty to 
be distinguished, the outline of a figure, which, 
towards ten o'clock was slinking along the rows 
of houses, an d about every fifth minute stopped 
short and made an oration, now to the pave- 
ment, then to his boot, which struck against 
it, and then again to his stick which woidd 
stop behind. 
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^' Ah, my friend ; so you think that you have 
a right to lie there where you are, should my 
boot make ever so many complaints of you," 
— the stone addressed was a regular reputable 
paving-stone, a kind of Burgomaster among 
stones — " but, look you, I'll toll you a secret, 
that you will do well not to despise,' says my 
boot,' ^ for he is as wise as Solomon ' Well, 
now listen, he says, the crab, there are certain 
privileges. What's you will ? — ^no rights?^ 
No, my dear brother, it is desperato, con- 
founded, d d — in fact the d 's own 

business ; but — ^rights have vanished ; and so 
you must see yourself quite well, that you have 
no right to lie there, and hinder my boot, when 
he wants to go home to his brother the slipper. 
So, so; you will stop sprawling there, then, 
and irritate me with your saucy, obstinate 
silence ? do you know, my friend, that I might 
lose my patience with you? I have unfor* 
tunately a habit, at present, of losing my 
patience with every thing, and with the good 
I 2 
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help of my stick, you shall soon learn that I'm 
not to be joked with with impunity. Oh, oh ; 
you are going to give in, are you ? you'U come 
to terms. Eh ? You'll budge out of that V 
' Just so, most honorable friend ; better capi- 
tulate than engage in an unequal struggle.' 
" Good night, my dear brother. Sleep well — 
pleasant dreams ; but do not venture to-mor- 
row morning to get in the way of my boot 
again, when he is going home to his brother the 
slipper. Good night. Good night." 

The man continued his way, and, at last, 
stopped in front of a house — the steps of which 
he ascended with such a firm and confident 
tread, that it might be easily seen that it was a 
matter of daily custom. 

When he came into his apartment, he de- 
posited his hat and stick in the old place in 
the comer of the stove; groped and felt 
cautiously a little farther on, found his lucifers 
Ughted his candle, and let himself comfortably 
down into a large arm-chair, covered with 
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leather, which stood in front of a writing-desk 
loaded with papers and parchments. 

As the candle bnmed np brightly, and 
spread its light over the diflterent objects, 
some few traces of Endolf might be recognised, 
though the thin, emaciated, poor, listless 
face was as unlike, as possible, that which we 
remember nine years previous, beaming with 
happiness, and youth, and love ; and then 
again eight years ago, bearing the deep impress 
of hopeless despair. 

With a sluggish, careless movement he drew 
out the paper, pushed his ink-stand into a pro- 
per position, wiped his pen, put a shade over 
the light, and then rang his bell. 

"So, so — ^the Protocol Secretary has come 
home as — ^usual — ^well, sir, it was very pretty 
of you to come home so early — ^it is only just 
ten." 

These words were spoken in a friendly tone 
by an old servant-maid, who waited upon Eu- 
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dolf, lived in the house, and managed his little 
matters. 

" Hark-ye, Anna Lena, I wish to have a jug 
of hot water." 

" Warm water so late ? Oh, sir, snrely you 
are not in earnest. I have some Med fish and 
milk in readiness. ^^ 

" Keep your fish for yourself. I have had a 
sandwich at the club already." 

" But then it is time, at any rate, sir, to go 
to bed." 

" Oh, you think so ? but did not you tell 
me to-day, that the people were running up 
the steps all day, fit to worry you to death, 
after all this rubbish of papers ? now look you, 
I am going to sit up and work." 

*^ Oh, yes, I know all about that," muttered 
Anna Lena, " and to-morrow morning, there 
will not be one line more written than there is 
now ; but see now, there is enough of it for this 
evening — ^yes, that there is." 
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" Now then, what is this ? have you fetched 
the water yet ?" 

" Fm going now." 

" Very good — ^make haste, then, do. I think 
it will be your birth-day soon.*' 

But Anna Lena luckily was deaf to all such 
hints; she went and lay down, and took a 
comfdrtable nap for an hour or so, and then 
went back to her master, whom, as she ex- 
pected, she found fallen fast asleep, waiting for 
the hot water for his grog. 

Anna Lena now helped the poor body to 
bed; but the only reward she got for her 
trouble was — 

" Old baboon — old witch, could not you let 
me enjoy one cheerful moment ? I was dream- 
ing of — ah, well, it was only a dream— a — a — 
d — ^ream." 

THE END. 




THE 



FAMILY IN THE VALLEY. 



CHAPTEE I. 



IN THE VALLEY. 



In the pages of our good old Father La Fon- 
taine, we frequently meet with an enchanting 
valley, lovely as an idyl, and ever flowering, 
like the language of the beings with which he 
has peopled it, and the heroine of such a little 
Paradise is usually thus described. ^ There 
dwells the beauteous maiden, as innocent and 

I 5 
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pious as the valley itself, and the mother who 
has nurtured her.' 

Along with the good people, however, who 
inhabit this charming spot, there is also, com- 
monly, an evil elf, whose lurking eye glowers 
around after prey, and the evil eye is generally 
very lucky in this respect — ^for there would be 
little enough to tell about the good unless the 
evil lent it a more vivid coloring. 

Well, in just such a Lafontainish valley, 
situated on one of the charming, verdant shores 
of the Wener-see* do we now find ourselves, 
and scarcely the minutest particle of our picture 
will be found wanting. 

In the first place, a little house painted red, 
with lattice windows, bright as mirrors, over- 
shadowing one of which hangs, in comfortable 
repose, a large ivy, with drooping branches, 
which seem as if designed to form a necklace 



'*' A large inland lake in Sweden. 
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for the antique black oat, who is calmly resting 
his flat nose against the panes, which, warmed 
by the snn, are nearly as comforting to 
Grimalkin, as the blazing winter fire in the 
stove to the grey-headed man beside it. 

Inside of the cottage we find the old grand- 
father, with his young daughter-in-law, and 
several children, of which, however, more 
anon. 

From the sloping beach, where a couple of 
fishing-boats lay rocking among the sedges, 
and where the children were wont to sail their 
little boats of bark, and build their mud-houses, 
extended upwards towards the house — a pretty 
white sandy hillock; on the opposite side of 
this, the verdure commenced, and the valley 
began to expand in softer features ; here, 
alternated, in pleasant variety, hillocks and 
potato-gardens, green meadows, and ploughed 
fields ; here, also might be heard the tinkling 
of the bell, worn by Goldstem, (the cow) with 
the kindly accompaniment of the bleating of 
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• the lamb, and the sterner warning of the 
honndy as he drove together the cow, the lamb, 
and a couple of silver-white goats, which had 
playftdly transgressed their bounds — ^happily 
these were of rw) greater extent than enabled 
Caro to overlook his charge, and keep them 
within their limits. Quite down in the valley 
under the shadow of some trees, and an over- 
hanging rock, bubbled up a little crystal spring 
— and to this spring came, every evening, a 
young maiden, innocent and pious as the valley, 
and the mother who had nurtured her. 

Nanny had now, for several years, had no 
mother; her place, however, was filled By a 
sister-in-law, some years older than herself, 
who was to Nanny, sister, friend, and mother — 
all in one. 

Nanny had, just before this period, passed 
her sixteenth summer ; but scarcely looked 
fifteen. 

Her cheek was not fi-esh and blooming, like 
that of other yoimg girls, neither did her coim- 
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tenance betoken the light thoughtlessness of 
youth : it was sad and dreamy, this good and 
gentle face, and sadness, sat well upon the 
pure pale cheek, which, in softness and delicacy, 
rivalled the lilies of the spring. 

Nanny was a chUd of poverty, and belonged 
to a class, which, in this respect, is much worse 
off than most others — ^because members of a 
family, which, when placed among the other 
two classes, is regarded as a sort of paria, 
belonging properly to neither — we mean that 
class commonly known by the name of half 
gentry. 

The head of the little family in question, 
had been originally destined for quite another 
position in life than that which he now filled ; 
an illegitimate son, he had come into the world 
under a borrowed name, but with good hopes 
and expectations — for it had been settled, that 
his father — a man of family and fortime — 
should be married to his mother on his death- 
bed, and adopt the son, whose future career 
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would thus be smooth and open before him. 
Death, however, who had not been one of the 
parties to this contract, was one night pleased 
to cut suddenly short the thread of the great 
man's life, without any previous warning : and 
thus, mother and son were driven forth from 
their Paradise, and compelled to look on with 
silent despair, while inheritance, name, and 
position in life, fled from their grasp. 

This is an old tale and o'er true, neither is 
the sequel a whit more new ; discouragement, 
exertion, hopes deceived, and at last the calm 
of apathy or of resignation. 

The mother soon died, the son lived to pass 
through the above bitter training which ended 
in resignation, and marriage in his fortieth 
year. 

During this period, Carl Lonner had, by 
gradual steps, declined from the position of a 
gentleman, to that of a half-sir ; however, he 
managed to get his living tolerably well, partly 
by a small trade, and partly by writing letters 
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and drawing up papers for the peasants and 
fishers, managing their sales and such like 
matters. 

His matrimonial choice had fallen upon the 
daughter of an invalid sergeant, and as con- 
cerned the requirements of the heart, as well 
as the means of livelihood, the union was for- 
tunate^ for his wife, in addition to her own kind 
heart, brought him the patch of ground, upon 
which he sj;ill lived with his children. How- 
ever, let us now return to Nanny, who is still 
sitting in a dreamy reverie at the spring, 
where she has just bathed her little feet. 

Although there was no chill in the decline 
of the mild June evening, a slight tremor agi- 
tated the delicate frame of the young girl ; it was 
however, an inward shudder, which quivered 
through her nerves ; she was unaware of any 
special cause for sorrow, but she had of late 
seen her sister-in-law, the strong, good, kind, 
sensible Magda, wipe away some secret tears 
which she attempted to conceal, and the poor 
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sensitive plant immediately received the im- 
press, for she well knew that when Magda 
wept, it was never without a reason. 

And here are the ideas which, imbued with 
a faint poetic fancy, flitted over Nanny's soul. 

" Wherefore are all things in this world so 
unequal ?" 

" Some flowers are so small, so simple, that we 
tread them unknowingly imder foot, unless we 
are carefully on the watch to spare them ; while 
on the contrary, others rear their brilliant 
hue, and towering heads above the grass — they 
are the rich — the little flowers which are 
trampled on — ^th^ poor — ^thus it is also with 
the birds, one soars high aloft above another, 
with mankind too it is the same, we belong to 
the poor among them — and there, (and she 
fixed her soft, sad eyes upon a distant point), 
there dwell the rich — ^they are gentlefolks, 
but the gentlefolks regard not us, and the 
peasants and fisherfolks say. Lord have a care 
of us, our children are no friends for the like of 
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Mamsell Nanny. Mamsell ! Mamsell !" she 
repeated, after a short silence, "'tis but a 
mockery to call me so, and Magda too, aye, she 
is far more happy to be called mother than 
mistress, and ah, being poor is not the worst, 
but to have no friends, oh, that is very, very 
bitter." 

Nanny sat still on the same spot, her looks 
still fixed upon the same distant point, it was 
the roof of a gentleman's house, which rose 
above the heights, when a sudden rustlmg from 
the other side caught her ear, she turned round 
hastily, and quick as thought caught up a loose 
jacket, which was lying on the- grass beside her, 
and with bashful timidity slipped it quickly on, 
and there was the more need, for the little close 
chemisette had got slightly torn, and had left 
a portion of her shoulder bare, when, to her 
astonishment she saw a young man in a short 
jacket, with a knapsack on his shoulder, and a 
stout stick in his hand, spring over the ad- 
joining hedge. 
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Such a being as this young man I^anny had 
never looked upon before, there was something 
at once so light and trustful inhis honest, cheerful 
countenance, so deeply embrowned by ex- 
posure to the sun, that it nearly resembled that 
of a gipsy, though the dark, brown, curly hair 
which fell in rich masses around it, from under 
his broad-brimmed straw hat, which sat son;e- 
what proudly on his head, at once assured 
Nanny that the person whom she saw before 
her was not one of those wild gipsies, for whom 
she entertained no slight degree of awe. 

Our wanderer, on his part, seemed not a 
little surprised at finding himself standing so 
unexpectedly before the nymph of the fountain, 
for such, might well be taken the young 
maiden, who in her thin blue cotton gown, her 
bare feet resting on the grass, and her melan- 
choly features, almost veiled as it were in her 
long fair golden hair, cast down her eyes bash- 
fully before the curious but kindly glances of 
the stranger. 
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" Pardon, my little beauteous Naiad," said 
he, cheerfully, " it woidd appear that I have 
lost my way, yet I think I came according to 
the directions I received." 

"And where, then, do you wish to go?" 
asked Nanny, with a voice to which nature had 
lent as much music as voice could have. 

" To Ahnwick." 

" Ah," rejoined the maiden, castmg a pecu- 
liar glance at the knapsack, " I had imagined 
that you were not a person of rank." 

" Now God forefend, my little dryad, for I 
know not exactly how I should address you ; 
is my face such a bad letter of recommendation 
that it will not allow me to pass for a man be- 
cause I carry a knapsack ?" 

" Are then persons of rank alone termed 
men?" asked Nanny, and the sunny smile 
which had lighted her features gave place to a 
slight shade of discouragement. 

" Eh, my Goddess, the longer I regard thee, 
the higher thou dost rise ; how hard thou art 
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upon a poor traveller, however, Heaven forbid 
that I should give thee pain, poor child ; if it 
will be any comfort to thee, be convinced that 
no one is more truly desirous than myself that 
all men were equal." 

" Is that true ?" 

" True as the amen in the church — ^but tell 
me now, what is thy name ?" 

" Nanny ! ^ Nanny of the Valley,^ the peo- 
ple call me." 

"That sounds quite poetic, by my honor, 
but hast thou no other name ?" 

" They do sometimes call me Mamsell Nanny, 
but that pains me, because we are poor." 

" Aha, I did not think that you could be 
altogether a peasant girl; but pray excuse my 
intimate address, I was not quite aware — " 

" Intimate address !" 

" Why, I said thou—" 

" Oh, that sounded so nice." 

" May be— however, from henceforth I will 
say Mamsell Nanny." 
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" Shall we then see each other frequently." 
" Ay, yes, 'tis likely enough, we shall be 
neighbours." 

" Then you are going to live at Almwick ?" 

" Yes, at least for some weeks, perhaps for 

the whole of this sununer. However, now 

come a few steps with me, and show me the 

way, and that will be good of you." 

Nanny sprang up like a sylph, and as she 
stood there in her short dress and neatly fitting 
jacket — she was a pretty graceful creature — 
she gave no further aflfirmative to the young 
man's proposal than setting her little feet so 
quickly in motion, that they scarcely seemed to 
touch the grass as she tripped before him. 
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CEAPTEE II. 



THE HOUSE. 



The little mansion to which we now turn, was 
arranged as follows, the ground floor consisted 
of a kitchen and three other rooms : namely, 
one tolerably large chamber, white plastered, 
and called the hall, where the little family 
usually sat, and an apartment on either side, 
in one of which dwelt Carl Lonner, the father, 
and in the other, the eldest son, his wife and 
children. 

The upper story, that is to say the attic, had 
two wooden partitions, and the right of disposal 
over these somewhat airy dwellings, was vested 
in the two younger children of Master Lonner. 
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Nanny resided in the one, and the other was 
Occupied by Calle her brother ; he was in 
t3ommon parlance known among the neighbours 
T)y the name of " Fant," and mider certain cir- 
cumstances as crazy Calle* although among 
crazy persons in general, it might be a difficult 
matter to stumble upon one so shrewd as our 
CaUe. 

There was a visible air of poverty through- 
out the little abode — but, also, a pleasing tone 
of comfort and cleanliness. 

The floor strewed with leaves — the well- 
SGOured table, and the large bunch of lilac, in 
the painted pot, on the chimney-piece, to- 
gether with the white net curtains, worked by 
Nanny, and the red, woven-checked sofa cover 
of the daughter-in-law, were bright evidences, 
that the inhabitants of this little house pos- 
sessed the taste as well as the inclination, 



* Calle is the Swedish term for GarL 
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which knows how to make home pleasant with 
a little. 



At the same time, when Nanny addressed 
herself to the task of shewing the stranger his 
way, we find the elder Lonner, an old man, 
generally respected for his upright character, 
sitting upon the bed, in this little room, ren- 
dered infirm by years, and the pressure of 
many a bitter sorrow, of which some traces 
were visible, though against his will; and 
he still maintained the gentleness and 
patient endurance which had ever formed the 
groundwork of his character. 

His long, white hair fell around a counte- 
nance, the features of which had not entirely 
lost their beauty ; and while, with a mien, in 
which was apparent both slight dignity and 
quiet enjoyment, he smoked his little pipe, his 
eyes were turned, from time to time, upon a 
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fine-looking young woman, who was sitting in 
the old man's arm-chair, and reading aloud, a 
letter, which had just arrived. 

This letter, which bore the post-mark of 
Goteberg, was from the old man's eldest son — 
the husband of the young woman — the steers- 
man, Eagnar Lonner, who had said farewell to 
his family some three months previous. Whilst 
she was reading, three children were playing in 
one comer of the room, and had got up a young 
battle for the possession of a sun-dried pike. 
In the other corner, sat Calle, a tall, v{eYL- 
grown youth, with a meny, simple face, 
looking out from under his long hair, 
sometimes at the ceiling, and then at the 
children, while he listened attentively to all 
tliat his sister-in-law was reading — for Calle 
was not quite so simple as folk believed, though 
he did continually smile, in his own peculiar 
fashion, and would learn naught else, than how 
to cultivate the patch of ground upon which 
he had grown up. 

VOL. in. K 
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" Magda," said the old man, casting another 
loving look at his daughter-in-law, the active, 
tender-hearted Magdalene, " I vote you read 
Ihie letter once more ; aye, that is a son, who 
has his heart in the right place." . 

"Aye, and a husband, too," answered 
Magda, as a slight blush heightened the fresh 
roses on her cheeks. 

" A husband, too, of course, and a brother. 
Bead the letter once more— -it will be none the 
bss pleasant to hear it a third time when 
Nanny comes home." 

His daughter-in-law, who had not laid down 
the letter, began to read anew, and her voice 
evinced not only pride but pleasure, as she 
read as follows — 

" Dear and beloved Magda, 
true friend and tender wife, when you break 
the seal of this, I know for sure, that thou 
wilt wish thyself a pair of wings to fly to 
Goteberg, and if I saw thee surrounded by the 
little angels, (may the hand of the Lord pro- 
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tect and guard them,) coming through the 
air, I do believe I should be obliged to cry for 
sheer joy, for no manhood could refrain at such 
a sight, and I should be obliged to hurry in- 
stantly to meet you and them, and embrace 
you; but now I must embrace my own 
thoughts, so that I may bring them into order, 
and steer them once more to thee, dear 
Magda, with greetings of kindness, and intelli- 
gence, that I arrived well and safe in Goteberg, 
after a favorable voyage, on the 8th of this 
month, with the brig Sara Christiana. I hope 
that father finds himself well — ^in the summer 
air and verdure — ^it is so fresh and beautiful 
there at home — and that thou and Nanny, 
without my entreaties, do all in your power to 
keep father comfortable, and to cheer him, 
when he is low, and poorly. While we lay in 
the Channel, I had a horrid, vile dream — ^but 
dreams are nothing but froth — and I hope 
there will nought come to hand of it, but a 
little trouble, such as is usual at this time of 

K 9. 



f 
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year. The Spring is always the worst — ^because 
"Winter has run away with all the earnings 
which Autumn has won. Well, well, we have 
plenty of mouths to feed — God bless the chil- 
dren — ^when they grow bigger, they'll work 
for us in turn — ^and thou mayst have seen that 
I was as jojrful over the little man, as about 
little Konrad, though there were two between 
'em — and if our good Lord was to bestow an- 
other next year, I would not let my courage 
droop. I had intended to send some little 
money with this — but, by my soul, I must 
just wait until Jon Jonsson, who is here with his 
craft, sails next week for home ; for, as to the 
youth Bask, who takes this to the post for me 
— for I can't get away myself, because we're 
unloading — there's no trusting him rightly — 
for when he gets a pitcher of wine, he is quite 
capable of being heedless, and losing the 
letter. 

" And now I tell thee beforehand, there is 
but little ready money this time — ^but instead, 
some odd wares, which I've contrived to 
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smuggle. Jon Jonsson has promised to take 
them with him — ^there's sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
cotton cloth, and a packet of handkerchiefe ; 
do thou, dear Magda, take the best, the half 
shawl — ^that is quite atop — ^Nanny is to have 
the second — and Calle the blue figured pocket 
handkerchief below — ^for my father there is 
a little cask of rum — and some trifles for the 
children. Thou canst scarce believe, and yet 
thou dost, too, how pleasant it is to deny one- 
self all one can, and think of those who are at 
home. 

" The crew say, that I am like a tiger on 
board ; and sure enough, when I'm at sea, I 
am not, as when with thee ; but then I often 
have good reasons to be vexed and aflBLicted, 
when I see the lads, whom I love, as if they 
were my own members — and there ara few 
who can manoeuvre like them — swill away 
more than half of all their earnings, though 
they have as much need to spare as I have ; 
however, it's of no use talking and preaching, 
though I can't let it alone — ^and, between our- 
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selves, there is not a man among them, who 
wonld not venture his life for the tiger ; aje, 
aye, they know well,, too, that he would do the 
same for them, and would risk his life for 
them, even if it were to save them out of the 
clutches of the mermaids themselves. And 
now, hark ye, dearMagda, to conclude ; a word 
or two aside. 

^^ I be not so fine and shrewd as father was 
in his days ; but yet I have some understand- 
ing and delicacy, and I will as little offer an 
affi'ont to thee, as be guilty of a vile action ; 
but thou must know, some one has just whis- 
pered in my ear, about a certain man, whose 
neck I'd gladly have twisted long ago — ^because, 
when we were sitting in Gkwi's house, he kept 
on looking at thee, instead of the preacher; 
however, if I come to Almwick, and find that 
the knave has been casting his nets in my 
waters, he had best look to himself; now, ye 
see, as to thee, I can rely upon thee, entirely, 

i 

as I would on gold. I would not say more ; 
and now, fare-thee-well^ my heart, my flower, 
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make all my love and duty to our old fEtther, 
and than to brothers and sisters, 

" Thy faithful Husband, 

"KA.GNAE LONNER." 



"P.S. — In the clear, still nights, when I 
have the watch, I see thee rocking about in 
the clear water behind the ship ; and when it's 
dark and cloudy, th^e thou art sitting close 
beside me, and the li^t in the binnacle shines 
so pretty like upon thee — ^and I can see little 
Conrad, too, like a big, active boy, jumping 
merrily about. 

" But now, I must haul taut and belay— or 
else, I can see, I shall get imder sail again." 



When Magda read the last part of the 
letter, which liagnar called a word aside, her 
voice trembled — and it had done so, too, when 
she read it the first time. 
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" I would wish," said she, before the old 
man had time to speak, ^' that Eagnar had sent 
the money in the letter ; for more than three 
weeks, father dear, thou hast eaten nought but 
fish, bread, and potatoes — ah, if we could only 
manage to get a little meat — " 

'^Stuflf, child, stuff — ^fish is very good 
food." 

" But there^s no strength in them. I hardly 
know what I wouldn't give to have a heath- 
cock or a hare now — it would not cost the 
whole world ; but who dare even think of such 
like ? Everything goes up to the great house 
there." 

" God grant us nothing worse from the great 
house, than that they should keep what is not 
for poor folk." 

" Oh, r- should not think of that, if Bagnar 
was only at home, he would shoot many a 
good meal for us." 

" Yes, yes, but I say, if Eagnar has broken 
the peace of the fields about Almwick, he may 
be glad if the master, on the other hand, steals 
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nought in his house ; 'tis no longer as it was 
onoe, when Almwick belonged to the old pro- 
prietor." 

Whilst the old man and his daughter-in-law 
were thus gossipping, no one took notice of 
" Fant," the muscles of whose face were 
drawn up, as if he hardly knew whether to 
Laugh or cry — ^then he hid his face in his 
hands — ^but a great pair of eyes still gleamed 
through the openings between his fingers, 
which seemed continually directed towards one 
object — ^and that object was Magda. 

" I'll not make believe, father, any longer, 
as if I did not imderstand you," she replied, 
with repressed vexation; "it's true enough 
that he has become more urgent and trouble- 
some, both in words and looks, than he ven- 
tured last winter; but fear nothing, father 
dear, I am one who knows how to take care of 
herself." 

"And while thou say est this, thou art 
struggling down thy tears ! the bad fellow !" 
K 5 
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^^ Aye, that he is ; buty as I said, he is not 
lajdngsnaies foca simple dove. If needl^e^ 
I have both beak and claws." 

" Very good, my childf— thou: art not the 
daughter of. a district officer for nought, and 
of one, too, who knew how to make his person 
respected ; however, thou wert bom and. bred 
to better than what thou hast." 

" I, father ? how you talk !" 

"Yes, girl, thou mightest have had thy 
father's successor; he has house and land — thou 
hast nought but poverty." 

" What matter — ^is it not better then, 
poverty, with love, than competence, without ? 
I should like to know where there is a hand- 
somer steersman to be found than my Eagnar ? 
And, as sure as anything, he'll be captain as 
soon as he has the time to study navigation 
properly, as he would have done long ago, if he 
had not married just as he had become steers- 
man; he was always fifteen times more of a 
gentleman any day than that fat Trystedt, who 
is a plague to mankind." 
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" Well, Gkxl be praised, if thou art content, 
all's right ; and, if spite of all thine efforts, we 
are a little in the straight jnst now, all will 
be well again when JonaaoiL oomes ; he'll be 
careful with the goods, however." 

A slight noise in the chamber opposite, an- 
nounced that the children had awakened, and 
the young mother instantly arose — she was a 
blooming brunette, not so handsome as agree- 
able, and with an energetic decision in her 
whole bearing. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A MARKIED COUPLE. 



Scarce half a mile distant from Lafontaine's 
Valley ; for as the acting persons in this little 
narrative are, for the most part, still living, we 
will allow the valley to pass imder the fictitious 
name, which it has already received ; and so, 
about half a mile from Lafontaine's Valley, was 
situated the gentleman's property, which we 
have named Almwick, the possessor, was patron 

Fabian H , who had purchased it about a 

year previous, and had, immediately afterwards, 
occupied it with his family. 

The Patron and, above all, the Patroness, the 
high and mighty dame, Ulrica Eugenia, after- 
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wards more elegantly termed, TJlrique Eugenie^ 
were both people who belonged to the great 
world — ^at least, those who would have wished 
to convince them of the contrary, would have 
had a thankless office. 

The husband, in his own imagination, was 
Brutus the Second, that is to say, he felt per- 
fectly convinced, that the time must come, 
when shaking off the indolent lethargy, and 
the sleepy indifference from which he only, at 
times, partially aroused himself, when it was 
necessary to release himself from the tyranni- 
cal sceptre of his wife, he should awaken, at 
once, to action and energy ; however, it may 
be presumed, that poor Brutus never arrived 
at the awakening point. As to Dame Ulrique 
Eugenie, her thoughts were all centred in the 
emancipation of woman ; she had long been 
busy with this labor ; and to afford an example 
of this benej&t of domestic life, which she con- 
sidered of uncommon advantage, she had com- 
menced by totally and entirely emancipating 
herself from the shackles of the old command- 
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inaiit — ^rk., that the wife should^ reader obedi^ 
ence to the husband. 

She maintamed, that the eternal old saw, 
that the husband is the head of the wife, was 
too much in accordance with the peculiar |Nre* 
judices of the men, not to have been originally 
an invention of their own, at least, of those 
who translated the holy writ, and^ she would 
live and die on it. She said, "that if she 
could get a sight of the original record itself, 
she should never, if she looked to aU eternity, 
discover the silly sentence." • 

And I have no doubt she was right — she 
never would. 

The wealthy establishment enjoyed great 
consideration in the country round — ^people were 
charmed at the invitations to that beautiful 
Almwick ; and the possessors of Almwick were 
glad to see their Mends ; though not seldom 
after the departure of the guests, somewhat 
lively scenes occurred, wherein, however, the 
lady generally played first and sole fiddle. 

The case, indeed, stood thus ; l^at the im- 
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pwLous system of dominatioii pursoed by the 
patroness by no means prevented her from being 
fuule. L indeed not a ,e^ U*, t^ 
moured of her husband's rosy cheeks and 
sleepy eyes ; and in this respect, she had a kind 
of anxious horror lest any one else should share 
her taste. However, if she was a sufferer from 
her own jealousy, she was no less so from her 
husband's total want of this sensation, neither 
had she in this respect, had any thing to for- 
give him as yet. Our acquaintance with this 
worthy pair begins during their evening drive 
in the tandem, for the midday drive the calaahe, 
and for the morning, the hunting cart were ex- 
clusively appropriated. 

The Patron, who had already, before starting, 
received a serious lecture regarding his pro- 
pensity for lying a-bed, and sleeping, instead 
of earnestly bethinking himself of something 
that might amuse every body ; that is to say, 
his wife, and their only jewel, the little Eugene 
Ufric. The Patron, we say, was but little 
disposed to make himself amiable. 
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He knew very well that he must be obedient 
in aU points ; but, like a self-willed child who 
has been told to stay in the comer until it has 
repented and amended, he determined, figura- 
tively speaking, to stay there all day rather 
than own himself vanquished. 

That was opposition at any rate. 

It might be scarce necessary to remember 
that the Patron woidd have behaved himself 
differently had there been any question of 
another feeling — ^but he had only slept. 

" Keep us," said the Avife, sitting there as 
stiff as a sunflower, with her parasol in her 
hand, '• keep us, what a dear, pleasant man 
you are." 

" I have to manage the horses." 

" And must you, therefore, sit there like a 
hedge stake." 

A pause. 

'^ Now, I must say that your behaviour is 

not such as one need envy if, by chance 

any one were to see us — meaning you, and 
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not me — ^he might really chance upon the idea 
that your wife was an old thing." 

" Now, now, my dear Ulrique Eugenie." 

" Your dear Ulrique Eugenie is not quite 
eight and thirty, and if you are some two 
miserable years younger, I should conceive 
that — ^that need not prevent your feelings from 
having some play." 

" On the contrary, my love ; on the con- 
trary." 

The Patron Fabian chuckled to himself. 

" I really don't know what sort of tone you 
say that in — hark-ye now, my dear Fabian, 
let us make peace — I am never cross long, 
come, thy hand old man." 

" You are ever goodness itself, my love." 

" Thanks, thou tender soul — but do you 
know what I would hint at ?" 

" No, can't guess." 

" I would say. If now you were to cast 
your eyes on some one else — ." 

" Oh, the Lord forbid." 

" Aye, you may well say, ' the Lord forbid,' 
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for I am not the wife to qUow her rights to be 
trifled with." 

" Don't I know that ?" 

*' If you do know it then, my darling, there 
is no harm in my saying it — I'd scratch your 
eyes out if I only discovered the very least 
sign I" 

" Sweet Ulgenie." 

Now, TJlgenie was one of the little abre- 
viated terms of endearment which she allowed 
her husband to use in her more tender moments, 
and if the tenderness was very excessive — oh, 
she was a woman so fall of feeling — then it 
was tute Ulte (sweet TJlgenie). 

For the present moment the worthy Pa- 
tron considered the first suflBicient, and appa- 
rently some extremely agreeable ideas were 
coimected with these two words, for the eman- 
cipated Dame cast her eyes upon her husband 
with an unspeakably mild expression, and said 
in quite an altered tone. 

" Never, my dear old man, never more will 
we pull against each other. Equality in the 
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marriage state is exactly what makes it such 
an advantageous institution — ^however, to pass 
to something else — ^it is now some days, my 
best Fabian, since you hunted, you must do so 
to-morrow." 

As Dame TJlgenie was violently deter- 
mined to make her husband a second Nimrod, 
she never rested imless she saw him actively 
employed in this way at least twice a week. 

He was not a bit of a huntsman, and liked 
fishing just as little — but as it constituted one 
df the Patroness's pleasures to be able to say 
to strangers " this heathcock, or that hare, was 
my Fabian's shooting ; or he caught that pike 
himself, for he knows that his Ulgenie always 
enjoys the produce of his manly dexterity, 
more than anything else." So there was no help 
for it, but he must become a huntsman, and an 
angler to boot ; for, a female who labors for the 
emancipation of woman, or at least, for equality 
in the mamage state, does not easily put up 
with being deceived in her wishes. 



4 
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Meantime the drive approached its end. 

The worthy Patron had, during its whole 
continuance, had his sofa and his pipe in the 
perspective — he smoked like a Turk, and had 
a most heart felt affection for Asiatic repose. 
There was only one thing he liked better^ to 
wit; Spying after other men's wives — this 
discontented child of humanity, who never 
could learn to prize his own wife's captivations 
rightly. 

" Who in heaven's name," exclaimed Ulrique 
Eugenie, as the carriage rolled into the court, 
'' who is that handsome young man coming 
down the steps. Impossible, it can't be my 
nephew. I do believe it is Uttle Gottlieb, 
after all." 

" Ay, just so, little Gottlieb, now great 
Gottlieb, my dear Aunt, '' exclaimed at once a 
lively voice, and the next instant the young 
stranger, whose acquaintance we have already 
made, embraced the worthy Dame, and gave 
Uncle Fabian a hearty shake of the hand ; this, 
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Uncle, however, was any thing but charmed at 
his wife's conceit, of asking this young stripling 
to Almwick." 

There was some cause to fear that he might 
prove a hawk, and pounce upon every thing 
for himself, or perhaps he might develop some 
qualifications as a house spy, which would, if 
possible, be still worse. 

When the first manifestations of pleasure, 
(for the Patron did not venture to appear other- 
wise than delighted) greeting and questions 
were over, and the party quietly assembled in 
the reception room, aunt Ulrique Eugenie, after 
pressing a second cup of tea upon the young 
man, who was hot enough without that," asked. 

" Now then, my dear Gottlieb, my pretty 
youth, you look well, you do you rogue, is it 
really true what my sister wrote, that you 
travelled here upon the apostle's steed." * 



* What is Yulgarly called, " sbanks's mare," Anglice 
walked. 



s 
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" Nothing can be more true. This green 
jacket is my every day costume. N. B. — ^When 
I don't don the blousse, which is what I most 
affect ; in my knapsack is my black dress, and 
herewith the catalogue of my wardrobe is 
tolerably complete. So you see yourself, Aunt, 
that there was not much difficulty." 

" But your linen, my dear child ?" 

" What linen ! do you think then that I 
would affront my own individual excellent 
Aunt, by bringing such things as that with 
me?" 

" Gracious, what a mad, merry youth it is." 

^^My son," said my mother, " thou hast now 
no more than four curiosities, when we were 
making an inventory of this part of my effects, 
but that is nothing, when thou dost come again, 
thou must travel by the steam boat, and then 
thou will, no doubt, have a couple of dozen." 

" Ah, indeed, indeed," said Aunt XJlgenie, 
laughing, " I can easily see now what sort of 
people you belong to." 

" What sort, then ?" 
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" The sort, who never are at a loss, young 
gentleman," interrupted Uncle Fabian, in a 
tone which was meant to be rather striking. 

However, Gottlieb was not a lad to let him- 
self be beaten out of the field in that way ? 

" Really, you have just hit the nail on the 
head, Uncle," said he, with an expression of 
grateful homage towards the Patron's sentence. 

" And I have hopes through this very pecu- 
liar quality, to be able to push my way in the 
world ; though the son of a poor crown bailiff, 
with heavy debts, and a crowd of children, can 
have no very overstrained prospects of luck in 
the world." 

" But what prospects have you then ?" asked 
his Aunt, with rather a dignified air ? 

" I have but one." 

"And what is that one ?" 

*' A very simple plan indeed ; I have now 
passed my examination in finance, and in 
August shall be my father's assistant, instead 
of the two whom he has hitherto had, and the 
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he will only have to feed and pay one ; but I, 
who propose to work for three, and to be in all 
things a perfect pattern of order and ability, 
hope to manage so cleverly in the collector's 
chancery, that I may be allowed to farm my 
father's office (for he is sickly) in order to be 
his helper, and then, when hereafter he vacates 
it, I shall get it — that is my line of 
march." 

" You are a sly youth, my little Gottlieb." 

" Oh, my dear Aunt, it does not require 
much cunning to follow the high road." 

" At any rate, it requires common sense, in 
order to avoid youthful aberrations, and dream- 
ing away your time unprofitably." 

" Well, well, as for dreams, there is not 
much danger to one who has naught but his 
head and his hands — if one would have plea- 
sant dreams — one must not be too anxious 
about what one is to get to eat when one 
wakes." . . 

" Good, good. If thy sensible plan succeeds, 
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which I have little doubt of, it is so simple and 
shrewd, it will be advantageous not only to 
thyself, but to thy parents ; they will find ye a 
more secure help to them; a good son thou 
wilt always be." 

" For that very reason, dear aunt, I must 
be my father's tatendant, or the proprietor of 
his office. Had I not thought of my family, I 
should assuredly have gone another way ; this, 
however, is quite as good." 

" And you purpose to give us the pleasure 
of your society this summer ?" put in Fa- 
bian. 

" Yes, uncle, with your permission. This 
invitation came very convenient, just as I have 
a holiday from business." 

" Very good, my dear nephew," said the 
Patroness, rising, " and now let us select a room 
for you." 

" Nephew, nephew ! on my honor, aunt 
Ulrique, we look more like cousins." 

" Oh, what a rogue it is ?" 

VOL. III. L 
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'^ NOy I do assure you, mother just looks as 
if she might be your mother too." 

" Ay, well — I was but a child when she 
married, she is the eldest, I, the youngest — 
and the fourteen years' difference between us, 
do their part also." 

" And good fortune and wealth likewise; poor 
mother, always troubled for subsistence, sick- 
ness, children and sorrows, yet, God be praised, 
she is always patient as an angel." 

" Aye, aye, our characters were ever more 
like than our outward persons," observed the 
Patroness, with a tender, enquiring look at her 
husband. 

" Oh, yes, yes, my love, your angelic patience 
is a well-known affair." 

'^ The Patron knew very well what the smile 
meant which accompanied the look." 

" Good Fabian, you know how to prize your 
wife." 

" Sweet TJlgenie." 

The nephew^sglanceflewfromonetotheother. 
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" They are merry folks — I believe they are 
playing at hide and seek with each other — or 
perhaps with me; if so, they need not bore 
themselves. I always leave every one to live 
as they like, as long as they do the same by 
me." 



L 2 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



THE TWO GABBET8. 



As we know, Nanny had one of the garrete, 
and for a long time this had been her sanctuary, 
and one which contained her little store of 
highly valued treasures. 

Nanny was the apple of her old Father's eye. 

She had not only been bom several years 
after her youngest brother, but was also gifted 
with extensive powers of comprehension, and a 
tender, deep feeling character. She was, if we 
may so express it, a sort of living tone of the 
dream of Jiarmony, which the old man had 
once hoped to see realised. 
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Nanny, the pale, tender lily, perhaps des< 
tined like the lilies in the sedges, to wither on 
the lonely bsuik, oontinually led her Mher back 
to the thought, that if his father had not 
awaited the hour of death, to fiilfil his pledges, 
Nanny, instead of being a solitary, and perhaps 
deserted being, would have been a rich and 
courted young lady. 

Besides, Nanny was the pride of the old man^s 
heart; for, whilst Eagnar, who had to leaxn early 
to take care of himself — ^which he always did, 
cheerfully — ^preferred the sea, and hard work, 
to superfluous learning, and Calle could scarcely 
comprehend more than enough to enable him to 
go to sacrament; Nanny would hang with eager- 
ness on her father's words, when he taught her 
of things, and events, which were strangers to 
her small sphere. And then with what earnest- 
ness did not Nanny read the few books which 
comprised his scanty library. 

She had a clear idea of history, and was 
either interested in or abhorred the heroes and 
heroines therein portrayed — she sympathised 
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with the suffering and oppressed; but her 
unutterably loving heart could never refuse its 
sympathy also to the happy — ^althou^, when 
ever she read of them, she could only sigh. 

But after she had given a sigh to those 
beings who had lived, she also sighed for those 
who were still alive. 

She shuddered at the thought — ^muoh as she 
loved her brothers and sister-in-law— of the 
day when she must lose her father, for in him 
she venerated a kind of superior being. 

And she also shuddered and quaked when 
she thought of the time when some man would 
cast his eyes upon her in eames^-indeed some 
had ^eady done so — and wish to make her 
his wife. 

For, who could it be, who else, but perchance 
a peasant or a seaman ; or still worse, some one 
or other of the parish tradesmen. 

Oh, it would be impossible. 

A rough, cold-blooded man of the sort would 
worry her to death — ^how should she venture at 
his side, to think and reflect as she had done 
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hitherto — ^how impart to him what her heart 
so often felt — no, no, she must remain nn- 
married — alone — always alone — and perhaps, 
too, no peasant would have her ? had a single 
one of them, when at midsummer she had once 
joined in their dance, ventured to ask her. 
No, they had just stared at Mamsell Nanny 
with shy, stupid looks — she was not one of 
their sort. 

It was on the evening after the day on which 
Nanny had made her unexpected acquaintance 
at the spring. 

During the entire day she had with un- 
wearied industry, though slightly absent, aided 
her sister-in-law in the housekeeping, tending 
the children, and at the loom ; now, however, 
she had made the evening a holiday, in order 
to fly to her own chamber, and be alone, quite 
and entirely alone, with her thoughts. 

This solitude was so lovely. 

Besides the Uttle wooden sofa, which was 
Nanny's bed, her little asylum contained a small 
bookcase, three or four flower- pots, a commode, 
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and a work-table — ^the two last had been made 
by Calle, who could carpenter when he wished, 
and he had, at an early period, always wished 
to do every thing for Nanny. 

Of late, however, he had visibly more plea- 
sure in domg every thing for Magda. 

Had Magda wished, she might have treated 
him like a dog, if the dog was only allowed 
to kiss her hand — ^but Magda was good, and 
only used her power, so that Calle worked 
twice as hard out of doors as before. In doors 
Calle was generally nurse. 

The little ones liked so much to be with him 
because he loved them, and all the children in 
the neighbourhood loved the Fant, who played 
with them, and always defended them. 

But if he saw that his darlings must abide 
the usual domestic discipline, he fell into a 
regular state of berserkar frenzy, and then they 
called him mad Calle ; for, as he was an enemy 
to all manual education, but did not imderstand 
how to give his system force in any other way, 
than by giving the educators a taste of their 
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own ftm, he flew right and left, upon old and 
young, while his iron fists, dealt with all the 
energy of passion, buffets, which he would 
afterwards, weeping and repentant, offer to 
receive back again upon his own person. 

However, people only laughed at crazy Calle, 
and avoided as much as they could, allowing 
him to witness the mysteries of education ; on 
the other hand, not a peasant wife, journeyed 
either to market, or wedding, or burial, without 
begging of Calle, the children's darling, to look 
after the young ones, and then she could leave 
them, with a mind at ease. 

Calle's abode, the other garret chamber, con- 
tained only a bedstead, a wooden table and 
chair, upon which latter, Calle sat all day long 
and rocked himself, whilst, with half closed 
eyes, and a kind of half stolen dreamy glance, 
he gazed upon the green striped woollen waist- 
coat hanging against the wall, or on some other 
present from Magda. At this evening hour, 
while Nanny was looking at the part of the 
L 5 
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valley where the spring was situated — Calle 
was sitting as msual, contemplating stolen-wise 
a hrown earthen pot which stood before him, 
and contained two bundles of Ulac, white and 
pink, which spread a pleasant perftime aroimd. 

After he had squinted at the flower pot 
for a long time, he commenced edging his chair 
gradually nearer to the table, and at every 
shove, his mouth curled into a good natured, 
self-satisfied smile, till at last he was so near — 
that it was easy for him, by stooping, to smell 
at the flowers — ^however, to execute this ma- 
noeuvre, which he appeared very anxious to do, 
he went to work most circumspectly ; his head 
sunk inch by inch, and was as often hitched 
back again ; at length he could withstand the 
temptation on longer, but buried his entire face 
in the nosegay. 

As rapidly, however, did he again withdraw 
it, a thought had struck him, which caused his 
features to lengthen into gloomy sadness. 

And, notwithstanding, but a moment pre- 
vious he had appeared so happy * *. 
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Nanny had pressed her pretty little face 
against the window panes — ^nerer before had 
her little world appeared to her so fresh and 
yerdant — and hence, she did not hear when the 
door opened, and with his peculiar long stride, 
Calle entered. 

" Thanks," said Calle. 

Nanny did not answer— her ears still listened 
for the echo of the voice which she had heard 
the day before. 

" Thanks," repeated Calle, once more. 

Nanny now started and turned round, 

" For what then ?" 

^' Don't you know ? for the flowers," 

" Which flowers ?" 

" Oh ! " — Calle began to smile and look at 
the walls. 

" If you have lilacs in your room, I did not 
put them there." 

'^ So ! — then perhaps little Kerstin did it." 

^^ No, dear Calle, she did it, who is better 
than Kerstin, and myself too." 

" Who could that be ?" 



^ 
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" Magda, of course.^^ 

" Oh I" Calle made a step forwtffds, 

" Magda — ^yes, yes, I know that well." 
" Ask, and you will hear." 

" Oh no, but so it is, that I fency 

they smell so sweet, so sweet, even though I 
may not pluck one ; they look so pretty too, 
sitting there in their green bed." 

" And herewith Calle turned about, and 
trotted back to his own room again, where he 
reseated himself, and recommenced rocking as 
before, and smelling the lilacs, with the sole 
exception, that this time, when he raised his 
head from the flowers, there was a fresh dew, 
which seemed to have just fallen on their 
leaves." 

Now, however, came a message from a neigh- 
bour, which disturbed Calle's dream of bliss. 

A peasant's wife, who wished to go to a 
great funeral, sent to beg of him to help in her 
absence, and the ever-willing, good-natured 
Calle instantly promised, much as he might 
have to do at home, to come and look after the 
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children ; and then, to ensure his welcome, he 
tegun to cut out pipes of reeds, and then he 
sat and sung — ^for Calle was a poet, too ; he 
ever and anon glanced up at the interesting 
brown jar. 

What did Nanny do meanwhile ? 

Did she read a little ? as she was oftentimes 
accustomed to do in her leisure hours ; or did 
she go to the spring, and bathe her feet, as she 
did still oftener ? Neither. She seemed con- 
tent to be doing nothing ; and, at last, she was 
rewarded; for, as she was standing at the 
window, and thinking, quite naturally, of 
nothing, there, quite in the distance between 
the hills and the trees, peered out a green coat, 
which, at last, became plainly visible in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the spring. 

The owner of the coat — the young man with 
the knapsack, who had called Nanny his little 
naiad — an appellation which he believed she did 
not understand — threw himself down beside 
the rock, and began to look around. 

Perhaps he was expecting some one. 
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CHAPTER y. 



FIRST IMPATIEyCE. 



Nanny had already reached the last step of the 
stairs, when her sister-in-law returned from the 
neighbourhood where she had had something to 
do, with flaming cheeks, and hasty steps. 

When first she saw the young girl, she 
pressed down her straw-hat more deeply over 
her face, and would have passed her with even 
greater haste than Nanny's own to get out. 

However, Nanny had scarcely reached the 
threshold, when Magda exclaimed — 

^^ Where are you going to ?'' 

" I — oh, I thought I would go out for a 
while." 
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" Take care — you are growing a great girl 
now." 

" And what of that?" asked Nanny, rather 
astonished. 

" Oh ! poor honest women have no right to 
go abroad." 

" What do you say ?" 

'^ I say the sun, the water, the meadows, and 
God's green trees are for the gentlefolks alone, 
who can look at them from their carriages, or 
their pretty sailing-boats » 

" But, dear Madga, you have always — " 

" Still, child, you know not all the contumely, 
aU the scorn, to which we women, of a certain 
class, are created." 

" Are we not then created for that pur- 
pose ?" 

" Yes, yes ; but we ought to be also created 
ugly — ay, ugly as sin itself — ^that we may, at 
least, preserve our honor — ^for no one believes 
in our modesty." 

^' Great God !" thought Nanny, '' should 
that be true ? — ^then — " 
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Magda, who had, for some seconds, held her 
hand hard pressed against her burning brow, 
now raised her head, and as well from the ex- 
pression of her black eyes, whose beams seemed 
to shed a golden ray over her dark complexion, 
as from the proud bearing of her graceful neck, 
it might be seen that she had fully recovered 
her self-possession. 

" I disquiet you, poor Nanny,^' said she, in 
an altered and softened tone ; "I do not con- 
sider that you are still a poor dove, who has 
scarcely as yet left the dove-cot ; but I was sad 
— ^afflicted — ^we are so at times, and without its 
being our own fault." 

" Was it then nothing ?" 

" I may say — it was, and it was not ; and so 
I would rather be silent." 

^^ Then be so, dear Magda, and let us talk of 
it no more," said Nanny, softly. 

For she was standing on hot coals all the 
while, and wanted to go out. 

She longed so ardently to put it to the test. 
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whether it was really so dangerous for poor 
females to go out. 

Until yesterday, at least, it had not been so ; 
no man had forbidden her to enjoy God's sun, 
and water, and meadows, and green trees, and 
no one had ever put her niodesty to the 
blush. 

On any other occasion, and imder any other 
influence, than the present,' not only curiosity, 
but a far purer feeling, namely, sympathy 
with Magda's distress, woidd have urged Nanny, 
who tenderly loved her sister in-law, to desire 
the explanation which she, at this moment, 
wished to evade. 

Magda was silent. 

Nanny put her foot over the door -step. 

Alas ! however, she was obliged to draw it 
back again, for at the very moment when 
Magda turned towards the entrance of the 
hall, old Lonner himself came out of it. 

" Nanny, dear child, carry out my chair 
before the door — it is such a glorious evening. 
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that I wish to enjoy it ; and if the gout was 
only not in my feet, I would take hat and 
stick, and thee on the other side as a support, 
and go out with thee." 

Nanny blushed so, that she actually felt her 
ewn cheeks bum, as, with an anxiety which 
she could hardly herself conoeiye aright, she 
expressed her fear, that doing so, would make 
her fether much worse. 

"Poor pet; thou art ever so careful and 
anxious about me. I will not attempt a walk 
then; so bring me the chair, and wo will sit 
down and chat." 

These happy moments, when her father 
woidd lay open all his thoughts and feelings 
before her, had ever been felt, by Nanny, as a 
rich reward for the toils of the day ; but this 
time, she not only went to fetch her father's 
chair without any sensation of joy, but, as she 
brought it, and sat down upon a stool beside 
him, she actually heaved a deep sigh. 

However, the old man remarked nothing — 



/ 
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perhaps because it was an impossibility for him 
to believe that his darling could sigh when by 
his side. 

" Now, my child," said he, stroking his long 
white beard, which gave him such a patri- 
archal appearance, " now, my child, of course 
you are delighted with the beautiful handker- 
chief, which Bagnar has sent you ?" 

" I have not yet thought about it, dear 
father." 

" True ; thy character is not, in this respect, 
like Magda's — she is always as happy as a 
young wife can be, when she has anything 
pretty to put on." 

" I believe," Nanny rejoined, slightly con- 
fused, " that I like pretty things, too — ^I 
have so little that is beautiful, though I wish I 
had sometimes — " 

"See now, I rejoice to hear that; for, at 
times, I have really been sorry on thine ac- 
count, when I have noticed the indiflferenoe, 
which is not natural at thine age, and which 
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only arises from the melancholy and sadness, 
in which thou hast lived from thine early 
youth." 

"But, dear father, is it not, then, wrong 
to wish to be pretty when one is so poor ?" 

" Pretty ! — ^why how earnest thou to think of 
this?" 

" Magda said, just now, that all poor women 
ought to be ugly, that they might preserve 
their good name.^' 

" Magda was not in a good humour when 
she said that, and she, who finds such pleasure 
in making her husband admire her, she surely 
has no wish to be ugly." 

" Oh, yes, when one has a husband, that, of 
course, is difler^it." 

" And why then should not young girls wish 
to be pretty to please their fathers, and 
brothers, and all who see them, and especially 
themselves ? that is an innocent wish enough, 
and rather leads to good than ill, as long as it 
is innocent." 

" When does it then cease to be so ?" 
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" It cea49es to be so when the idle vanity of 
love of dress, and of being thought pretty alter 
the heart, and make an industrious and poor 
maiden neglect her work and her duty in order 
to occupy herself exclusively with What 
should only be a recreation — ^but that will never 
be thy case." 

Nanny made no reply, but cast down her 
head, for she thought that this might never be 
a question as regarded herself, for who would 
ever notice an alteration in her ? 

" At Midsummer," continued the old man, 
»'^ thou shalt have the yellow silk that was thy 
mother's." 

At this promise a transient rose-blush 
colored the young girl's cheek, and she smiled, 
as she had never yet smiled before, for it was 
the smile of a pretty woman, who contemplates 
a triumph in prospect. 

" God be praised," continued the old man, 
passing to another theme, " for His grace and 
all the happiness which He sends us. It has gone 
a Uttle hard with us of late, but when Bagnar's 
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money letter and the goods arrive, we shall be 
in better case again. Aye, aye, poverty has 
much good in it after all, which wealth knows 
nothing of. The joy at any bit of good for- 
tune which the rich man never feels like the 
poor one." 

Whilst honest old Lonner sat sinking 
deeper and deeper into his reveries, Nanny 
turned and twisted, and fidgetted on her stool, 
and kept on dropping one stitch after another ; 
the former subject was well enough — but this 
— ^however, she did not venture to say a word, 
or give a hint that she wished to go out, '' and 
why not ?" she asked herself, " why not? but 
could find no other answer, " than that yester- 
day it would have been the easiest thing in the 
world to have said, 'father, I'll just go and 
take a run down in the meadow yonder' — but 
to-day — she could not say it. 

'^ I see thou hast thy hat on, wouldst thou 
like to go out, my child ?" at last her father 

asked. 

" I have not been out of doors to-day." 
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"Well then, go now, have a run and be 
happy — ^poor thing, thou hast little enough to 
give thee pleasure." 

Perhaps it was such expressions as these, 
the offspring of her fether^s suppressed regret, 
that he could not procure his daughter any of 
the amusements suitable to her age, which had 
so early caused her to adopt the view that she 
lacked something, the idea that she was alone, 
or, as she was wont to express herself — ^that 
she saw no one who resembled her — who felt 
as she did. 

It is, however, a sure thing, that the happi- 
ness which old Lonner had derived from fash- 
ioning his daughter into a compannion for him- 
self; who, in some measure recalled to his 
mind by-gone hours ; might have been a 
source of evil as well as of sorrow to the 
maiden herself. 

For as she now was, it might be easily fore- 
seen, that industrious, patient, and gentle, as 
she was, she would be compelled to put up 
with a lonely kind of life— even if a handi- 
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craftsman, or perhaps a bargeman, tolerably- 
well to do — ^which as, the utmost she or others 
could hope for her, fell to her lot. 

Nanny profited by the permission she had 
received ; and swift as a bird, who, after several 
vain endeavours to obtain its liberty, at length 
sees its eflforts crowned with success, hurried 
quickly away. 

However, she felt quite convinced that the 
young gentleman could not be still at the spring 
— ^and now, for the first time it occurred to her 
as something very singular, that she had never 
mentioned, at home, one word about this 
meeting ; aye, she had never known anything 
so strange in her life, as that she should never 
even have thought of saying that she had met 
a stranger. Her father, as well as Magda 
would be greatly astonished when they did 
hear it. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



THE AGREEMENT. 



'' There now, just as I expected," exclaimed 
our heroine, when she found the place vacant, 
and regarded her reflection in the spring with 
a sKght degree of vexation. She had never 
combed and arranged her hair so mcely, and 
the Sunday apron too, which, during the whole 
time she had been chatting with her father, 
she had kept concealed under her jacket, and 
had tied on as soon as she was a short distance 
from the house. "Oh, it was worth while 
having taken it out — ^for this too — " 

And she was just about to take it off again, 
as well as the handkerchief, which she had tied 
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around her neck, when the reviving sounds of 
a voice, whose tones she had already learned 
to know, called to her from a distance. She 
raised her eyes with joyful surprise, and who 
should she see coming down the hill, but the 
owner of the knapsack, himself, blowing 
away on a large green leaf, which formed a 
rather peculiar kind of trumpet, and did not 
sound ill. 

" So there you are at last, my little naiad, 
I thought it was so pleasant yesterday evening 
when you accompanied me part of the way, 
that I was obliged to oomQ here this evening 
to see if you were going to bathe your feet." 

" That might do very well for a naiad in a 
gentleman's presence, but I — " and she hesi- 
tated and blushed. 

" What now ? naiad, what ? then you know 
something of naiads too, do you, my child.' ' 

^' Yes, and of dryads too," rejoined Nanny, 
nodding, and for the first time, a little proud 
of her knowledge, about which as yet, no 
M 2 
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human being except her old father had ever 
troubled himself. 

" You astonish me. You haye read then ? 
Now let's hear what ?" 

" Oh, a little of everything. My father has 
a large book-shelf, and I have a little one." 

" Hum, hum," said the yoUng Crown Bailiff 
in expectance, "that is really astonishing; 
but come, now, tell me, what have you read ?" 

" Do you ask me the question, sir ?" 

"Yes. Do you hear me? Yes — oh, the 
deuce — ^Mamsell Nanny, I meant to say. Now 
Mademoiselle Nanny, let us sit down, the grass 
is soft, and I will hold a little examination." 

" But I shall not answer your questions, sir, 
if you call me Mamsell, it makes us seem such 
strangers." 

" Well, well, I will take care then — ^but let 
us commence. 

" With what I know ?" 

" Exactly ! But why do you sit so far off ?" 

" Oh, it's not so very far." 

" That shews, at least, my goddess, that you 
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don't know how to reckon ; now tell me how 
many yards are we apart ?" 

" Three, I think." 

"Ah, poor little child — ^poor thing — ^you 
don't understand addition yet — ^but I'll become 
your tutor." 

" How is that to happen, then ?" 

" I'll show you directly." And the young 
man quickly snatched off the loosely tied silk 
handkerchief. "There, now, this will be a 
good yard measure. Now then, I'll measure — 
and when I'm three yard's off — ^then — " 

" What then ?" 

" Why, then I shall stop, and sit down. 
You know you fixed three yards yourself." 

Nanny had never before had an idea of this 
sort of fun. She was not in the habit of laugh- 
ing ; not that Magda, and Bagnar, and Calle 
had not often laughable ideas, and impulses, 
which afforded great amusement to themselves ; 
but Nanny, who never seemed to take pleasure 
in merriment, had at most slightly smiled ; but 
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now, for the first time in her life, perhaps, a 
clear, merry youthfdl laugh rang from her Ups^ 
as her instructor in the art of reckoning, him- 
self giving way to ^ kind of childish vivacity ; 
after several measurements and rediiomngs took 
possession of the conquered place. 

" So,'^ said he, sitting down comfortably be- 
side Nanny, " now at least I can reach you." 

" But," said the maiden, suddenly becoming 
serious, for she remembered Magda's wards, 
" that is exactly what I do not wish." 

" You don't wibh it ?" 

" No." 

" Oh, the thousand ! how decided we are." 

" I thought, sir, that you desired to hear 
what I had read." 

" Yes, yes, quite correct, now, now, you need 
not hide your hands under your apron in that 
way. I wont attempt to take them, unless you 
give them to me." 

Nanny smiled again, and letting the little 
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white hands creep out again, demurely crossed 
them on her lap. 

" So now, first of all, my child, you can just 
begin at the beginning." 

" Well, then, when I was quite little, my 
father bought me a little story-book, with 
pictures, and as I read be explained eyerything, 
then afterwards, as I got on farther — " 

" Well, and what then ?" 

" Then came the catechism ; and that neyer 
rightly pleased me ; and then the Bible, which 
I liked, and do like to read very much ; the 
New Testament pleases me most of all. Father 
points out what I don't understand ; and then, 
afterwards, when I am alone, I weep, when I 
read certain passages — ^but there is no affliction 
in my tears — I only think — " 

"About what?" 

" I know not if I shoidd say." 

" Of course you should. Am I not your 
friend, you know ?" 

" Then I must tell, of course. I think then, 
that if I had lived at that time, I might, per- 
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haps, have had the good fortune to be one of 
the holy women." 

" There now, look at that now ! thon art not 
at aU ambitious-oh, no, upon my faiUi ! per- 
haps, thon wouldest have liked to be the Virgin 
Mary?" 

" Oh !" 

Nanny turned her face blushing away, for 
it pained her to think that there was some- 
thing like mockery in the young man's ques- 
tion. 

" Now, now, my child, let us pass over thy 
holy thoughts and pious wishes — they are, in 
very truth, totally different from those of other 
young maidens ; and now go on." 

" Then father taught me, by degrees, history 
— geography with the maps — and a little na- 
tural history — and, at last, he made me a pre- 
sent of a book about the ancient mythology, 
with which I amuse myself at leisure hours." 

"God forbid— at this rate, then, you are 
quite an accomplished maiden ; and you write, 
too?" 
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" Of course ; and also draw a little." 

" No ! Mamsell Nanny ; now, I really begin 
to be anxious about you." 

" How so ?" 

" Because I am quite unable to comprehend 
what you are to make of all this in your valley 

here." 

" I have already thought about that, too," 

sighed Nanny. 

" Perhaps, however, when everything is con- 
sidered, it may, notwithstanding, not be very 
dangerous, after aU. I must convince myseif 
of that." 

And Gottlieb now began to examine the 
young girl, in aU ways and directions, on the 
subjects of which she had spoken. Nanny 
knew how to answer everything ; and, in very 
truth, in a manner that shewed that she had 
clearly comprehended and considered all that 
she had read. Gottlieb, himself, was not more 
at home in mythology than she was. 

" But from whence did your fether, who, 
H 5 
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as you told me yesterday, when you were 
showing me the way; has lived half of his life 
through upon this little pateh, and supported 
himself by a petty trade — ^firom whence did he 
gain all this culture ?" 

"Ah, my father's youth forms an entire 
history ; however, it is so sad, that he never 
speaks about it. I only know that he had great 
hopes then, and that he would have been a 
gentleman, had these hopes been realized ; 
but then an important death occurred, and 
deranged everything." 

" I must just look in upon you, and visit 
your father ; do you believe he would receive a 
young stranger like me well ?" 

" Yes, of course ; and Magda, too." 

" Your sister-in-law? then I'll come soon — 
but hark." 

" Well, I listen." 

"As the misfortune has happened — " 

" What misfortune ?" 

" Of course, the misfortune that you just 
know ten times as much as you need to know ; 
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as this is once for all the case, I don't see what 
harm it wiU do, if you learn a Uttle more.'' 

" From whom shall I learn though ?" 

" From me, naturally — I have an idea." 

Nanny's eyes regarded Mm mquirmgly. 

" That you might possibly work out a little 
independence for the future by keeping a 
school." 

" Oh, my God, I should like nothing betten 
Then I need not think of — of — " 

" Of marrying, do you mean ?" 

" Yes, that is what I was thinking of." 

^' Yes, and you thought very shrewdly, too, 
I have a notion." 

" Is that your opinion, sir ?" 

" Yes — ^for to speak out — ^whom could you 
marry?" 

" I don't know ; the parish tailor has already 
spoken to Magda about it." 

" The parish tailor — eh — eh." 

"And the barge-master, Larsson, in the 
Spring, offered Kagnar two tons of rye for his 
voice." 
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" Two tons of rye, as a bribe ; and yonr 
brother's answer — " 

" Oh, Eagnar is not to be played with ; ^ if 
you wish to buy my sister,' he said, 'you 
must bargain with herself — she has not com- 
missioned me to sell her.' " 

" So, two wooers then ?" 

"The sacristan, an old widower, was the 
third ; he is by way of being pretty well off, 
and so he applied to my father." 

" And with no better luck ?" 

*^ Of course, my father said, I was but a 
child." 

" And you, yourself, you have no mind to 
either of them ?" 

"I have a great deal more inclination to 
throw myself into the Wener than marry any 
one of them." 

" Then we must come back to the school ! 
ThiB will, perhaps, give you a good income 
— ^and is the only plan for making your know- 
ledge available." 
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" You are ri^t, sir, it is the only course left 
to me." 

" Indeed, I fear so, my little Namiy ; for a 
wooer, suitable for you, will assuredly not find 
his way here; now, however, you have, at 
least, a Mend," 

" God be praised — I am well satisfied with 
that." 

" Soam I ; but it is quite necessary that we 
should agree in one matter." 

" What is that ?" 

"That we don't fall in love with each 
other." 

" Oh, that ! there is no necessity for that." 

" The deuce knows ; thou hast thy little cap- 
tivations, MamseU Nanny — even if I don't 
happen to think, besides, that thou art a very 
pretty maiden." 

" You are handsome, too, sir ; but I don't 
feel — I don't notice that, as if — " 

" That it feels as if you would fall in love 
with me, eh? Well, upon my word, that is 
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all the better ; for look ye, I am about as poor 
as yourself." 

" You, sir !" 

"Yes — ^yes — so it is, my Goddess; my 
whole present prospect is becoming a helper 
in my father's bureau — and that is not 
much !" 

"No, very true, sir; and, therefore, you 
must only fell in love with a rich young lady." 

" At any rate, I will take care of myself, if 
possible ; and now that this most ticklish point 
is settled — completely settled — is it not ?" 

" Yes, completely, as anything in the world, 
sir; you shall have a rich lady — and I a 
school." 

"That is good; and now we must agree 
farther, to meet here in the evenings — I have 
suitable books, and will make you acquainted 
with our poets — and if you have any voice — " 

" Oh, yes — a little ; the Sacristan says, a 
good one." 

" Let me hear it." 
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" To-morrow — I feel a little shy and awk- 
ward to-day .^^ 

" Nobody ought to be shy before their friend 
— 'twould be quite another thing if I were 
your lover." 

And without more objections, Nanny began 
to sing an old, simple ballad — and her soft, 
harmonious voice stole likje the captivating 
notes of a bird into the youth's heart. 

" Thou dost sing like an angel, Namiy ; and 
I've an idea, that thou couldst, also, learn to 
play the guitar — I can play a little, and will 
bring one from the house with ine." 

" But I can't make use of this knowledge 
for the school." 

" No, but you can amuse yourself with it 
when the children are gone — ^and you will 
often find the need of that ; and then, when 
you sit there and sing, you can think about 
your friend." 

"So as not to find the time hang heavy. 
Oh, sir, you are very kind." 
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^'Hark ye, Nanny — just call me Gottlieb, 
and not, sir — you understand, if we are friends, 
so—" 

"Thanks, Mr. Gottlieb — ^what a pretty 
name ; but it is getting late." 

And Nanny, who was afraid that Magda 
might come out, and call her, arose, gave the 
young man her hand, and said adieu. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE HUNT. 



On the foUowing morning, somewhat before 
the time, when Calle, after having done his 
work at home, betook himself on his way to 
the neighbouring farm-house — the reader will 
remember, that one of the farmer's wives had 
begged of Calle to look after her children, 
while she was absent — and so, somewhat be- 
fore the time, when Calle, carolling a ballad, 
which he had made himself, was hastening with 
giant strides over ditches and stiles, the worthy 
Patron, Fabian, was awakened by his better 
half, with the notification that it was his hunt- 
ing day. 
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Sleepy, and every way disinclined to leave 
his comfortable bed, for the enjoyment of the 
damp, morning air, and the song of the lark, 
he murmured, with all the expostulating ten- 
derness which such a disinclination could in- 
spire. 

" Dear TJlgenie." 

But dear Ulgenie was not in the least in- 
clined to let herself be moved by those tender 
lures. 

" Fabian,'^ said she, giving him a friendly 
poke in the ribs, "there, you are going to 
sleep again. Quick — ^up with you ! I have 
had your hunting boots put in order, and your 
clothes are on the chair — I have made it all 
right , so that you won't take cold." 

" Dear, sweet Ulgenie." 

The amiable wife listened with a smile, and 
had not these three tender words struggled out 
with a yawn, there is no saying that this chap- 
ter might not have ended here ; but there is no 
such word as " yawn" in love's dictionary, and, 
therefore, after preluding a little, our good 
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man had to get up, and don his manly gear^ 
and prepare for manly deeds, axjcording to hia 
wife's orders. 

"Do not forget to wake Gottlieb," she 
warned him, " he must learn to become expert 
in manly exercises, too." 

^•' Yes, my dear, yes," answered the Patron, 
perspiring, as he put on the heavy clothes, 
which his wife had prepared, after a pattern 
of her own ; however, as soon as he was out- 
side, he took care to forget to give his young 
relative the signal, agreed upon the previous 
evening. Master Fabian had, as we shall see 
presently, his own cogent reasons, for having 
no witness to his nimrod-like practices. 

As the Patron was a kind of provider for 
his wife, he had, in like manner, a peculiar 
jackal of his own, who always received a hint 
of the day and hour, when Patron Fabian's 
fete decreed that he was to insert his feet in 
the heavy hunting boots. 

And now we behold this martyr of the 
sovereign pleasure of the conjugal monarchy. 



s 
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gasping along, with his gun on his shoulder, 
over meadows and fields, to betake himself to 
an appointed spot in the forest ; and further, 
• we see him, after he has arrived there, spying 
and glowering around, with a disquietude, 
which grew more eloquent the longer it lasted. 
At length, he might be seen to spring with 
delight, and immediately recoyering his dig- 
nity, and with a mien which would not have 
ill become the overseer of a planter speaking 
to a slave, to beckon to a man, who was ap- 
proaching on the path, and to whom he said, 
in a harsh tone — 

" Miserable wretch, do you keep me wait- 
ng?" 

Humbly, but with a humility more apparent 
than real, his provider gave him two hares and 
two partridges — an unusually rich booty, and 
one which c^uld not feU to ensnre onr nLied 
man the most tender reception on his return 
home. 

Patron Fabian tossed his ministering spirit 
some money ; and as soon as the last men- 
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tioned personage in this brief scene had gone 
his way, our huntsman, wearied with the toils 
of the chase, laid himself down, with his booty 
beside him, upon the ground, and there, as 
speedily as he could, continued the dream, out 
of which his charming Ulgenie had awakened 
him. 



" Through the greenwood, o'er the lake, 
Full many a day my way I take. 
Ho, ho, ho ! ha, ha, ha ! 
This earth it is so jolly.' 

Thus sung, or rather carolled, Calle, as he 
tramped along, and continually repeated the 
last line — 

" This earth it is so jolly." 

Suddenly a bewildering impulse came upon 
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him, to rush into the forest, and hear the music 
of the woods. 

Calle could enjoy this so ardently, that a 
whole flood of great tears would trickle down 
over his rough brown cheeks, while he listened 
to the sighing lidlaby of the wind amid the 
giant tree tops of the old forest, there he would 
seat himself as devoutly as if he were sitting 
in the church, and listen, and nod, and smile ; 
but he never imparted to a living being what 
he felt — and how would it have been possible 
for him to do so ; he never reasoned within 
himself, how or why he was thus affected — he 
followed his impulse alone. 

And so he did just now. 

He had not, however, proceeded far, when 
he beheld a sight, at which he suddenly forgot 
the music of the woods; he saw, namely, just 
as he was about to get over the hedge, he saw 
our huntsman asleep in the thicket with his 
game beside him. 

It instantly flashed upon hiin, that Magda 
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could not bear the Patron, and, Calle did not 
exactly know why, but he, himself, hated him 
too out of instinct. 

And then up sprang the recollection, that 
Magda had said — 

" Ah, if we only had a hare or a heathcock 
now ; but, no, that all goes to the great 
house." 

And now Calle began to laugh — softly, 
very softly — ^and then stretched himself forward 
and drew himself suddenly back agatu, as if 
considering. 

Our friend Calle had some indistinct defini- 
tions in his mind of ^' mine and thine." It 
had, however, cost him some difficulty in his 
boyhood, to get the Eight Commandment into 
his head ; but when it was once in, there it sat 
fast, and it was, doubtless, sorely in 'his way, 
at this moment, for, as if involuntarily, he kept 
on saying it over, and over, and over — the 
Eighth Commandment — 

'' Thou ahalt not steal." 
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But it was not sufficient that the Eighth 
Commandment bothered him in this way — ^but 
the Tenth must come, also, to confuse his brain 
still more. 

"Thou shalt not covel thy neighbour's wife, nor his 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass." 

And while repeating this, and thinking now of 
the Commandment, and then of Magda, he 
edged himself a yard nearer, and then recoiled 
again an entire fathom — and thus he might 
have stood hesitating all day, or until the 
Patron awoke, unless a bright idea had dawned 
upon his mind. 

" Oh," said he, '^ there is nothing in the 
Commandment about hares and partridges." 

And as the simplest argument will convince 
a man, who wants to be convinced of the se- 
curity of his own reasoning, so Calle was soon 
perfectly satisfied with the argument which 
he had himself discovered. 

And he totally forgot the close of the com- 
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maud, which, at any rate, had nothing to do 
with this matter — 

•* Nor anything which is thy neighbour's." 

And stretching lightly over the fence, he 
grasped the hares which lay next to him, and 
then a long twig aided him to reach and pos- 
sess himself of the partridges also. Whilst 
he executed this manoeuvre, the Patron's 
jackal, who had not gone very far away, was 
standing close behind Calle ; but instead of re- 
straining him, or making himself of use, by 
interpreting the Commandments, he was re- 
joicing heartily at the Patron^s misfortime — a 
pleasure which, however, did not, by any 
means, stand in the way of another — ^viz., in- 
forming against the thief; for, of course, 
the Patron would not injure poor crazy Calle ; 
and on the other hand, his own zeal in the 
worthy Master Fabian's service might bring 
him in a little compliment. 

VOL. in. N 
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Calle had been quite aware that he had a 
witness ; but as this witness, apparently, en- 
couraged him to proceed by nodding and wink- 
ing, it was all one to him, whether he was 
observed or not. 

And now having gained his point, he hurried 
home to Magda. And here he had to encounter 
the worst of all. 



Magda, who was alone, outside the house, 
was perfectly charmed at the sight of the game 
— notwithstanding which, however, her first 
question was, how Calle had got it ? 

" Is it not enough that it is here ?" asked 
Calle, who was standing there twiddling and 
twirling his hat. 

" Good Lord, you have not been getting it 
improperly !" 

" No, I just got it straight away.'' 

^' Now Calle, dear, you must not be cun- 
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ningj but must just tell me all the truth 
about it." 

" You should not accuse me of being cun- 
ning, Magda.'^ 

" No, no, that was only a word that slipped 
out. I know you are a good youth, and if you 
love me ." 

'' Well, yes, a Uttle." 

'^ Then tell me who gave you all that, whe- 
ther you have promised to work for it, or — ." 

'' I have worked for it already," answered 
Calle, with a laugh ; " but now I must run, 
or else I'll be too late at Sunnan garden." 

And so saying, Calle began to set his long 
legs in motion. 

" Calle, Calle — one word more — ^now wait, 
Calle." 

" I am stopping too long," but he stood 
stiU. 

^^ Tell me only, that you got the game 
honestly." 

" Calle, who had built himself up on the 
N 2 
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tenth oommandment, in which there was 
nothing about hares and partridges, answered 
cunningly enough ; 

" If you doubt my honesty, I'll just read the 
catechism to you, will you trust to that ?" 

-" And is it quite sure that you have done 
nothing that is forbidden there ?" 

" Yes, quite certain." 

^* Then I am satisfied, and many thanks, my 
good Calle." 

" Good, yes, I do believe Magda thinks so.'^ 

" Yes, I do certainly think so, and therefore 
I love you." 

And so Calle began to balance and swing, 
first upon one leg and then on the other, like 
an old crane ; he always did this when he was 
pleased. 

" Ah, and so then you are a little fond of 
poor Calle — oh, that is jolly-" 

" Oh yes, Calle is my dear fellow," and 
while Magda was gossiping she was busy with 
the yam that was hung out in the yard to 
bleach. 



I 
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" Hark ye/' said Calle, as he drew a step or 
two nearer, ^^ would Magda drop one little tear 
upon my dust, if it please the Lord to take 
me ?" 

There was such humility, and at the same 
time, such deep feeling anxiety in this question, 
that Magda, much affected, replied. 

" Assuredly more, many more than one, my 
Calle, for I scarce believe any one loves thee 
better than I do." 

" Thanks, most himible, devoted thanks," 
said Calle, making a regular trench on the 
earth with the scrape, which was intended for a 
bow. ^^ Magda shall not have said that in vain. 
I am Magda's own house-dog, and will be to my 
dying day." and so saying, he turned roimd 
and ran off with regular seven leagued strides. 

'^ The poor boy, he has such a kind, good 
heart," murmured Magda, proceeding to un- 
ravel her yam, without even half a presenti- 
ment of the real state of things in poor Calle's 
heart. 

And then the young wife began to get the 
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break&st ready, and soon surrounded by her 
three eldest children, who were shouting jubilee 
at the hares and partridges, she begun to 
arraoge every thing with a hearty good wiU, 
and calm good sense, which shewed how com- 
pletely she was at home in the best arts of 
housekeeping. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



NIMROD IN THE FOREST, AND ON HIS RETURN. 



We now return to Patron Fabian, who, after 
being refreshed with an invigorating sleep, 
wakes in cheerful mood, stretches himself, half 
gets up, and without looking around extends 
his hand to gra^p his booty. 

In the comforting belief, that he has miscal-* 
culated the distance, it erks him not to find 
that his hand grasps nothing but grass and 
twigs, he gives his whole body a comfortable 
shove in advance, but, wonderful to relate, he 
finds neither hare nor partridges. 

He now raised himself wholly into a sitting 
position, resolutely rubbed the sleep out of bis 
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eyes, and as one might say, fixed them as if 
his stare would have pierced the very earth ; 
undoubtedly his usually sharp eyes must hare 
been under the influence of enchantment, at 
least, so he deemed, for he could discover 
neither hares or partridges, and yet they must 
both be there. 

Still, however, determined — for Patron Fabian 
was an enlightened man — ^not to believe in 
miracles, he got upon his legs, stared roimd 
about him, spied into the deep recesses of the 
wood, gaped up into the air, and at the tops of 
the trees — ^vain, all in vain. 

He said to himself — "Inconceivable, quite 
incredible, impossible, that they can be gone ; 
but the d ^1 and all, where are they then ?'' 

The forest maintained an impenetrable 
silence, so did the earth, the air, and the 
thicket. 

Notwithstanding the killing heat, stiU more 
increased by the weight of his clothes, our 
Patron begun to shiver and shake out of one 
ague fit into another ; as to going home with- 
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out booty, that was a piece of ill luck, to which^ 
even under ordinary circumstances, he did not 
willingly expose himself ; but to do it to-day, 
would be a full thousand times worse, because 
he must over and above make up his mind to 
a lecture, for his petulant disobedience in not 
having, according to his wife's orders, awakened 
young Gottlieb. 

In the midst of this unhappy dilemna, be- 
tween the bushes peered out the half humble, 
half grinning features of the jackal. 

'' My hares — scoundrel canaille^^^ roared the 
Patron, in a frenzy, " my partridges » 

'' Does his honor, the Patron, then believe 
that I have taken them ?" 

" Such a trick would be as likely as any 
other. What dost here? hast not received 
payment ?'' 

" I do nothing — ^no, nothing at all, without 
his honor's orders, aad I'U go instantly if I am 
troublesome ; however, I did think that his 

N 5 
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honor might wish to learn where hie game had 
gone to." 

" Now — ^now, the d-^ 1, that is just what 

I do wish. Has any one ventured to steal 
it?' 

" That might possibly be the truth." 

" Who then ?— quick, answer me." 

However, the trusty jackal only replied by a 
long drawling — 

" Aye — well — now — welV* 

" Can'st prove thy words ?" 

" I can take my oath, if it's needed. I have 
only stopped here, in order that the Patron 
might be made aware of all, as soon as he should 
awake." 

^' Thou art a good youth ; and now just tell 
me, at once, what demon has been playing his 
pranks in the forest, and committed this 
theft ?" 

"If his honor wishes to know this uncon- 
ditionally, I hope that he will not make hard 
conditions with me," answered the jackal, who 



thought his little play upon words rather 
apropos. 

"Aye, aye — I make no coiiditions at all; 
there !" and Patron Fabian took out his pocket- 
book, and tossed his commissioner a whole 
dollar note. 

" Calle, the fant, in the valley, there, just 
grabbed up the whole lot." 

" How ? that oaf ?— the son of old Lon- 
ner ?" 

" The same." 

" Art sure thou art not mistaken?" 

" He — ^he — sure as I am alive." 

" Good," said the Patron, " good," and he 
repeated the word * good ' several times, and 
each time with more complacency in his tone. 

And our worthy Patron's secret thoughts 
hereupon must have been singularly pleasing, 
for they occasioned him not only to forget the 
vexations which might await him at home, but 
also the first question which should have oc- 
curred to him, namely : how it came to pass 
that the jackal, when he had seen the thief 
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take away the game, had not detained the 
culprit, or taken back the booty. 

However, the jackal did not deem it wise to 
await the moment when his Patron should re- 
cover his recollection ; and making his bow, he 
departed without being farther noticed. 



We may rest assured that our lady patroness 
did not put on her ' Ulgenie mien ' when her 
husband returned. 

From her place in the drawing-room, she 
beheld the returning hero, and incapable of 
waiting until he entered, she tore open the 
window, and called out to him in the court, 

" How, in Heaven's name, came ye to think 
of running off without calling Gottlieb ? I 
must confess, you do behave very kindly to my 
relatives — and I must confess, that it is a little 
extraordinary that you return home, moreover, 
without him, though I sent him to look for you ; 
but what now ? — am I to trust my eyes ? — 
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where is the game that I waste have for din- 
ner ?" 

" Dear "Dlrique Eugenie, can't you wait then 
till I come in, and change my clothes ? I have 
been wandering and strolUng from east to west, 
so that I can hardly breathe." 

^^ Where is the game, then ?" 

" Pooh — ^pooh. I cannot stand it any 
longer ;" and therewith. Patron Fabian hurried 
off past the window, and up into his own 
room. 

But his respite was of short duration. 

Dame XJlrique Eugenie knew the way very 
well, and her anger mounted to an unheard of 
pitch, when she found out that the game, on 
which she had reckoned for dinner — ay, upon 
eating for her own dinner, for the feeling of 
Ulrique was a wee trifle of an epicure — had 
been stolen while her husband, succumbing to 
the fatigues of the day, had snatched a mo- 
ment's sleep. 

" Oh, if I only knew who had done that — 
oh, if I did but know it, I'd put the rogue in 
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the stocks ; and you, poor, wretched tit-mouse 
that you are^ — oh, you're a man, am't you ? — 
won't you borrow your wife's clothes — ^to go to 
sleep out hunting — to complain of being tired 
with such child's play? — ah — a — ^k — out on 
such a man ; and can't you even guess, then, 
who has taken it ?" 

" No, my love, I assure you, I really cannot 
conceive — ^I cannot guess what comes to pass 
when I am asleep." 

" And therefere, you never will guess any- 
thing as long as ever you live ; but look, there 
comes our little Gottlieb, with a heathcock in 
his hand. Ah ! he does not allow what be- 
longs to him to be stolen — ^he is a fine youth." 

And Dame Ulrique Eugenie bestirred herself, 
and ran down the steps to meet and welcome 
her nephew, with maternal kindness. 

"Now, thanks, thanks, my good fellow. 
Your uncle has had bad luck ; but come you 
into the dairy with me, and you shall have 
the cream off a whole bowl of thick milk." 
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" Dear aunt, the milk too, I prithee ; I feel 
myself quite capable of making away with it 
all, and swallowing the bowl to boot." 

" Well theii, my dear, just make away with 
it all, and then you shall come with me to my 
bleaching yard, and look at the linen. I'll 
warrant we'll find a pieoe. Do you mark ?" 

" Not a single mortal word — that is a total 
mystery — so much the better; however I 
really do believe that there is not a bom 
nephew in the whole Scandinavian Peninsularj 
who has an aunt with such very amiable pecu- 
liarities — as I know who." 

" Flatterer ! It is well, indeed, that you 
are my nephew, or Fabian would really be 
jealous." 

" I won't swear that he will not have cause 
to be so in spite of that — for I am not aware 
that nephews are any where forbidden to adore 
their aunts." 

And from this little morning gossip, Gottlieb 
rose so high in favor, that he could easily 
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oount upon a very agreeable style of domeBtic 
life — and, indeed, it became better still, when 
his aunt began to reckon up his various talents. 

^' What, indeed, could he not do ? the charm • 
ing youth !" 

Not to mention that he knew how to amuse 
little Eugene TJlrick — ^the sole heir of the pro- 
perty- — ^in the most delightftil and remarkable 
manner, he also drew the most charming oak- 
leaves on silken patterns for his aunt .Ulrique 
Eugenie, and, moreover, read all her favorite 
books to her aloud, and, with angelic patience, 
repeated all the moving passages, when 
she laughingly said, '^ Da capo ;" and then he 
sang, too — the incomparable nephew — not only 
' My maiden and I ' to the guitar ; but also 
Aunt XJlrique's pet song, ' In the forest's dark 
recesses, in the caverns deep concealed ;' and 
last of all, there was not a woman in the whole 
house, who could compare with Gottlieb in the 
art of slicing beans — in short, he was such a 
nephew, as is not very easily to be found any 
where. 
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And who knows whether things would have 
stopped at the mysterious piece of linen oloth, 
which he had seen in the bleaching yard — if 
only- 
Poor Gottlieb ! whilst secure in your quality 
of favorite extraordinary, you are bending your 
steps to the dairy to enjoy the tempting thick 
tnilfe ; you little guess how soon this sanctuary 
of your tender aunt will be to you a forbidden 
paradise. Oh, Destby ! how terrible is thy 
grasp ; well and truly did the Bible King pro- 
noimce, that there is nothing but vanity under 
the sun. 

However, if any one believes that Patron 
Fabian — ^when, deserted by his wife and her 
favorite, he sunk on the sofa to sleep again — 
felt auy thing— even the very least resembling 
vexation — at his wife leaving him in this un- 
loving way, let him be undeceived ; no ! he, at 
this moment, preferred hunger and thirst to the 
presence of his Ulgenie. 

And this was not, in the least, the con- 
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sequence of the rebuke he had received— oh, 
no; there was quite another distinct reason, 
and it is also a matter of entire certainty, that 
if Dame THrique Eugenie had even guessed 
that her husband had not been arrested by the 
pangs of conscience and wholesome awe, some- 
thing else would have come of it besides the 
light morning dew, which had abeady fallen. 

After dinner, when Gottlieb's heathcock had, 
in some degree, reconciled Dame Ulrique 
Eugenie to the grand loss, our patron ventured 
to insinuate — 

" Hast thou any commands at the parsonage,^ 
my sweet TJlgenie ? I'll just ride over, and 
have a talk with the Provost about the parish- 
meeting for Monday next." 

"Aye, well now, « that will be nice — ^take 
Gottlieb too, and he can see the girls — each 
of them has, at least, a couple of tons of 
gold." 

The patron's countenance darkened at this 
proposition ; however, the cloud dissipated, and 
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Gottlieb encountered the first smile with which 
his imcle had honored him — ^when he inter- 
posed — 

" No, my best aunt, not to-day, if you 
please ; I must write to my mother." 

He was not the least inclined to miss the 
first lessons in ike vaUey. 

" Oh, you estimable young man, you never 
neglect your duty on account of amusement ; 
now. Heaven forbid that I should lead you into 
temptation ; and do thou, Fabian, come hither, 
and kiss me : there, Ulgenie has not the heart 
to make thee imhappy any longer," 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BARGAIN. 



^* Oh, how heartily glad I am, father dear, that 
you can come out and sit on the green," so said 
Magda, as she gave the old man his hat and 
stick, while Nanny stopped his pipe, and 
lighted it for him. 

It was beautiful to see these two young 
females busied so kindly about the old man ; and 
Ragnar was right, for they vied with each 
other even without his asking, in tending and 
enlivening their old honored father in every 
imaginable way. 

"So so, my daughters, many thanks ; I feel 
as cheerful as if I had grown young again, at 
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having left my gout in the lurch to-day ; give 
me thine arm, Nanny." 

" Whither wilt thou go now with father ?" 
asked Magda, accompanying them out before 
the door. 

" I think as soon as we have had a little 
walk, we will go and sit down at the spring — 
father likes to sit there." 

^' And, maybe, you'd take a pretty tale-book 
with you, and read to him." 

Nanny blushed ; her intent had been to 
have provided him another and a far greater 
pleasure. 

She had made choice of this method of 
making her father acquainted with the young 
stranger, ere he should come to visit them, or 
else, Mafi'da, would, maybe, have been some- 
wJ. 4ri^ to tod he; so very intimate 
with a new arrival — and, in good truth, Magda 
would have had pretty strong grounds for 
surprise, since she, as yet, knew nothing about 
this acquaintance. 

A good hundred times, during the past day, 
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had Naimy wished to say, "It is true, I have 
ab^eady, for these two last evenings, met a 
kind, young, gentleman down in the valley ;" 
but somehow, the little communication got 
no farther than her lips, and never crossed 
them. 

Now, however, during the walk, she fancied 
all that would go so much better, when she was 
alone with her father; and then, besides, when 
she had him with her, Gottlieb would see that 
it was not quite fitting for her always to meet 
him alone, and then they could all sit there 
so comfortably, and confidentially, and chat 
about the time when Nanny was to have her 
school. 

She had already bidlt up towering castles in 
her fancy. 

In the valley should be built a small house 
— ^wherein she would live quite alone, with a 
cow, and a cat, and a pretty starling in a green 
cage — she would have liked to have had a dog 
too ; but she excluded him, because he would 
eat too much, and besides^ she would not want 
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him — Calle, of course, would undertake to 
watch over her, and, out of all doubt, the good, 
kind Calle would also come and help her in all 
her hard work — such as making the house clean, 
and strewing it with leaves every Wednesday 
and Saturday evening; whilst she, Nanny 
herself, prepared the coflEee, and baked the 
cakes, to entertain father and Magda — ^that 
was all, of course, only for the summer; in 
winter, Nanny would pass her afternoons at 
the great house (her father's, of course). 

Oh ! how much unmixed happiness did not 
the young girl enjoy in these simple, innocent 
dreams, which was still more perfect when she 
imagined herself sitting in her little chamber 
next the school-room — that little chamber, 
which should, in itself enclose all her recollec- 
tions, or more correctly, perhaps, her only re- 
collection; for had not her friend said, that 
she would need recreation after the troubles of 
the day ; and was it not hue himself, who was 
to furnish her with the means of enjoying this 
recreation ? 
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We will not listen how Nanny, blushing all 
the while, related all her acquaintance with 
Gottlieb to her father — ^neither will we say a 
single word about the old man's astonishment, 
and slight disquietude, mingled with a certain 
degree of hope, which he yet cautiously 
avoided giving vent to— we will merely state 
that the meeting of old Lonner with the 
young clerk came to pass with all the mutual 
satisfaction that was quite natural between two 
such simple, good-hearted beings— who were 
both equally inclined to improve their acquaint- 
ance. 



On the sandy hillock, before the dwelling of 
our little family, were strewed the eldest 
children, playing about in the simshine ; little 
Kerstin, the sole domestic of the establish- 
ment, was sitting near, stitching away at a 
sack, whilst, as a matter of course, her atten- 
tion was divided between the baby, who 
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resided in a kneading trough, lined with fresh 
green rushes, and the other childreh, who were 
zealousy employed in digging canals, in which 
their little bark boats were proudly sailing 
about, after the canals had been first properly 
filled with water, most laboriously conveyed 
in their hats, and sundry old pots, which they 
had borrowed. 

In the meanwhile, the young wife, as usual, 
was sitting alone in the hall, working at her 
loom, so that the windows rang again, and as 
she worked, she sang a baDad, which Kagnar 
had composed in the days when he came a 
courting to the house of her father, and to look 
at pretty Magda in the garret-window, from 
whence she would sometimes give him a sUght 
wink, regarding a desired rendezvous. 

As Magda loved her own Eagnar more than 
any earthly thing, his ballad could never grow 
old, or out of fashion — ^and it was pleasantest 
to sing it when she was alone, and at some 
mechanical mit^^ which allowed her thoughts 

VOL. in. 
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to range freely to her husband, and her 
dreams to wander into the future, when Bagnar 
would be called captain, and command a pretty- 
little galley or schooner, in which he could 
receive his wife, for she had every intention of 
making the trip to Goteberg with him once, at 
least, in order to drink tea in Captain Eagnar's 
own cabin. On this memorable occasion, there 
would naturally be a great stir among the 
crew, 

'' Wetter," would one say to the other, 
'' what a pretty woman the captain's wife 
is." 

^' Aye, you — ^the captain's a fellow who has 
a taste — ^the captain — of course, always the 
captain — the captain is preciously in love with 
her ; he never takes his eyes off her — and she 
looks at him so kindly too — aye, aye, it's a fine 
thing to be maxried in that way." 

And while Magda thus wove her linen, and 
built her castles, and ever and anon trolled forth 
Eagnar's ballad, the door-latch rattled and the 
door slowly opened. 
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" Gracious," exclaimed Magda, " what does 
his honor, the Patron, want here ?" 

" Oh, don't be so vexed, Mrs. Lonner, I hope 
the whole affair may be arranged, and so I have 
come myself, I am not the man to injure my 
neighbours." 

"What affair? How harm?" exclaimed 
Magda. In her confusion letting fall the 
shuttle which slipped down on the inside of 
the loom. 

Meanwhile the Patron had been edging 
nearer and nearer with a degree of caution re- 
sembling a cat lurking about a mouse. 

" Oh, Lord forbid, Mrs. Lonner — of course I 
don't suspect that you know anything. Oh, 
no, no one who is so severe and virtuous ever 
consents to anything evil ; however, notwith- 
standing, I do believe that some people have a 
heart to feel for their near connexions." 

" Now sir, if you have any bad news to an- 
nounce, pray begin at once, in Heaven's name, 

2 
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perhaps Jon Jonsson has arriyed and the things 
which Kagnar — " 

Here Magda stopped abruptly, coloring 
violently. 

But the Patron did not heed the conclusion 
of the sentence, but just looked as if he had 
not understood a word ; however, as he him- 
self expected goods by the same Captain, and 
knew that the latter was in Goteborg, it was 
no difficult task to guess that the steersman 
Lonner, who was apparently there also, had 
promised to send some smuggled goods home to 
his family. 

A short pause intervened. 

" I know nothing whatever of Jon Jonsson' s 
trip ; I can imagine, however, that you are 
expecting greetings from your husband." 

^^Yes; and not greetings only but also a 
few goods," returned Magda, who, after a short 
reflection, saw that it would be better to make 
no secret of this, "as Eagnar had saved his 
month's wages, he had, as usual, negociated 
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some little matters with our merchant at Gote- 
berg, we are poor, and can obtain no credit." . 

"It is always best when people need no 
credit ; however, we have, at present, nothing 
to do with steersman Lonner, nor with Jon 
Jonsson either; there is a person in our own 
neighbourhood who has got himself into trou- 
ble." 

" Great God, what can this be, I will run 
and fetch father." 

" If old Mr. Lonner is gone out," replied 
Fabian, seeking to hide his joy under a gloomy 
shake of the head, " I beg you will not fetch 
him, it would only cause the worthy man a 
great affiction." 

"Pray, then, tell me what?" stammered 
Magda. 

" It concerns Calle." 

" Calle — ^the poor creature." 

" Oh, he has no want of understanding, and 
the pretence of stupidity will not avail for his 
protections when the matter comes before the 
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judge. Theft, be it great or small, is always 
theft in the eye of the law." 

" Oh, the game !" cried Magda, clasping her 
hands with an expression of a&ight. 

" Eight, the game which he stole from me 
this morning early, while I was asleep. Ah, 
I well knew that the proud, beautiful Magda 
was too right minded to-deny, that he had 
brought it home." 

" But who, who could — ever — " 

" Right, who could have betrayed him ? 
Look you, that is the main point, or I should 
rather say the unlucky point of the whole 
matter, for it appears that he had a witness to 
his crime." 

"Ah, how dreadful; he had a few days 
previous heard me say that I wished we had 
some game, for father, as we had no meat. 
Yes, yes, now it is all quite clear." 

" Calm yourself, dear Mrs. Looner." 

And the Patron extended his hand to ac- 
company his consoling words, with a caressing 
pat on Magda's shoulder. 
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In her confusion and aflfright Magda never 
heeded him, and our Patron had, for a few 
brief moments, the felicity of gazing upon a 
beauteous neck, which he would willingly have 
given all the hares and partridges in the world 
to have been allowed to contemplate undis- 
turbed. 

But Magda now suddenly rose from her 
thoughtful posture, and as she looked up be- 
held an expression in the Patron's eye which she 
did not like, and bashfully replacing her necker- 
chief, which had become displaced, in picking 
up the shuttle, she suddenly asked — 

" What, then, is the immediate cause of this 
visit. I thought you said, sir, that you had no 
wish to injure us — ^the game is yet untouched, 
and it shall be instantly restored." 

" About that, there is no longer a question." 

''About what?" 

"About the theft itself — ^the matter will 
come before the court — I said that there was 
an evidence." 
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"But that cannot be, tmless yonr honour 
wishes it. 

" Have I then a right to withdraw, and ervade 
the law, which is for the benefit of alL How- 
ever, it is yet possible for me to hn^h up the 
whole affair, if, as you correctly remarked,. I 
wish it ; and when I think of the poor lad, 
there, in prison; when I picture him to myself, 
under the stare of the mob, and upon the stool 
,of repentance, in the church, as a culprit ; when 
I " 

" For om* blessed Lord's sake, enough. Oh, 
Patron, I am but a poor woman, a poor man's 
wife, but if prayers and entreaties could avail 
the least." 

And Magda, the proud Magda, who had as 
yet always been very short with the Patron, 
folded her hands and regarded him with the 
most affecting glances. 

" Oh, my very amiable Magda, pray, do not 
despair, such looks and such prayers have a 
wonderful effect upon me, and this position is 
really divine," 
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Magda, east down and depressed, let her 
hands fall, her eyelids at the same moment 
drooped oyer the beseeching eyes, as she 
said — 

" I can see very well that your honor is not 
willing to do aught for us." 

"On the contrary, I will do everything 
which is in my power, if only Magda will not 
in future treat me with such coldness as hith^- 
to." 

" If the Patron desires no more than Mendli- 
ness," replied Magda, suppressing her vex- 
ation at the intimate tone of his address, with 
some difficulty, " he need not doubt that it 
will repay so very great a service." 

" No, by my honor, nothing more. If when 
I, by chance, meet Magda, among the neigh- 
bours, she will only sometimes bestow a kind 
look upon me, I will pledge myself to man- 
age that this impleasant story shaU not get 
wind, and in confirmation that we are friends 
for the fiitiu'e, I only desire — a kiss." 

5 
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"No, that can never be," repliecl Magda, 
with the ooohiess of despair. . " I love Calle as 
my brother, and would do or give anything for 
him, except what is not my own to give." 

" What means this my pretty obstinacy — to 
whom then belong these rosy lips, if not to 
yourself?" 

" From the moment when I pledged my 
faith at the altar, they have, in my opinion^ 
been my husband's and his alone ; and the 
Patron may just know, once for all, that he is 
not the man who will tempt me to forget my 
duty." 

"No!" shouted a voice from the door. 
" No — ^look you, rather than Magda shall kiss 
any common rogue, I'll throw myself into 
prison, at once." 

And Calle's head peeped in, quickly followed 
by his whole body, while he twisted his features 
into the most fearful grimaces. 

"Aha," cried the Patron, in a fury, "and 
thou dost venture to tempt my forbearance, 
idiot." 
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" I venture upon what we can better rely," 
rejoined Calle, boldly, "do you know, sir, what 
answer I think of giving, when I am called 
before the court." 

" What will you reply, there, then, Calle ?" 
said Magda, encouragingly. 

" I'll say this — I know very well how it is 
— I'll just represent in the humblest and most 
respectful manner, to the respected court, and 
the gracious judge himself, that I really did 
take away the hares and partridges from the 
Patron of Almwick." 

" Ay ! you'll be obliged to confess that ! 
rogue." 

Calle continued without heeding the Patron's 
interruption. 

"Now then," says the judge, "and what 
did you do that for — ^yes I reply — ^because it 
is not forbidden in the catechism — had it been 
an ox or an ass indeed I should not have taken 
it — ^however, I shall then say, and just wink at 
the judge, this way ; and here Calle pulled a 
new face, which nearly caused Magda to burst 
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out laughing. There is no dangco* of the 
!Patron being plagued by f^oh fiuiQUs^ beasts as 
those. It is oi^y the hwes, the^ poor oowiordly 
wights, who only venture to oopae creeping \j(p 
to him when he entices them with his loud 
snoring, for the most reverend court must know 
that his honor, the Patron, hunts while he en- 
joys a pleasant sleep under a tree." 

"How? you dolt." 

" Aye, I can bring a witness to what I say, 
ay, the very one whom you think of calling 
against me ; and lastly, I rather think that the 
gracious judge will screw up his mouth a little, 
when I tell him how his honor was willing to 
sell his right of punishing me if Magda would 
give him a kiss." 

" Ha — ha — ha," exclaimed the Patron, with 
a forced laugh, which only imperfectly con- 
cealed his vexation and afl&ight. "You and 
your last mad idea tickle me to that degree that 
I have no heart to follow up this trifle any 
farther; but hark, you cunning yoimg devil, 
don't flatter yourself that you would be al- 
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lowed to chatter all those absurdities ; no, at 
the very first word, which did not refer to the 
matter in hand, you would just be led away." 

Oalle only replied by putting his thumb to 
the extremity of his nose, and every one knows 
what that means. 

After taking this slight vengeance, he went 
out again, but withdrew no farther than the 
door, whence he could observe all that took 
place inside. 

Our Patron, however, who had no wish to 
relinquish the field so thoroughly beaten, had 
the greatest difficulty in inventing a plausible 
opportunity for saying a few words at parting. 
However, the good Magda, now fully reas- 
sured, helped him out, with that instinct which 
so often supplies the place of acquired tact, as 
she said, without letting her features betray 
her sense of the victory she had won — 

" I am extremely obliged to your Honor for 
being so very kind as to forgive poor Calle his 
transgression, for the sake of his gossip, but 
good Lord, the poor youth is so very simple." 
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"And on account of that very simplicity, 
I will forgive him, and so as I can make 
nothing more of the matter I will relieve you 
from this unpleasant visit ; as to the game, CaUe 
may keep it, at any rate it would arouse sus- 
picion, if it was sent up to the hall." 

" And your Honor will not he angry with 
us?" 

" I, God forhid, no, when I forgive I forget 
also." 

Magda arose from her loom, made a curtesy 
and accompanied the Patron out a little way 
upon the hill, and remained standing there 
while he went to fetch his horse, which he had 
fastened to a tree ; as he rode past her he sa- 
luted her again, and his glance made Magda 
shudder more violently than if she had trodden 
on a snake. 

Old Lonner learnt nothing of all this, Magda 
did not wish to make him uneasy. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



TWOFOLD QUARRELS. 



A FORTNIGHT elapsod. 

Gottlieb had long since foimd his way to the 
little red house in the Yalley. It never occur- 
red to any one to imagine that he was a dan- 
gerous person. Magda, who had a quick apprie- 
hension, at once divined that he came on 
Nanny's account, but she also saw very clearly 
that he was not one, who was capable of de- 
ceiving the poor girl ; Magda went no farther, 
for she had no apprehension that Nanny could 
bestow her heart upon one who did not desire 
it — such kind of love did not agree with 
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Magda^s principles, and she believed that 
Nanny felt as she did. 

And so it appeared, for no two people in the 
world could possibly associate more unre- 
strainedly and easily with each other, than 
Gottlieb and Nanny. It is true, however, that 
Nanny, in the short space of two weeks, had 
become so pretty that any one would scarce 
have recognised her again, it was the constant 
fresh joy of youth, which had begun to bud 
and blossom on Nanny's cheeks, and, moreover, 
it is true, that the young man more than once 
said to her, laughing. 

"It is a good thing that we made a cove- 
nant at the beginning of our acquaintance, or 
I really do not know how things would have 
gone. You are growing more charming every 
day, Mamsell Nanny. However, with all this 
there was never the least trace of blushing, or 
confusion, or vexation, either open or concealed, 
to be discovered, when any one came upon 
them unexpectedly at the spring. 
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They still held their meetings at this dear 
spot— here Gottlieb taught Nanny to touch the 
guitar, and she shewed a wondrous capacity for 
learning — in a short time she could sing 
her ballads to an excellent guitar accompani- 
ment. Gottlieb was proud and delighted at 
his work, which had given him no trouble ; and 
not less proud was he at the aptitude displayed 
by Nanny in understanding and appreciating 
all that the Poets announced to her, through him. 

On her part, Nanny rewarded her kind friend 
by entrusting him with all her plans for the 
future, especially the principal one of all, about 
the little house, the cow, the cat, and the 
starling. 

And Gottlieb was always ready to assist her 
in building and arranging. He also settled the 
order of the school, made tables, framed regu- 
lations, invented rewards, and finished with the 
the promise that he would send Nanny an essay 
ftdl of good counsels every year ; and who 
knew that he might not perhaps come himself 
some time or other. 
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" Ah, I am quite convinced of that," said 
JS'anny, one afternoon, " for when Gottlieb i& 
married, he wiU be obliged to come and intro- 
duce his young and rich wife to his relations." 

" Perhaps no such journey may be necessary 
for such a purpose," suggested he, with a smile 
— " for if my worthy Aunt had her will, she 
would assuredly seek a wife for me here in the 
country." 

" Oh, who could that be," asked Nanny^ 
inquisitively. 

" I see now," answered Gottlieb, " that 
happily there is no danger for Miss Nanny, she 
does not even blush at the account, that her 
friend is to be married already." 

" And why should I blush at that," asked 
Nanny, innocently, " I might easily conceive 
that it must come to pass at last." 

^' But, nevertheless." 

" How then, nevertheless ?" 

" Yes, yes, thou art a good child." 

" And then, moreover, there is our little 
covenant." 
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" Aye, aye, I know that right well, and I 
did remark also that it does not appear very 
difficult to you to keep it." 

" And does that displease you, sir ?" asked 
Nanny, with a slight degree of vexation, which, 
perhaps, became her so well, because it was 
contrary to her nature. 

" Certainly not, Mamsell Nanny ; on the con- 
trary, I am charmed to find that you follow my 
advice so feithfully, and then they are not so 
much amiss, the young ladies there, at the 
parsonage." 

" Is it one of them ?" asked Nanny, turning 
not red, but pale, as she usually was, " ah, 
they are so handsome." 

" Aye, regular angels, particularly, Mam- 
sell , how do you call her again." 

" Perhaps, Mamsell Charlotte.'' 

" Quite so, Mamsell Charlotte, with the 
superb black curls." 

^^ Oh no, that is Mamsell Sophie." 

" Yes, yes, Mamsell Sophie ; she pleases me 
the best." 
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^^But howoomes it that Gottlieb has mistaken 
the names ?" 

" Thou dost hear, however, Mamsell Naimy, 
that I have not mistaken her black locks for 
her sister^s brown ones." 

" But, have a care of us — ^Mamsell Charlotte 
has quite light hair." 

" Now, what matters that, whether Mamsell 
Charlotte's hair is brown or white, I think of 
the roguish Sophie alone." 

" I ca^ see very well, sir, that you are only 
quizzing me now," exclaimed Nanny, breaking 
into a hearty laugh, which called the roses 
back to her cheek. 

*^ How could I venture to quiz you ?" 

" Yes to be sure, why, Mamsell Sophie is so 
silent and serious, that no human being could 
call her roguish " 

" And were you not yourself as serious as 
your grandmother's hymn book, when I saw 
you first." 

" And what then ?" 

" Then my little naiad, my little goddess, 
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just regard thy little face there in the pool, and 
tell me if thou knowest thyself again ?" 

" And would you tell me then, Mr. Gottlieb, 
that you have conjured away Mamsell Sophie's 
seriousness." 

" Yes, Mamsell Sophie's seriousness, also, that 
is what I mean to say." 

'' Aha, you are giving yourself great credit 
indeed." 

" Will you be angry then ?" 

" Oh." 

" I do believe that thou art beginning to 
cry." 

" Mr. Gottlieb may be wicked enough to 
make me do so-^but, however, that will all 
come to nothing now." 

'^ Now then, since I cannot move thee to 
tears, I must needs confess the trut^, and that 
is." 

" That you have seen neither of them." 

" No, therein thou dost slightly err— I was 
there with Aunt XJliica, and they charmed me 
to that degree, that I am atting here, as yo^ 
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see, while they are at Ahnwick, whither they 
came this forenoon, and what do you think of 
that ?' 



What Nanny thought of that, Gottlieb did 
not discover, on the other hand, he got a pretty 
decided hint of his Aunt's opinion as to his in- 
excusable absence. 

The young chancery clerk entered the lattice 
gate just at the right time to hold it open for 
the young ladies of the parsonage, and to make 
them a low bow as they drove off in their little 
carriage; they seemed a little pettish, and 
would not allow themselves to be detained an 
instant. Patron Fabian was quite charmed as 
he regarded the threatening clouds which were 
gathering on Jus wife's brow, for they did not 
concern him. 

'^ Hark ye, nephew," the Patroness began, 
inviting Gottlieb to a noways alluring private 
conference, " you have to day, for the first 
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time, given me cause for a rather unpleasant 
degree of surprise." 

" How so, my dear Aunt ?" 

" Is it then considered good manners in your 
parent's house, to get out of the way when lady 
visitors come in ?" 

" That is as it may happen, my mother is 
not fond of etiquette." 

" That is very sad, for boys who are not 
kept in order, seldom turn out well mannered 
men." 

" Hum." 

" However, let us drop this." 

" With all my heart." 

'^ And let us rather hold to what our innate 
understanding teaches us." 

^^ Eh, eh, that will lead us right away to 
Jericho again." 

" On the contrary, my dear, it will lead 
direct to heaven, if you let me have my way." 

'^ My dear Aunt, are you quite entirely sure 
you can find the way ?" 
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" Quite positive, only consider * a ton aiid a 
half of gold. Beauty, amiability, kindness of 
heart, and a knowledge of house keeping which 
may vie with that of Mamsell* Nylander, 
herself." 

" But love, Aimt, love, don't they have that 
in heaven." 

*' Oh yes, of course, and it would have 
already taken root deep enough, if, instead of 
running away in that thoughtless manner, you 
had, as in duty boimd, been sensible of the step 
I took in inviting them here." 

" But then, that shews at once, plainly 
enough that there was nothing whatever to take 
root." 

" Fiddle, faddle ; when a man thioks of slip- 
ping into his father's shoes, he ought to think 
also of ordering matters, at least his own, by a 



* A ton of gold — meaning a sum of 10,000 dollars. 
^ Mamsell Njlander, Authoress of a celebrated book on 
cookery. 
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rational marriage — Mamsell Charlotte is a cap- 
tivating blonde, and Mamsell Sophie, a charm- 
ing brunette, a regular Spanish donna." 

*^Aye, she does look Spanish; but, un- 
luckily, that is not the style I prefer." 

^^Well, I own Charlotte is the more lan- 
guishing — she might awaken a passion, at 
least, like that inspired by Werter's Lotte." 

^^ Yes, that is just what I fear. What sort 
of Werter should I make ?" 

'' I don't wish you to tread in his footsteps. 
I only mean to say, that Charlotte is a girl 
who might justify the commission of a folly. 
And so you prefer Charlotte ?" 

" Oh, no ! for everything's sake, I prefer 
neither." 

'^ That is to say, you will gratefully accept 
whichever of the sisters you may, aftdr a few 
visits and a suitable trial, find the most in- 
clined." 

^^ No, that was not what I meant." 

'^ Then what do you m^an ?" 

VOL. IIL P 
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^' That I have a very strong desire to manage 
my own marriage for myself; and that, alto* 
gether, it is too soon yet to think about it." 

" Meaning^ also, that you despise your 
aunt^s assistance ?" 

" May Heaven forefend, that such a feeling 
i as contempt should ever enter my thoughts re- 

garding any action of my aunt's. I honor and 
love my God, and I thank Him that He has 
given me a heart ; but I most humbly beseech 
Him, also, that he will send no wife in my way 
whom the said somewhat self-willed heart has 
not itself chosen." 

" Fine words ; but I'm not to be put off with 
mere words ; will you come with me on Sunday 
to the parsonage, and make yourself agreeable 
to the girls ?" 

" I will make myself agreeable to all the 
girls in the world ; but, aunt, if you under* 
stand anything more or less in this phrase 
than just nothing — I say no." 

"And you choose to quarrel with me, 
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then? do you consider what that signifies, 
nephew ?" 

" Ah, I do not even venture to think of so 
great a misfortune." 

"It is one, however, which will most as- 
suredly come to pass ; and yet, God knows 
best, all that I wished to do for you — and so 
bethink you, while it is time. You need not 
trouble yourself to be at the fishing this 
evening." 

" How, my dear aunt — am I banished 
then ?" 

Dame XJlrique Eugenie assumed a haughty 
mien. 

" And so I am decidedly in disgrace ?" 

" Yes, I will not deny, that you are in the 
right road to become so ; and I would fain hope 
that the wholesome dread which may come over 
you, will bring you to better thoughts." 

" I doubt it very much, my dear aunt," 
muttered Gottlieb, to himself, when his aunt, 
with majesty in her steps, had left the room, 
p 2 
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"However, the deuce take it, it is a gre 
piece of stupidity not to tiy my luck. A] 
wherefore has not my little Naiad a ton and 
half of gold — this little body — ^hmn — ^hum- 
truly, she 'm too charming." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE FISHING. 



The Wener, the stormy Wener, was this even- 
ing unruffled as the smoothest mirror— its 
clear, lucid surfeoe took in the image of the 
fer distant Kinnekulle — ^and over this gigantic 
reflection, skiff after skiff gUded here and 
there, and then a roaring steam-boat rushed 
along, swallowing up all the reflected objects 
in its boisterously, agitated course. 

The bank on which Almwick was situated 
was extremely romantic — and the fish gamboled 
thickly around the little boats, which here and 
there were rocking at the chains which con- 
fined them, while others, steered by active 
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handSy were gliding out into the deep, to en- 
snare the subjects of the Goddess of the 
Lake. 

But this haughty princess, who beheld, from 
her crystal bowers, their danger, issued her 
commands — and instantly the Kvely garrison 
disappeared from the clear surface, and dived 
deep into their watery homes where no enemy 
could penetrate. 

In consequence of these tactics, Patron 
Fabian, in the various raids which he carried 
into the territories of the watery goddess, 
generally came off second best — ^and assuredly 
the poor man was in evil case, the slave of 
two such opposite and iron wills as that of his 
wife and the water sprite, and continually- 
driven hither and thither, always urged to the 
same point, at last, the one refusing to pay- 
any tribute, while the other, with the pertina- 
cious command of a despot, insisted upon its 
being rendered, take it where and how he 
might. 

After this preliminary statement, the feel- 
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ings of Patron Fabian may be imagined, when 
he, who had considered it a safe point, that 
Gottlieb's transgression would occupy his 
angry wife the entire evening — quite imex- 
pectedly received the report, that the boat was 
clear, and the fishing tackle put in. 

Fishing was quite one of the Patroness's 
favorite amusements, though she never at- 
tempted it herself, except when irritated at the 
stupid ill-luck of her husband, she threw down 
her parasol, and snatched hold of the rod ; 
and whether it was that the mistress of 
the watery regions was inclined to show a 
courtesy to the queen of the upper world — for 
ladies are sometimes civil to each other — or 
that some little straggler had remained behind, 
and so fallen into the enemy's hands — it is 
enough to state, that Dame Ulrique Eugenie 
generally had good luck, though she seldom 
made use of her advantage, lest, as she said, 
she should cause her husband to blush. 

When the Patron, therefore, came down, his 
loving spouse was already standing there, with 
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the little Eugene Ulrick, and so there was 
nothing left to our benedict, except to help his 
treasures safely into the boat, and after he had 
rowed out as far as his wife thought proper, 
lay down the oars, and cast out the line. 

"It is a very singular circumstaneei, my 
dear Fabian, that you always sit there like an 
automaton whenever you fish." 

Such was the reproach with which our 
patroness opened the flood gates of her com- 
plaints, which, during all their little excur- 
sions, were allowed especial liberty. 

" An automaton, my love ?" 

" Yes, a post, a veritable post ; you never 
once turn round ; it's all one, as if you were 
alone in the boat, or that your wife's society 
was the most tiresome in the world." 

" But, my dear Ulrique Eugenie, I must be 
attentive, and watch for a bite — if I continually 
turned round — and — " 

" Oh, you would not lose your power of 
feeling, I suppose ; but that is what pleases 
you, to make the people, who pass and see us, 
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imagine, for want of a better, that you are the 
master in the boat ; poor fellow, how simple." 

" My dear XJlrique Eugenie, might I ask, 
what was the hitch with your nephew ? I mean 
—I should think—" 

" Now, then, what do you mean ? or what do 
you think ?" 

^^Oh, nothing more than that the usual 
burden of your caprices is quite enough for 
me, without this burden being increased by a 
stronger." 

" Burden ! — ^burden ! — caprices ! — is the man 
mad? Speak in that way to me, thy wife, 
who bears, with such angelic mildness, thy 
sleepiness, thy indiflference, and all thy lack of 
love and tenderness; oh, that is something 
quite extraordinary — 'tis unworthy, 'tis quite 
shameful !" 

" Now, now, XJlgenie, don't be so violent — 
you well know whether I am patient or no." 

"And what am I then? married to such a 
muff of a man too ; if a man makes love to 
p 5 
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your wife before your very nose, you don^t care 
— ^you don't see it — you don't hear it. I might 
be false to you, and you'd just sleep. Oh, 
Time— oh. Fate — oh. Life, filled with bitter- 
ness ; such a man, such a husband could drive 
a woman to desperation — and from despair, 
there is but one step to madness." 

" And who is making love to you now again, 
my dear ?" 

And this '^ now again " would seem to hint 
that the circumstance was not quite a new 
one. ^ 

And, in truth, it was nothing new, for as all 
human beings have their own peculiar little 
weaknesses. Dame Ubique Eugenie's foible 
was to imagine that every man who spoke to 
her, was in love with her, and if he shewed 
her the least civil attention, she called it court- 
ing. 

However, it was a misfortune, far exceeding 
all others, that though she could mould her 
obedient and yielding husband to everything 
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else, she could never succeed in making an 
Othello of him, apd, nevertheless, he might 
have had it in his power, had he understood 
how, to grasp the conjugal sceptre thereby. 

A jealous tyrant would have bent the de- 
lighted patroness like a reed — ^would have been 
capable of trampling her under his feet, and 
making her kiss them all the while. 

But' now he kissed hers, and, therefore, she 
trod him into the dust ; and if she did not 
justify the reproaches, which fell to the share 
of DesdQ^K)na, it was not entirely her OAvn 
fault ; but what purpose would it have served ? 
Othello was a bright poetical fiction^ which no 
one, and least of all, her J'abian, could realise ; 
alas ! why was she not herself bom to this 
calm composure, wherefore would she, at 
times, torment herself with jealous fancies, for 
which, as she herself believed, and knew, she 
had no grounds at alL 

" My Fabian," would she console herself by 
saying in her own mind, " can never be false 
to me — ^he is too much of a slug to bother him- 
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solf about aught but his sofa and his pipe; 
but wc are digressing from our conjugal dia- 
logue. 

"Who then is making love to you now 
again ?" asked the husband. 

Dame TJlrique Eugenie lifted a reproachful 
glance towards Heaven. 

" He asks who ? who has not seen it ?*' 

" No, I have not — and that's the truth." 

"And yet, this whole day," — she turned 
blushingly aside. 

" The thousand ! why there has not been a 
man here this day, except the adjunct, who came 
with the parsonage girls, and left before them." 

" No man — and suppose that were enough — 
suppose I say — that this interesting and ac- 
complished man, who has such fascinating, con- 
versational talent — " 

" Well — what more ?" 

" Well, then if lie, captivated by the trivial 
charms, which you have never known how to 
appreciate, should be the slave of a silent, 
passion." 
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" The adjunct ? how — do you believe that he 
nourishes a secret liking for you ?" 

" I did not say a liking, but a passion — a 
word you don't understand." 

"No — true, true," stammered the Patron, 
blushing in his turn. 

" Modest, bashful Joseph," and the lady 
smiled at her own jest. She then continued — 
" I have great doubt, whether I should let him 
see that I have discovered his feelings, for, at 
that very same moment, I should be com- 
pelled to forbid him the house, and that would 
be to make the world a participator in this 
delicate aflFair," 

" If I might venture to advise my love." 

'^ And wherefore not, my Fabian ; at any 
rate, you are my husband, and have as such a 
right to suggest an opinion." 

" Then my coimsel is this : just let matters 
take their own course." 

"Dost thou then fear nought^ — dost thou 
not quake at the bare possibility of a mis- 
fortune ?" 
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" Oh, my own best XJlgenie^ couldst thou for- 
get thy strong mind-^thy virtue ?' 

'^ True, I do possess these safeguards, and I 
thank thee, dear Fabian," — and here, as usual^ 
some caressing moments succeeded the cooling 
shower — " I thank thee,'dear Fabian, that you 
do me only justice — ^however, forgive me for 
exciting your feelings ; but there are moments 
when the strongest may be weak." 

" Not you, my love — ^never with you." 

This vexatious confidence had well nigh set 
our patroness off again. 

Suddenly, however, a new idea came over 
her, which made it necessary to maintain her 
sentimental vein. 

" Let us drop this unfortimate yoimg clergy- 
man," she said, " I have another confidence to 
impart.' 

^'What! another?" 

^^ This acknowledgment, to be sm^e, merely 
concerns, as one might say, a child, and I 
tremble for the welfare of this beloved 
child." 
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" Explain yourself." 

" Fabian, you must not hate him, for, on my 
honor — ^and I will answer for it with my life — 
the poor youth does not understand it himself, 
and it is all nothing more than one of those 
Platonic flames, which arises in the mind of a 
young man when he chances to meet with a 
person who reminds him of the features of the 
ideal image of his youthful imagination." 

'' You surely would not wish to allude to 
Gottlieb by this sketch ?" 

" Fabian, and why then this scornful tone ; 
should you — ^you who have shewn so much for- 
bearance, have distinguished this innocent 
victim — who — I repeat it — is ignorant of his 
fault ? it was but a chance which made me ac- 
quainted with the secrets of his heart." 

" Might I ask what chance ?" 

" Oh, gladly ; I have, be it said entre nouSj 
determined, in my own mind, upon one of the 
rich parsonage girls for his wife. 1 invited her 
here to-day — he fled from her, and retreated to 
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this solitude, which he, every evenings, seeks, 
either before or after our little promenade; 
what compels him to desert the house when 
you are present, is an instinct, and not enough 
with that, but when I reproached him with his 
error, and stated my ideas regarding a good 
partiCy ho had the boldness to tell me outright, 
that he should reserve the privileges of his own 
heart in his own power." 

'^ And so you believed, my dear, that you 
were the cause of all this?" 

" I have lamented the fact — nothing more." 

" Well, well, then, my dear TJlgenie, I will 
ease your conscience of this load." 

Our Patron, who found it extremely difficult 
to be serious, spoke with unusual vivacity, and 
this arose from the circumstance, that he now 
perceived an excellent opportunity of getting 
rid of a person who bothered him, and whom 
he could not accuse of any evil purposes. 

" What gossip are you chattering — what do 
you know about my nephew ?" 
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^' Nothing more, than that he has a little love 
affair here, and that this it is which occupies 
him in his fore and afternoon, wanderings." 

" No— a— a little love affair ?" 

" Ay — such is the fact." 

*' But — it is impossible — that is not true." 

"And I tell you — it is true; and if you 
only ask him why he is so frequently going 
down in the valley, he will assuredly not deny, 
that he amuses himself by sitting there, in the 
most enchanting intimacy, with old Lonner's 
daughter — the pretty little Nanny — to whom 
he reads poetay, and squeezes her hand, under 
pretence of teaching her to play the guitar." 

" And if that is true ; that whilst residing 
in my house, he busies himself with such a 
miserable intrigue, I will, as I consider myself, 
in his mother's place, break off this connection 
to-morrow morning — but how do you know 
this ?" 

JThis was a question which the Patron could 
not answer with a strict regard for truth — ^for 
then he must have told how that, on the very 
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evening, when in consequence of Calle's ap- 
pearance, he had been obliged to leave Magda 
in such a discreditable way, that he had taken 
a circuit on his return, which had led him so 
near the fountain, that he could distinguish the 
persons sitting there ; and that he had carefully 
spied out Gottlieb's doings from that day for- 
ward, rejoicing that he could in this way ob- 
tain a handle against the man who might 
possibly spy out his own crooked ways in the 
valley. 

It was, therefore, a mere chance, which had 
opened the Patron's eyes with regard to the 
youth's error ; and he had not been inclined to 
play the informer — ^because such little affairs 
were usual enough with young men. 

^^ No excuse, if you please, sir, I beg," in- 
teiTupted Ulrique Eugenie, in a pet ; ^^ a very 
pretty story, if it is not stopped in time — on 
one hand, the reproaches of a mother and the 
curse of an old grey-headed father ; on tte 
other a yoimg ruined maiden — ^perhaps, even 
infanticide — a criminal case, a scandal in which 
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ourselves and our house would probably figure. 
No, as true as my name is Ulrique Eugenie, it 
must have an end — aye, and quickly too." 

'' But how !" 

" That is my affair ; he said but lately, that 
he was desirous of making a tour over the Dah- 
land mountains, to Norway. Good now, he may 
just drive over to Amul, and begin his journey 
from thence. Money he shall have, but I will 
have obedience." 



On the following evening, therefore, after our 
Patroness had convinced herself with her own 
eyes of the truth of her husband's accusation, 
Gottlieb was subjected to an examination which 
nearly exhausted the small spark of patience 
which the yoimg man possessed. 

The consequence was, that he determined 
upctti the above mentioned tour. 

He did not disquiet Nanny by imparting the 
reason of his sudden start. Their last meeting 
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was rather devoted to pleasing anticipations of 
his return — and they oalculated all that Kanny 
would have learned by that time— as well in 
the sciences as in the guitar playing. Gottlieb 
had inserted the guitar in the contract of peace 
with his Aunt, And had formally made over 
the right of possession to Nanny. And so the 
young people parted with good hopes, and the 
farewell kiss, which Gottlieb petitioned for 
and received, did not contribute to make Nanny 
oblivious. 

On the day after the young man's departure 
Jon Jonsson's sloop anchored in the creek of 
the Wener, where the scene of our little nar- 
rative is laid. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



THE AFFLICTION. 



Nearly two months had elapsed since the me- 
morable day when Nanny had given away her 
first kiss, and Magda had received the wished 
for intelligence of Jon Jonsson's arrival. 

The rejoicing rose to its height, when Eag- 
nar's collected treasures were happily delivered, 
and she deemed that aU was now right. 

But how did poor Magda deceive herself ? 

There was a man whom Magda's continual 
coldness had grievously aflEronted, and who, on 
suffering the defeat which we have witnessed, 
gave her a look at parting which made her 
shudder as if she had trodden on a snake, and 
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it was really a snake in human form wliich she 
had spumed. 

And its sting, though delayed, ysras soon to 
be felt. 

Never had a seizure been as yet heard of in 
old Lonner's house ; the goods with which he 
traded had been simply procured from a mer- 
chant in Gotcberg ; of late, however, it had 
been otherwise, the industrious Bagnar had 
found it answer better to procure and send 
home the supplies for the business himself, 
and so it had gone on for years. 

But the old proverb tells us that the pitcher 
which goes often to the well is broken at last, 
and such was the case now ; for all that, how- 
ever, the custom officers had the least share in 
the misfortune — indeed, in all probability, not a 
member of this body would ever have dreamt 
of a visit to the little valley, had not a 
decided denunciation, not to say threat, caused 
them to do so. 

And now, alas, it became evident th^t the 
sacred stamp of the custom house was wanting 
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on the yam, and the clothes, and all the rest of 
it; and on these grounds the poor people's goods 
were confiscated, and they also saw themselves 
threatened with a fine beyond their power to 

pay. 

The most terrible part of the mishap, how- 
ever, was, that the yoimg and vigorous protec- 
tor of the little family, who would soon have 
arranged every thing, had sailed at the same 
time for the Brazils. 

Magda and Nanny only wept when they 
were quite alone, or had no other witnesses ; 
they concealed their grief from the old man, 
they would not add sadness to his already sad 
existence, and thus the entire little competence 
upon which they had reckoned, was for a long 
time completely lost. 

Old Lonner observed the secret sorrow of his 
daughters, and said to himself. " Poor chil- 
dren, and you do not yet guess the worst ; he 
however, who knew that the little transaction 
had been negotiated in his name guessed it full 
weU," 
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" We have had so much happiness, and peace, 
and comfort, since Eagnar's marriage," he 
said, " that we must just submit when things 
go a little cross. Man is not bom to continual 
good luck," and thus he encouraged them, but \ 
they smiled with sadness in their hearts, and 
redoubled their exertions, for there was now sd 
much to be cared for, and to be done, to lighten 
their distress. Calle, however, was the most 
indefatigable of all." 

He who had been wont to shew such good 
will in helpiQg all the neighbours, and had 
constantly been working from hand to hand, 
had now scarce time to set his foot beyond the 
limits of the valley — ^he was all, and did all, so 
that it was no longer necessary iq the cultiva- 
tion of their little groimd to pay each the most 
trifling daily hire — and all this, spite of the 
fact, that he had for some time felt his strength 
declimng ; however, he thought not, spoke not 
of his health, but wet or dry, as it happened, 
he worked away, and every evil was forgotten, 
or repaid by one kindly nod from Magda. 
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And if she said, * thou art working thyself 
to death, my Calle,' he would laugh aloud, and 
become so strong all at once, that he fancied 
himself a giant. 

And then, after he had despatched all that 
was most urgent at home, he hit upon the plan 
of leaviQg the valley ; but not as before, to 
play the nurse, but to hire himself out as a 
day laborer ; and when he came home, and laid 
the money upon Magda's loom, there might 
sometimes be seen, something that glistened 
on the dirty notes — it was a tear of happi- 
ness. 

Magda said nothing ; she no longer ventured 
to praise him, for she had observed the effect of 
so doing ; but when the early flowers and lilac 
had dropped their blossoms, came the tulips, 
the roses, and the lavender; and tired as 
Magda might T^e of an evening, she never failed 
to put a fresh nosegay, with her own hands, 
into Calle's jar. 

At length, or more correctly speaking, too 

VOL. III. ^ 
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soon^ after an enquiry of seven weeks, jndg* 
ment was deliyered, regarding the confiscated 
goods, and as Mr. Lonner was unable to pay 
the fine adjudged, which, to so poor a fieunily, 
was very considerable, he was sentenoed to 
imprisonment. 

On this day of despair, old Lonner's courage 
alone was stedfast; he had seen who was 
urging on the work in secret : but he felt no 
fear ; he was a God-fearing man, and he knew 
well, too, that Magda would do all that could 
be done, to lay by the necessary sum. 

Alas ! poor Magda had already, without the 
old man's knowledge, pledged their few silver 
articles to pay some trifling debts which she 
had contracted in the spring. 

We will not describe more nearly the mo- 
ment when the old man got into the boat; 
the district prison — ^whither he was taken as a 
preliminary — lay on the opposite side of the 
creek; both Magda and Nanny would have 
accompanied him to the other shore, but he so 
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seriously and stedfastly declined this, that tiiey 
did not venture to contradict him.. 

It was affecting to see the zealous and all 
comprehensive exertions of these young 
women ; in the midst of their killing sorrow 
nothing was forgotten, which could contribute 
to the old man's convenience ; and when, at 
length, the crown-bailiff, with some impa- 
tience, pushed off the boat, the poor things 
clung sobbing to the rails, and whispered to 
their father, that they would visit him in a very 
few days. 

At last, the bitter moment was past, and the 
boat some distance off; but as long as they 
could see the white fluttering hair of the old 
man, the women and the weeping children re- 
mained standing on the shore. 

Calle, without telling any one, had managed 
to get over on the other side, and here he was 
to receive his father, and gave him a bank-note 
for ten rix-doUars — that was an endless trea- 
sure, and Calle had managed to raise it by the 
Q 2 
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sale of his only earthly properly — the mlyer 
watch, which had been his mother's^ ond 
which the latter had specially left to CSalle. 

When he returned home that eTening, he 
<mly said — 

" Father will not want — ^he may lire in the 
prison like a pearl in gold, for there was an 
honest gentleman there, who offered to lend 
him ten dollars." 

Oh, how Magda and Nanny blessed this 
gentleman ; but, great as was the comfort, it 
was but momentary — ^for what should they do ? 
— ^what could be thought of in this moment of 
need ? they, poor girls, had not a stiver of 
ready money, and the rich would surely require 
security. 

Nanny oftimes glanced, witli a beating and 
a troubled heart, towards the well-remembered 
spring. Oh, if her Mend would but returnr — 
he would surely know how to help them. 
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Three days had passed since the old man's 
departure; and innumerable were the plans 
which Magda had revolved in her head ; but 
the only one which held out a shadow of 
success, was just the very one to which she 
could not bring herself to have recourse ; she 
felt well convinced that the Patron would 
willingly help her, indeed, he would be too 
glad to do so, merely to make her his debtor, 
and to let her feel it hereafter. 

But she asked herself almost in despair, 
" which is best ? to expose myself to this ? or 
to see father pine away in prison after freedom 
and fresh air? — ^that is all he longs for, poor 
old man ! What," said she, reflecting, " what 
would Eagnar advise — ^he loves the old man, 
asihe apple of his eye ; but I am to him as 
his very heart's blood ; and if he could even 
imagine that the Patron — oh, my God, what a 
trouble would that occasion ? — and then again 
not to be able to help fiither — ^no, no, that I 
cannot bear.'' 
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And Magda liad no ereatore to ^>mviilt irith ; 
what could Calle connsel ? and a& to Ntsamfj 
she was but a child, with whom it was qtuto 
impossible for Magda to discuss so • intxioate a 
questunL 

She had made an attempt to speak 'witlb: tbe 
poririi minister; but he, although be- sju^ 
pathised with her in worda^ wta ncJt to^be 
moved to advance manejr, &r. he ymA as 
covetous as rich — and now Hagda oovM no 
longer put off the promised visit to her j&ther- 
in-law. 

The whole of the little &mily wished to join 
the expedition, and thie most idiiarming prer 
parations were made regarding the little -store 
of eatables to be takeii with them* 

Magda baked cakes, and Nantiy pastry ;^ axkd 
when the sisters-in-law exchanged a smile, it 
was excited by the thought of how their 
Mher would enjoy their little supply. 

At length, the moment of embarkatioii w«s 
come ; even little Kerstin and Caro were to go 
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•. • 

to see the old man— the children leapt for joy 
— they thought but of the pleasure of rowing 
over the dancing waves* 

Magda iad put up everything; but her 
heart was so heavy that she thought it would 
burst — she had no hope. 

Nanny, who had restrained her feelings tbe 
whole morning, now that she was about to 
embark, felt ready to faint; she pictured to 
herself her old father suffering and emaciate'd, 
and with, notwithstanding, a patient, hopeful 
smile upon his lips, ready to comfort them 
there, and they only came to visit him, and 
then, in a few more hours, to leave him again 
to his loneliness and silent hopelessness. 

And the poor, tender-hearted child suffered 
beforehand the pain of a fresh parting. 

" It will never do at all for you to come with 
us, my child," said Magda, in a decided and 
maternal tone ; " go back, dear." 

" Indeed I believe I shall bo compelled to do 
so," — her violent tremor betrayed her weak- 
ness—" give him my kind greeting— oh, tell 
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him/' — and the long and hardly rejiressed tears 
burst forth at last — " tell him, that it is not 
coldness — ^not that I do not feel — '' 

" Be still — ^be still, my dear child. I know 
— well know what to say. Gtod be with thee 
— here, here is the key ; keep the door ahiit — 
and now, Calle, take the oar.'' 
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GHAPTEE XIII. 



SENTENCE OF BANISHMENT. MEETING AGAIN. 



Just as Magda's boat passed Almwick, two 
persons were walking there on the shore. One 
was the Patroness, and the other Gottlieb, who 
had just returned from a long and pleasant tour 
in the Norwegian mountains. 

As the boat roimded the little promontory, 
Gottlieb exclaimed, as he eagerly and kindly 
greeted the little family — 

" Where are they all going to ? They 
look so afflicted." 

" Afflicted !" repeated the Patroness, " you 
may thank God that you are not to share in the 
troubles of people of that class." 

Q 5 
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" But if they have trouble and affliction, I 
know not really why I should not share it." 

Aunt Ulrique Eugenie shook her head with 
a dissatisfied air. 

" You may well boast of your firmness, and 
of your sound, healthy imderstanding, I shew 
you the whole danger of connecting yourself 
with such people — I send you away — ^I — '' 

" Pray excuse me," interrupted Gottlieb, a 
little put out — " I made a jaunt which I had 
resolved upon before — and I return as I went, 
with a heart always ready and open to share 
the afflictions of my fellow creatures." 

" Go along, then, and share the afflictions of 
your family of beggars. I suppose you are in 
funds, as you speak so liberally ?" 

" Why, what has occurred then ?" 

" The old man, in conjimction with the son, 
has been smuggling goods ; and now they have 
been seized ; and as the old father, in whose 
name the business was transacted, cannot pay 
the fine, he has been put in prison, where he 
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may just wait until you come and help him 
out." 

" And he rfiall not wait in vain ! I- have 
brought more difficult matters to pass than 
that." 

" Aha ! you reaUy begin to speak in a rather 
independent tone; you reaUy do astonish 
me." 

" And yet, if any one has reason to be as- 
tonished, it is myself." 

'' Oh, I grant you — " 

" I come to relations, who, at first, make 
me heartily welcome, and my whole heart in- 
clines to them — ^for I cannot help being grate- 
ful. Suddenly, however, all is changed, and 
I am treated Uke a school-boy — ^who is not 
allowed to take a step alone, for fear he should 
make a fool of himself. I am not accustomed 
to this kind of guardianship — ^and as it is con- 
trary to my nature to submit to it, I would en- 
treat of you. Aunt Ulrica, not to attempt to 
gain an influence, which used thus, wiU as- 
suredly come to nothing." 
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^^Poor, silly fellow^ you seem to Ibrget 
that with my influence and wealth, I cfin 
forward your yiews, and smooth your path in 
many ways.^^ 

^^ I, by no means, forget it ; and I should 
haye been most fortunate, had I secured your 
&yor ; but I wish for nothing, at the expense 
of my freedom of thought and actiou.'^ 

"Then you will go to the valley to Miss 
Nanny again ?" 

" Undoubtedly ; she has need of me, and I 
long to see her." 

" And do you still love this young girl ?" 

" I know not if I loved her when I left her 
— ^but I do know that her image has been my 
constant companion on my tour, and that I 
mean to see her again this day.'^ 

" In order to tell her all this madness ?" 

" Oh, no ; that would be imworthy, since I 
can tell her no more." 

" Then, thank Heaven, you do, at least, see 
that it is quite impossible." 

'' What then ?" 
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" That you can many her." 

" I do not see that that is by any means im- 
possible ; but as it is yet uncertain whether I 
wish to have Nanny for my wife, even if I am 
able to many, it is best for us both that thingd 
should remain on the footing of friendship for 
the present,*^ 

"Dost hear me, Gottlieb dear; sometimes 
you talk so rationally, that, perhaps, it may be 
worth while to make you a proposal." 

" Well I" 

"Well, then, if I am not deceived, it is 

y pity that attracts you towards this girl ; 
now, if I undertake to pay the fine for the old 
man — ^and ftlrther promise you to care for 
Nanny's future prospects — and you know I 
never break my word — ^will you pledge your- 
self never to see her again ?" 

" No, by no means ; she would be soiry in- 
deed could I act so shamefully." 

" Obstinate youth ; you compel me to say, 
that my duty to your mother and sister makes 
it impossible for me to see you longer at 
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Almwick. I will not share the blame of your 
misdoings." 

" Only a few dajrs," replied Gottlieb, witii- 
out the least sign of yexation, ^^ and I shall 
have rested from my fiitigoagi — «nd tlian I am 
ready to obey your commands." 

" Gtood," muttered the Patroness, goiiig 
away in a rage. "You shall pay me for 
this." 

Without losing time in reflections OTer the 
above conversation, Gottlieb set forth on his 
way to the Valley. 

He had not seen Nanny in the boat, and his 
heart beat so violently as to surprise himself, 
when, not having found her at the spring, he 
turned his steps towards the house, and stopped 
before the closed door. 

" She cannot be sick," thought he, " that 
they did not take her with them ; oh, no — 
then they would not have left her alone." 

He knocked, but had to repeat it several 
times before he heard faint footsteps. 

"Who is there'?" 
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" I, Nanny — 'tis me." 

An exclamation of joy and Surprise was the 
reply. 

And thereupon the bolt was shot back, and 
the door opened, and Nanny shewed herself, 
with cheeks as white as white roses — she had 
on her Sunday clothes- — a black Orlean's gown, 
setting high, and close about the throat, and 
shewing off her slender and graceful shape to 
the fullest advantage. Without a word, over- 
powered by her feelings, she threw herself into 
Gottlieb's arms — and never w6s a more pure, a 
more holy embrace proffered or returned. 

With delicate tenderness, Gottlieb pressed 
the second kiss on Nanny's lips, and after look- 
ing at her attentively for some seconds, said, 
gently— 

"Poor Nanny, poor child — at least, thou 
hast one Mend in thy misfortunes." 

" Then Gottlieb knows." 

And blushing, she. extricated herself from 
his arms — she had not considered that her 
greeting was against rule. 
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" Yes, yes, I do know your affliction, and be 
satisfied that during the days I remain here 
I will allow myself no rest until I see your 
fiithor again at liberty, and at home." 

" Oh, my Gk)d, were that possible !" 

And she folded her hands, and raised her 
speaking eyes to the friend in whom she put 
her trust. 

" It shall be possible, Nanny, and I pledge 
my word for it — had I been here, it should 
never have happened.^' 

" Aye, I thought so too. A voice whispered 
to me ever, if he only comes, all will again 
be well." 

"Thanks, thanks, for this confidence — ^it 
will be pleasant in my remembrance." 

" Eemembrance — then do you soon again de- 
part ?" 

" In a week." 

Nanny's hands were once more clasped ; and 
this action and her tearftd glance were more 
eloquent than words. 

" Then you will regret me, Nanny ?" 
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" Always !" 

" And perhaps, also, on that very account, 
wish that we had never met ?" 

"Oh, no— not so. Even this privation 
itself will make my life more happy than it 
would perhaps have been without." 

" But now tell me," said Gottlieb, turning 
from the rather perilous subject. "Why has not 
your sister-in-law applied to the Patron at 
Almwick ?" 

" Oh, Magda will never, no, never apply to 
him — ^no, rather let anything happen." 

" How so ?" 

" I know not whether I ought to tell you. 
Father and Magda, also, look upon me as a 
child ; but yet I understand that the Patron 
has persecuted Magda with dishonest feelings ; 
and if I may trust to Calle — " 

" What, then," asked Gottlieb. 

"Why our whole misfortune arises from 
the Patron's revenge, because Magda refused 
decidedly, to — ^to — ^to give— to give him a 
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" How ! would he then buy a kiss ?'^ 

" Yes, for poor Callers freedom/' . oad she 
related the whole occurrence before and after 
the hunt, as Calle had told her. 

After Gottlieb had thought awhile over what 
she had imparted, and considered matters, he 
just arrived at the same conviction which Galle 
had done ; but at the same time he . estir in 
this very knowledge a medium for carrying out 
his plan, for setting old Lonner at liberty ; and, 
meantime, he asked whether the Patron had 
shewn himself there since. 

" I have remarked, more than once, how he 
haa been creeping about here; perhaps he 
wished to meet Magda alone, but he did n<it 
succeed, and on Bagnar's account she wouU 
never venture to accept his aid, even if the 
Patron were to tender it. 



When Gottlieb had returned to Almwick he 
learned that his worthy uncle — ^who, as he 
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knew had gone out early in the morning, was 
not expected home until evening. 

In this chance, Gottlieb at first saw nothing 
but a kind of perverse fate which delayed his 
operations for some hours, but it rapidly oc- 
curred to him, that this journey of the Patron 
had some connection, perhaps, with his secret 
love affair. On that Very evening, when he had 
taken Magda by surprise — in order to profit by 
Calle's theft, he had started on a journey in 
the same way, naturally, because if he had 
remained at home, it would not have been so 
easy to have escaped unobserved, as the Patro- 
ness was always on the watch at this time. 
The more Gottlieb reflected upon this point, so 
much the more probable did it appear — ^for if 
his Uncle Fabian really had a hand in this 
matter, it was all with a view to his own par- 
ticular advantage, and without doubt, the mo- 
ment was now. come to turn it to profit. 

" Ah," said Gottlieb, to himself, " if I only 
had the luck to get him in my power. The 
suspicions and presumptions of others are un- 
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doubtedly means whidi may be used to work 
upon his cowardice, if I just shew him his wife 
in the back ground — ^but to catoh him with my 
own eyes, in unlawftil ways, that would be 
as good as having old Lonner at home in his 
house again — at once." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



THE PEI80NBB. 



Whilst these things were passing on the one 
side of the creek, Magda's boat had reached 
the other, and they were just preparing to run 
alongside of a small pier which had been built 
out — and Calle had already grasped the boat 
hook — ^when suddenly the boat swerved, and 
one of the little ones, who had clambered on 
, the rail, fell into the water with a loud cry. 
The young mother, always cool and collected, 
did not answer the child's cry by screaming 
and useless gestures, neither did she faint, but 
sprang into the water, quick as lightening, and 
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as Callc turned round, she had already caught 
hold of the child, and held him up to him. 
All was the work of an instant, and done with- 
out the least commotion. 

" Take the child Calle," said she, in her 
usual tone. 

" But Callc was not at all like herself, and 
as soou as he had literally thrown the boy upon 
the pier," said, trembling all over. 

^^ Could you not wait for me ? as if any 
harm could have come to him so quickly." 

'' Tou must not scold me, Calle, T am only a 
littlo wet, that's all," and lightly as a squirrel, 
she climbed up the posts of the pier. 

^^ And how will you get dry again, '^ asked 
Calle, rather vexed. 

*^ Oh, that is an easy matter. I'll go to 
mother Larson, and borrow a gown, for the time 
we are with father ; the prison is close by here 
— ^the shoes and stockings, and the whole 
dress, can just dry here till we come back." 

Calle said nothing ; he was displeased, that 
Magda had not allowed him to help her ; mean- 
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while, he went forward to announce the visit to 
his father. 

Magda did not delay long at Mother Lar- 
sons ! and as soon as she had got what was 
necessary, she hastened after Calle and Kerstin, 
who had already gone on with the children. 



The district prison, which had been arranged 
in the ruins of an old castle, had an unpromis- 
ing outward appearance; the heart felt con- 
tracted at the look of the fallen greatness, 
which now, gloomy and forsaken, looD)ed 
ominous and threatening before the eyes of 
the passers by — still more dreary, however, 
was the appearance of the interior, where 
the weather-beaten roof looked ready to fall 
in, and chill-damp dropped from the ceiling 
— ^the former arabesques, and painting of which 
had long been obliterated by the mould of ages 
— and in place of the great brazen chandeliers, 
which had once hung there, were now to be 
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seen large cob-vrebs, inhabited by a whole 
colony of spiders, which derived sustenance 
from the little mites, bred in the decayed dwell- 
ing. 

And besides the spiders, the rats, and now 
and then some unlucky captive, no living 
being was to be found in these walls ; up in 
the roof, however, was a swarm^of jackdaws, 
which, being well treated by the prisoners, 
were accustomed to look in at the windows to 
get a few crumbs. 

Old Lonner had already made acquaintance 
with them, and had found his pleasure with the 
daws, while he awaited his children's visit with 
patient sadness. 

When Magda arrived, she found the way 
open — ^thanks to Calle's announcement. 

The old man — ^who appeared aflfected, but 
resigned — ^was sitting on the edge of his bed, 
with one of the children on each knee, whilst 
Calle stood before him, and gave him an ac- 
count of all that had happened at home. 

However, the shade of sadness, which- had 
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been visible on his oountenanee, at the sight 
of his son and the little ones, qnickly changed 
to an expression of lively joy, when he beheld 
the kindly features of his daughter-in-law ; 
his arms trembled as he embraced her, and his 
heart quite melted as she affectionately de- 
scribed her sorrow and affliction, and how 
Nanny, fearing the pain of another parting, 
had nearly become insensible just as she was 
about to get into the boat. 

'' You did well not to bring her," said the 
old man, '' and if we can only find means to 
get out before the autumn cold quite exhausts 
my powers, all will be well.'- 

" A way must be found, father ; and I am 
thinking of taking Goldstern and two of the 
sheep to the town without loss of time, and the 
piece of linen, which I meant to make shirts of 
for Eagnar ; and when this and that is put to- 
gether, then — " 

" But, my dear daughter, if you sell the 
cow, how will you do for these ?" and he 

VOL. ni. B 
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(tressed the children which were playing with 
his white locks. 

" Oh, the neighbours will lend us milk, and 
we will pay them back when Eagnar comes in 
autiunn, and we can buy another cow." 

" No, child, that won't do ; we must think of 
something else." 

" I had a thought, too," interrupted Calle, 
making a great stride forward ; he had drawn 
back when Magda came in. 

" What were you thinking, then, my boy ?" 

" Aye well, then father, I was thinking of 
how Eagnar told us, that the people in England 
— they are so inventive there — get money by a 
loan upon themselves — he called it — what was 
it now?" and he rubbed his brow thought- 

ftiUy. 

'^ You must mean a Life Assurance ?" 

" Just that father, and he said that here, in 

Sweden we would get money on such security 

from England, now if we could find any one 

who understood all about the papers, I would 
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gladly pledge my life as a quittance, and then, 
father, do you see, I'd be as good as ready 
money if they took me in pledge." 

<< My good Calle, you mean it right well, but 
it is not as you imagine in your simplicity." 

" Oh, that is very bad father, else you know 
you could have had the whole sum when I 
died." 

'' Why I should hope that I shall come to 
an end before that ; thou art young, thou — " 

'' Aye, aye, young in years, but of late it 
was on a Friday evening too, as I was crossing 
the church-yard, coming home, I heard right 
over the church, a voice, and I rely upon the 
voice too." 

" Good God, what art thinking of," inter- 
posed Magda, for the first time regarding Calle's 
fallen cheeks with alarm. ^^What did the 
voice say then." 

" CaUe, Calle," it said, " and cried Galle 
three times — Calle thou wilt. not live long." 

'^ Thy head is weak, my boy," said his 
B 2 
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lather, '' and it comes of working a long time 
since, beyond thy strength — when thou givest 
thy body rest, and rest it must have, thon wilt 
b(» better again, but now let me hear what 
thou thoughtest — about what thou didst fency 
thou heardest." 

" I, oh, I thought just nothing^ but just 
answered really. Well, as far as I am con- 
cerned — " 

" But you make father sad with this super- 
stition," said Magda. 

" Sad, oh no I don't believe that. Should 
ho be sorry that our Lord Jesus should, in 
his gi*ace take me to himself — ^no it should 
be rather something to joy at, for one 
escapes so many sorrows and troubles down in 
tlie cool earth there." 

" But if you think about this you'll be sad 
yourself, and wont be able to laugh any more." 

^^ No," returned Calle, '^ wont I ?" and his 
melancholy mood vanished at once, as if by 
magic, and he began to laugh heartily, and 
without restraint or eflfort, he deemed it was so 
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merry that Magda wished to hear him laugh, 
and he forgot Life Assurance, and the voice 
from the church tower to boot. 

And after Calle's humor had thus changed, 
he took no further part in the consultation. 

However, after some hours, Magda had 
emptied not only the contents of her basket, 
but also her whole stock of advice, and courage, 
and hope — ^and it was time to part. 

Calle went first to make the boat clear. 

" In four days, at latest, I'll be here again," 
said Magda, her tears falling upon the old 
man's hand, "and then as sure as I would have 
Eagnar love me till death, I'll bring a word of 
comfort with me." 

" Good my beloved child, and Eagnar shall 
know all thou dost for his old father, and greet 
Nanny herself, poor little body, and tell her I 
forbid her coming here; she will only make 
my heart more heavy." 

A moment later, and the heavy doors grated 
till the sound echoed through the ruin, the 
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prisoner was alone, but he was once more to 
hear the dear voices. 



Wh^i Magda was outside, she rem^nbered 
with a dreadful feeling of anxiety that tbe 
little one had not had hia grand&ther's blessing 
— it had been quite forgotten in the bustle of 
parting, however, it was- not to be thought of 
letting it remain so, and so Magda placed her- 
self at the grated window, and cried out — 

" Father, father, be kind enough to look out 
and I'll reach up little Swen to you.^^ 

The silvery head of the old man instantly 
shewed itself, and Magda took the little one 
from Kerstin, and held him up to his grand- 
father. 

And now all wbs settled, last looks were 
exchanged, and Magda vanished with the 
children. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



IHB WATCH. 



The fresh mildness of an August evening, had 
succeeded to the heat of the day. 

The hand of the clock pointed to half-pa,st 
eleven, when Gottlieb, who was patroling up 
and down in the neighbourhood of the little 
red house, began to believe that he must have 
been mistaken, and that while he continued 
his watch, Patron Fabian would have com- 
fortably and quietly returned home. 

" All is so still within,'^ said he, " they must 
have all gone to bed" he crept along the tall 
hedge of lilacs to the window of Magda'et 
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room, Nanny slept in the gable, there he did 
not even venture to cast a single look. 

The moon not only illuminated the whole 
of the beautiful little valley, but shone right in 
at the little window, a circumstance that made 
Gottlieb irresolute ; at length, however, he felt 
that he must convince himself how things 
were, that is, in case his first suspicion had any 
grounds. 

After turning round the hedge which ran 
close up to the house, he cautiously stretched 
out his head, and seeing at once how safe he 
was, ventured to the window itself, which, on 
account of the warmth, was only loosely fes- 
tened with a bit of string — what a beautiful 
picture met his eye. 

In this chamber, the little conjugal temple, 
the moonbeams played uponKagnar's fishing and 
hunting gear, which were neatly arranged 
upon the walls; at the extreme end, was 
perched on the point of a fishing rod, an old 
sailor's hat, called a souVester, and in the cor- 
ner under this kind of trophy was a small ship- 
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cupboard, the open doors of which disclosed to 
view, the gold-edged blue-and-red drinking 
cups, the little pink tea-cups and the white 
shining plated can; several uncommonly superb 
Nuremberg toys were upon the upper shelf, and 
on the second, in two glass boxes, in which 
were all Magda's trifling treasures, and orna- 
ments, which she had received as a bride and a 
wife, and which apparently she had, when 
putting the children to bed, been examining to 
see if there was anything to avert the neces- 
sity of parting with her cow ; but alas she had 
found nothing, for Magda's jewellery, consisted 
mostly of bronze articles. 

And now the young wife had fallen fast 
asleep leaning over the cradle of her infant. 

She appeared to have been engaged in sort- 
ing the above articles, when suddenly called 
away to her maternal cares, but the exertions 
of the day had exhausted her powers, and sleep, 
that comforter of the afflicted, must have stolen 
upon her unawares. 
R 4 
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She lay with her fkoe turned towards fte 
window, and the moonlight played upon hst 
whole figure, which was the more yisible as flw 
cradle stood in the middle of the room. She 
still had on the dress she had borrowed, and 
hor long brown hair, which T^rhen loosened, 
extended down to her knees, now fell in the 
two thick braids on both sides of the white, 
fiill sleeve, from whence they curled close over 
the mother^s rosy cheek, which was resting 
calmly upon the comer of the little cushion. 

"What a subject for a painter," thought 
Gottlieb, " upon my faith Steersman Lonner is 
not so much to be pitied, however, I know 
one who would look yet prettier in that po- 
sition. 

The hollow sound of a horse's hoof roused 
him from his consideration. 

" Aha," and his features lighted up with 
joyful triumph. " I was right then, and now 
we'll see what more we shall discover." 

Softly and rapidly Gottlieb withdrew into the 
covert of the hedge. 
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He had not been long in his somewhat 
cramped position, when the sound of hoofs 
ceased, and a rustling on the other side of the 
hedge, denoted that the horse had been tied 
up to the paling ; immediately afterwards he 
heard light steps on the grass, and could dis- 
tinguish the entire figure of Patron Fabian, 
who, after convincing himself en passant^ that 
the house door was fast, now boldly approached 
the window, before which Gottlieb had been 
standing. 

The Patron, however, without wasting his 
time in spying about, tapped several times on 
the glass. 

Magda still slept on and heard nothing. 

The Patron then put his eyes to the panes, 
and at once discovered the charming picture 
which had so taken Gottlieb. 

But for all that it was no phrase of endear- 
ment which escaped our lover's lips. 

'^ Cursed woman," he muttered, " she makes 
me crazy, she could see me languishing, ex- 
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piring for a drop of water, and not give itto 



me." 



He tupped again, and so strongly that the 
ringing sound must haye awakened any (me 
who had not undergone such a day of exertiwi 
as Magda. 

At this moment the Patron appeared rather 
afraid of his own impatient boldness. 

" Only tliink if any one else than the pferson 
for whom tlio signal was meant should awake 
—oh, horror, if his nocturnal wanderings should 
be found out, and reach his wife's ears." 

Ijuckily he ran no risk from the sleeper. 

Our benedict began to shake in all his mem- 
bers, such awe did his tute Ulgenie inspire, 
even at a distance, and perhaps he might have 
given up all his negotiations for peace with 
Magda at once, had he not happened to catch a 
sight of the string above mentioned ; to break 
off a twig of lilac, thnist it in and detach the 
string from the hook was the work of an instant, 
and before Gottlieb could well conceiv^e the eon- 
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nection of the aflBi^ir, he saw the window opened, 
and his worthy uncle vanish. 
' The noise must assuredly waken Magda, and 
it did, too, she sprang up like a feather, and 
when she saw the Patron of Almwiok before 
her, she was seized with a momentary tremor, 
but only for an instant. 

With flashing eyes and a scornful curl of 
her fall beauteous lip, she stepped towards him, 
and so menacing was her bearing, that the 
Patron nervously drew back. 

" What means this visit at such a time as 
this?" 

" I could not get here sooner. I have been 
with the judge, and have spoken to him, and 
I believe we may manage so that Mr. Lonner 
mav return home to-morrow." 

'' And to tell me that — ^which, of course, 
was well meant — ^you get in at the window." 

" On my honor, I was not to blame. I 
knocked several times, and rather than ride 
home without imparting the news, which T 
trusted woidd have given you a quiet night, 
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as I saw that you were still up, I took the only 
means at hand." 

'^ Well, I shan't be the worse for a friendly 
visit from your honor ; but as it is not quite 
as it should be, coming in this way, I must re- 
quest you to be at the trouble of getting out 
again — and then we can oonyerse." 

'^ Barbarous Magda !" 

And the Patron ventured, to extend his 
hand. 

But Magda thrust it indignantly away. 

"No more crooked ways, sir; and please 
not to call me Magda. " I bear my husband's 
name, and I am not ashamed of it.'^ 

Gottlieb had all the trouble imaginable to 
keep from laughing when he saw his beloved 
uncle, incessantly driven backwards by the re- 
solute young woman, get awkwardly out at the 
window again, and he was nearly running out 
to catch him in his arms, when Magda's voice 
restrained him. 

" So — and now I have no objection to hear 
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you ; and I hope your honor has received no 
damage." 

" Oh, that is quite indifferent ; a hard heart 
like yours would be unmoved either by my 
sufferings or my self-devotion." 

"Now, I'll just say one word, Master 
Patron — it's trouble lost to think of me. I 
can feel a little compassion for a man's folly, 
when he means no harm — but " 

"Do I then mean any harm? Put me to 
the proof." 

" I agree — ^if you will in all honor release 
my father, I will be most glad to thank you 
for such a great service." 

"And not a single mark of gratitude 
more ?" 

" Not a quarter of a sign of one." 

" Then give me your hand, at least, to wipe 
away the tears which scald my eyes. I am 
a poor, weak, miserable wight — I know it — 
and can weep — ^while I am scorned — ^but all 
one — ^give me your hand, if but for a minute." 

" Impossible !" 
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*'Only a finger then — ^but one siBgle 
finger." 

Instead of answering, Magda would haye 
closed the window. 

But Fabian kept it open. 

*' Aha," he said, irritated to fiiry by Magda's 
coldness. " So you woidd fiun enjoy the bene- 
fit without acknowledgment ; and so now you 
may know it — the old man may just sit where 
he is ; there is not another man besides myself 
who will trouble himself about you." 

" We shall see that. Mr. Gottlieb has come 
again !" 

" Ah, indeed ! he has, has he ! and what 
can he do ?" 

"Nothing, himself! except, perhaps, to de- 
tail this interesting scene to aunt Ulrica," 
said Gottlieb, discovering himself, and casting 
a piercing glance at his annihilated uncle — 
who, without a word of reply, took to his 
heels, threw himself upon his horse, and gal- 
lopped off. 

" Look now, you may call that a regular 
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coward," said Magda ; " but, Mr. Gottlieb, 
whatever may have brought you here — do not 
go and make the man wretched, and tell the 
Patroness." 

" Never fear, Mrs. Lonner, I was not spy- 
ing here, just to make good that threat ; but I 
learned certain things firom Nanny to-day — 
and as I guessed something, and wanted to 
have him in my power — " , 

" I understand. Ah, Mr. Gottlieb, you are 
so kind and honorable. Nanny has told me all 
— and we will never forget it." 

" Good, good, Mrs. Lonner ; and I, myself, 
I shall hardly, I believe, forget this little 
valley. And now, good night — ^remember me 
to Nanny. All will be right again soon, as of 
old." 

^^ Thanks, a thousand thanks ; and as soon 
as Kagnar returns, with God's help, we'll pay 
all." 
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Qottlicb's heart bounded for joy as he le- 
tumed to Almwick ; but the man who had aa 
anxious pain at his heart, was our Patron, wbo 
entered his wife's apartment trembling, kst 
Oottlieb should have been beforehand with 
him. 

" Oh, how is it with you T^ asked his wife^ 
who had already gone to bed. " You look ex- 
cited. Has the horse shied — or has anything 
else fallen out ?" 

" No, sweet XJlgenie — Tnte Ulgenie, nothing 
— nothing at all ; but my head has been so 
heavy all the afternoon.'' 

'' That is because you sleep too much." 

'' Perhaps — and, in future, I will sleep less. 
I will act as you wish in everything, my be- 
loved wife." 

'^And then, my love, you will be a good 
husband; and if you were always thus, I 
should have less ground of complaint." 

" Hast thou, then, anything to complain 
of?" 
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The Patron was ready to choke; he saw 
spectres in every bush, poor man. 

" I don't say that to disquiet you, old man 
— ^it would be mean of me, to choose this mo- 
ment in which you seem to have such a cor- 
rect notion of your duty, to remind you of 
other moments when you have not appeared so 
penetrated Avith a proper perception of your 
wife's worth." 

" Tes, yes, it would be barbarous — ^for it is 
true, perfectly true — ^that — ^that — " 

" That what, my beloved Fabian?" 

^'That — that, I have never yet so adored, 
and honored you, sweet — sweet — ^sweetest." 

He could not get out another word. 

^' Fabian dearest, this ardor ! ah, ah, you do 
at last understand how blessed you are." 

" Oh, yes — yes — as the d d !" sighed 

he, in the 3eep anxiety of his soul. 

His wife, however, only caught the first 
words. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A FESnYAL. 



When Gottlieb awoke tne following morning, 
he found he had a visitor. 

Uncle Fabian was walking up and down his 
room, and looked so thoroughly chopfellen, that 
Gottlieb could not help pitying him. 

" Now, uncle, how goes it ?" 

" What do you desire ?" 

" Oh, the deuce, uncle, what a tone you say 
that in — ^for all the world like a frightened 
traveller, at the summons of a highwayman — 
^ your money or your life.' " 

"What you said to me yesterday evening 
was much to the same purport." 
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'' What a mistake. I have not the least in- 
tention of playing the part of the great Rinal- 
dine. I am the most peaceable of men — ^and 
if you wish to live at home in peace, which is 
very entirely natural, I have not the least 
view of disturbing your existence." 

'' You have it rather in view to make me 
pay three times as dearly for your silence as an 
advocate would ask for carrying out a cause." 

'' Oh, fie — I make no demands — I only ex- 
expect — " 

'' Well, what ?" ^ 

" That you should offer to lend me the sum 
which will enable old Lonner to pay his fine. 
If his son, the steersman, should, at any future 
time, repay me, I'll pay my debt — if not — you 
will lose the trifle." 

^^ And what do you desire on your own ac- 
count ?" 

" Do you think I am going to drive a bar- 
gain with my silence ? I give you my word of 
honor that I will say nothing to aunt." 

The Patron silently took out his pocket 
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book, and counted out the money, which Gott- 
lieb took. 

" I will give no acknowledgment," said he, 
*^for if I receive nothing — I shall pay 
nothing." 

Patron Fabian was silent, for a few mom^its 
— he opened and shut his pocket-book several 
times, and then said, in a voice which betrayed 
some feeling — 

"Hark ye, Gottlieb — I am not covetous — 
you have done me a favor, when you have had 
it in your power to make a hell of my home ; 
and I will be thankful. Have you any debts ? 
your father is poor." 

" Now, that I call speaking like a man of 
honor, and a good relation ; but, fortunately, I 
have been obliged to live too economically dur- 
ing my academical course to have been able to 
fall into the stupidity of contracting debts." 

" Well, if you have no debts, you have a 
future to care for; you must i^ot refuse my 
offer," 

" I dont refiise it, though I will not now 
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avail myself of it, for, at this present, I have 
no wants ; unless to savfe my feet and my shoe- 
leather, you choose to advance me my travel- 
ling expenses; perhaps, if I can get established 
in my father's oflice, I will think of your kind 
promise with gratitude." 

"Do so ; and I can assure you, you shall 
find that I have a good memory." 

" One word more, uncle ! Do leave that 
honest woman alone — she will never be 
yours. 

At these words, the Patron's features were 
overspread with an ashen hue, and he looked 
round with a shudder. 

'' Oh, the walls have no ears here, and so, 
uncle, you will take my request to heart." 

'^ Most certainly I will ; this woman has re- 
gularly driven me crazy ; but I do believe, that 
yesterday's fright has completely cured me ; at 
all events, I'll go there no more." 
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Of a suretji the birds in Ijafontaine's Yallc 
sang more sweetly fhan usual^ and the ros 
and the lavender were more fragrant ihi 
over, when young Qottlieb brought back tl 
head of the little family to his home ; at leai 
they all thought so. 

And when, except, perhaps, at Bagnar's i 
rival, had they had such a festival. 

Oh, it was a regular banquet — ^rice, soi 
and fish, and cakes — and the old man in t 
J seat of honor — Gottlieb, who had furnish 

/^ the supplies out of his travelling money, ne 

J . to Nanny — the children eating as if they i 

t : tended to lay in supplies for a year — Calle, 

^ his Sunday waistcoat, which Magda had ma< 

for him, and a rose in his button-hole, whi 

Magda had plucked for him — and Magda, he 

self, her hands and her whole being wrapp( 

;r[^ up in attendance upon the old man — and la 

of all, little Kerstin, who played the hostess i 
Goldstem, the cow, Caro, the sheep, the tv 
goats, and the antique cat, the whole affair wi 
faultless. 
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" And for all this, Mr. Oottlieb, next to God, 
we have to thank you," said the old man, with 
amotion ; " happy the parents who have such 
-a son." 

"' Father Lonner," replied Gtottlieb, smiling 
kindly, ^'you have little cause to envy them." 

" True, indeed," answered the old man, nod- 
ding tenderly and solemnly to his loved ones. 



And later in the evening, when old Lonner 
was in the dear bed, which was now, indeed, 
doubly dear to him, and Magda was seated 
beside him, and chatting to him, and Calle was 
cutting out bark-boats for the children, Gott- 
lieb and Nanny were sitttng at the spring; 
they seemed to have, this evening, not quite so 
much to say as usual — at least, so it appeared, 
for Nanny looked diligently for clover-flowers, 
and Gottlieb amused himself, according to his 
somewhat childish habit, by blowing the 
trumpet on a leaf. 

VOL. in. s 
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The sun was nearly setting, and its red ray 
fell upon the pale delicate &ce of the maid^i. 

" I am reaUy vexed," said Gottlieb, throw- 
ing away his leaf, and putting on a sensible 
air, " I am really quite sorry that our time did 
not allow us to continue our lessons ; however, 
take it altogether, my child, you know quite 
enough." 

" More than enough," said Nanny, softly. 

" Especially for the school." 

" Yes, especially for the school." 

"But you answer so thoughtfully, and so 
indifferent, too ; you are not, this evening, as 
you are accustomed to be." 

" I know not why — ^however, if Gk>ttlieb 
says so, it must be so ; but when one has just 
been so cheerful as I have been to-day, and 
then becomes as sad as one has been light- 
hearted, then it does so happen, that one's 
spirits droop." 

" But, dear Nanny, you knew that I was 
going away." 
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" Yes ; but I did not know that you were to 
go to-morrow," 

'' Neither did I when we met y ester eve ; 
butj as I made up my mind to travel by the 
steam-boat — ^you see — " 

" Oh, yes — ^yes." 

" And then, what are a couple of days, wh^i 
one must part ?" 

" Never to meet again." 

^' It is very right of you to cherish no hopes, 
however." 

The young girl looked at him with an en- 
quiring eye, 

^' Do you know, Nanny, it is very singular, 
that we, who, at my first coming, only knew 
each other for a fortnight, and now again only 
for four days, should like each other so much." 

'^ No, that is natural enough ; people, who 
meet in society, cannot, in six months, say so 
much to each other as we, perhaps, in as many 
hours — ^at first we saw each other every evening 
—then morning and evening, and—" 

s 2 
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'^ And, at last, morning, noon, and evening, 
too," interrupted Gottlieb, laughing. ^'Truly^ 
Nanny, thou art right, if we count up aU our 
meetings since our acquaintance began, and 
then reckon then; at one a week, we shall iSnd 
that we have known each other nearly an entire 
year." 

"Oh, far longer," returned Nanny smiling too. 

" And as we have kept our word, and not 
Mien in love with each other, we can part now 
in tenderness and friendship, and without 
despair — and, better than all, without re- 
proaches, which we might otherwise have had 
to make, and to listen to." 

" Ah, yes, it is very good, that — that — " 

Nanny could not say it out. 

'' We need not attempt to conceal from our- 
selves that our covenant was really somewhat 
venturous. I, for my part, am not too proud 
to confess, that it has cost me some difficulty to 
abide by it." 

" But, Gottlieb, now that you have kept it, 
it is as well as it is." 
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"Ay, surely, I know that well-^and — ^yet, 
it is not so well as I would have it." 

" How well would that be, then ?" 

"On my soul, I hardly know ; had I, how- 
ever, any secure position — " 

Nanny cast down her eye-lids to hide her 
treacherous eyes; however, not so quickly, 
that Qottlieb could not notice how a sudden 
beam, as if of hope, had lighted them. 

" And thou wilt not then aid me to decide 
what I should do, if I was independent ?" 

" No," replied the you^g girl, with firmness, 
"it would answer ao purpose; and when I 
learn, Mr. Gottlieb, that you have got the rich 
wife — ^we have talked about — I shall — ^rejoice." 

" And this rich wife will not, then, cost you 
even half a sigh ?" 

" No, if only you are happy by her means." 

"Nanny — ^Nanny, you speak as if you 
loved me not," cried Gottlieb, vehemently, for- 
getting all his intentions. 

"Do I so?" asked Nanny, blushing deeply, 
" I hardly believe that I can be so mad." 
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^^ But I do believe it fbougli— or oans't thou 
deny that thy heart is mine ?" 

^^ I do not deny it, neither do I oaiifess it,'' 
returned Nanny, with a glanee which com- 
pelled the young man to moderate his ardooi' ; 
^^ as to my heart, that eoncems myself — and 
what is a sure thing, is that I will not mislead 
you, Mr. Gottlieb, through simjde weakness^ to 
forget our covenant." 

" Ah, Nanny, thou art both wise and noble ; 
keep thy secret. It was wrong of me to seek 
to wrest it from thee ; but such is thy merit in 
mine eyes, that I should return if 1 might 
follow my own inclination.'* 

" I will forget these words, Mr. Gottlieb — 
for I consider them as the worst which you 
have ever spoken." 

"Truly, thou art right again; however, I 
said but what I thought, and it is not my fitult 
if I did think that you would have suited me 
most capitally as a wife." 

At these words, Nanny started violently, 
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and her eyes conveyed a reproach &x more 
bitter than words. 

^^ I do decidedly believe that I am crazy ; 
but I will reform my errors, and instead of — 
however, its best to go at once, for else — " 

" WeU, and else ?" 

^^ Else, by Heavens, I will clasp thee in mine 
arms, and swear to thee, as truly as I am an 
honest fellow, that I love thee — aye, love thee 
as if thou'wert my wife already — and now, 
hold compact or break it — ^I can resist no 
longer." 

And Gottlieb literally did what he had s$iid. 

^^ Ah, ah," exclaimed Kaony, laughing and 
weeping together, " that is really quite mad." 

" No, on the contrary — ^it is quite divine." 

" Bepentance will come to-morrow." 

" Not to me, Nanny ; upon my honour and 
faith, my little lady assessor, it will all do 
most capitally — ^we are both industrious — have 
but few wants — and it is so supematurally 
pleasant being in love." 

"But—" 
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^^ Do get ont of the habit ei umng that ecm- 
founded word; after I have onee formed a 
detenninatioQ, I allow of no ^ bnts,' and as 
we need no very great expenses far our es- 
tablishment, we hare no oocaskm to wait till 
all our fairest days are gone : in one year, at 
most in two, the priest shall bless our union, 
and then 1^11 take thee under my arm, and we'll 
walk away out of thy little valley, and en- 
counter, with eheerftil hearts, whatever it may 
please God to send us." 

Nanny, who had long striven against the 
whirl of her feelings, was, at length, carried 
away by them also more and more, and the 
meeting ended with a new compact, quite the 
reverse of the first ; for it was that they should 
— ay, and would love each other for ever ; but, 
for the present, this was to be a secret' to all 
but themselves. 
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CHAPTEB XVII. 



BAGNAR. 



Autumn had arrived. 

Heaps of yellow feded leaves lay in the 
valley, the birds had ceased to sing, the grass 
was withered, and rain and storm had disturbed 
the clearness of the little spring. 

But if all nature thus spoke of desolation 
and of change, joy was, notwithstanding, at 
home in the little red-house, for the young 
father had lust returned, and seated in the 
oirole of M, loved ones, ^flx hi. ann town 
around his young wife, he listened to the nar- 
rative of all that happened, both sorrowful and 
glad. 

s 5 
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As Boon as tiie old man — for lie Was 13^ 
narrator; — ^had ceased to speak, Bagnar got up^ 
and clasped his old ta&i&r fervently in his 
arms. 

^^ What brute set all that afloat ? I have my 
suspicions — and to put an old man like that in 
prison — and I away from home, and unable to 
protect yon two poor women, when you had to 
look at such things." 

And as he spoke, the veins in his manly 
forehead swelled with anger. 

A slight cough from the other end of the 
apartment caused Bagnar to turn his looks in 
that direction. 

"I understand thee, Calle — ^thou would 
gladly have done much — ^and so thou didst, 
lad, and I was wrong ; and forgive me, Calle, 
boy, for having said the women were alone." 

And the tall, powerful Eagnar — ^his weather- 
beaten cheeks glowing with strong emotion — 
hastened to the side of the room whence the 
cough had come, and gave his hand to Calle, 
who, faded and yellow as the leaves without, lay 
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cowering upon the so£Et, and looked on at those 
who were healthy and happy. 

Poor Cyie I he withered and wasted from 
day to day, and ever firmer grew his faith in 
the prophetic voice. 

As Bagnar gave him his hand, his sole re- 
ply was a short — " Thanks." 

"How hot thou art — ^thou hast a regular 
feyer ; come, come, I shall go to the town, and 
speak to the doctor." 

At this proposal, Calle began to laugh in his 
own old peculiar way. 

" Aye, aye, that will be worth while, wont 
it ?" said he. 

"Of course it will, my dear Calle," said 
Magda, who had likewise come to his dark 
comer, " Bagnar is right." 

" Of course — ^he always was," retorted Calle, 
with, for him, a somewhat unusual vehemence, 
" of course you are glad to be against me, as 
long as you can please him." 

" What now, Calle, lad ? dost not love thine 
own brother ?" asked Eagnar, hastily, and as 
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he believed tmseen, exchangmg a kids witibi bis 
wife — ^Eagnar, the honest sailor, was generally 
rather shy of letti^ oth^^s see these evidences 
of how much he was ii]^ love stilL 

" Have you not the whde room to kissw in ?" 
asked Calle, pettishly, " I don't wish you to 
put yourselves right b^re nie," 

" Mayhap thou'rt envious, lad T^ said Eagnar 
— ^for he had thought little of Calle's remark. 

Calle, however, raised himself, looked his 
brother hard in the face, and repUed— 

"Yes." 

" Now then, wherefore, Calle ?" 

" Because I can't bear that any one should 
kiss Magda — ^isn't that true, Hagda ? thou 
know'st, right well, what a way I was in when 
the Patron would have bought a kiss of thee." 

" What in Heaven's name is he chattering 
there for, mad stuff. I do believe the boy's 
brain has sprung a-leak — buy a kiss from 
Magda ? — ^poor Calle." 

" Do I tell a lie, Magda ? answer ?" 

" Ah, Lord, how thou dost tell a tale, Calle ; 
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thou f>hotdd'st first have told how it came about, 
and—" 

Magda turned red and white, and in her con- 
fusion, could not find the right words. 

" Can it be true, then," interrupted Bagnar, 
and his eyes began to sparkle visibly, and 
rallieronunously 

However, Magda had now recovered her 
coohiess, and just related the whole affair as it 
had occurred. 

When she had finished, Eagnar remained 
for some seconds mute, and then without any- 
visible emotion, observed — 

" I am now more than ever convinced that 
this — this — ^all the same — ^that the Patron had 
a hand in all this game about father." 

" Aye, as surely," answered the old man seek- 
ing to turn the discourse, " as that the yoang 
man whom we were just talking of, alone 
managed to set me at liberty ; aye, I wish you 
had known Mr. Gottlieb, he was a fine, honor- 
able youth." 

^^ And so I'll tell him when I write," said 
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Bagnar, " if— if he had not likewise — some bye 
motive," 

^^ At least it did not concern me/' rejoined 
Magda, with an arch glance at Nanny. 

" Oh, only see now, well sure, and Namiy 
has grown so tall and pretty that she'll bear 
looking at; but I cannot help coming back 
once more to that Patron." 

" No ; now we would rather listen to some 
of your merry stories just now." 

And Magda's eyes looked such entreaties, 
that Bagnar understood her at once, and so as 
long as he was with his father, and brother, 
and sister, nothing more was talked of, except 
his voyage, and affairs, while he played with 
the children, and told them some little story, 
which the others listened to just as gladly. 



At last the hour of conjugal confidence ar- 
rived, the young colony had gone to roost, 
and the young couple were alone. 
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^^ So^ dearest Magda, and now thou shalt give 
me a good kiss. Heayen bless thee, lass, for 
eyery day that thou has made my heart keep 
holiday. When a man is seyen to eight 
months at sea, in all kinds of wind and weather 
it's a fine thing to come into port and find a 
good and pretty wife to loye one." 

^^ And dost tell the truth, Bagnar, am I as 
dear to thee as oyer." 

^^ Hast found no ^jt^pW^^-leayes then, that 
thou dost ask ?'' 

Instead of answering, Magda fetched an old 
compass box, which stood in the comer of the 
cupboard. 

"See here," she said, and showed him a 
whole handful of dried cloyer leayes. 

" Now, and haye these no answer for thee." 

In this compass box, Magda kept, so to 
speak, the blossoms of her domestic happiness ; 
fix)m the first year of their marriage Magda had 
always looked for these symbols of her husband's 
loye, during his absence, and as long as she 
found them she felt sure of his enduring affec- 
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tion and tnith, and Magda's jearLj haired 
had been tolerably great ; and when her hus- 
band so cheerfully and trustingly asked, ^' have 
these then no answer for thee ?^ Magda threw 
herself upon his heart and put back his head, 
while she regarded him attentively. 

" No, lass, I'll look better to-morrow, when 
I'm decently shaved," said Bagnar, setting 
himself up a little in his short blue jacket." 

" Thou art so good already, that it might be 
dangerous to be better ; but dear Bagnar, thou 
hast not yet measured the children, and seen 
how much they have got above the last mark 
— ^that always used to be thy first business." 

" This time, however, thou didst welcome 
me with such interesting novelties, that I quite 
forgot all that was usual, and it has also 
heartily afflicted me to see that poor Calle is 
making all clear for his last trip — ^he was a 
little weakly last winter, but that passed over 
quick enough." 

" During our time of trouble he overworked 
himself, and then he was careless about himself 
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always, and then-yes, yes, there is sometiiing 
very singular about the yooth.'^ 

" How then, singular ? he has never been 
just quite right in the head — do you mean that 
that has increased ?" 

" Oh no, that was not what I meant." 

" Well, then, teU me what." 

^' Well, only don't laugh at my fancies, and 
don't be angry with poor Calle ; but it is that 
he is a little too fond of me, and that is 
wearing him out, though he does not under- 
stand it himself." 

" What you say is no laughing matter, how- 
ever ; and now, it does occur to me, how singu- 
lar he looked, when he told me outright that 
he was envious of my kissing you. Poor young- 
ster, how could I be angry with hi^pi when he 
never had even half an idea of injuring either 
you or myself." 

" Oh no, never ; this last summer, when I 
put some flowers in his jar, they were all his 
joy, as it is now his greatest happiness if I 
smooth his couch and give him cooling drink, 
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or sometimes sing him a ballad, or read him a 
chapter in the Bible," 

^^ Lord, such loye as that is but a sweet rose, 
which one smells at, to refresh one's heart ; he 
may enjoy his affection in peace, for me, it will 
cheer him in his last hour — and nerer again 
will I even take your hand in his presence." 

^^ How good, how kind thou art, and so I 
may just be tibie same as I have always been." 
And so saying, Magda wiped a tear from her 
long fringed lashes, and before Bagnar could 
answer, she continued, " thou canst rely upon 
me. I know what I do. I would but that he 
should enjoy one little bit of happiness on earth 
— ^he is so alone — ^but for me — " 

" Do as thou wilt, and what pleases thee, 
my heart — ^thou knowest I confide in thee as in 
my own soul ; however, if I am mild towards 
CJalle, who would not wrong me, at least not 
knowingly or willingly, I am not so indulgent 
to him who would act wickedly in any way." 

From this introduction Magda saw that all 
must come out, and so out it came. 
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But she was more frightened at the silence 
with which Eagnar received it, than if he had 
stormed and raged, for when Bagnar was seri- 
ously angry, he had a manner of being silent a 
thousand fold more eloquent than words. 

" Ah, and so — so he came in at the window, 
to seek to injure thee after he had first got rid 
of the old fether, by sending him where he 
wished. Well — ^yes — ^more scoundrelly tricks 
have succeeded than even that." 

That was all he said, and when not only the 
following day, but also the one after, passed 
oyer without the Patron^s name being even 
mentioned, Magda thought that Eagnar had 
become reasonable, and perhaps she was evei^ 
a little vexed that the Patron had got off so 
cheaply. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



ONE HOTJE AT THB HELM. 



Patron Fabian, who, during the entire autumn, 
had been the submissive slave of his iuU 
XJlgenie, and had for that very reason been 
even more and more trampled down jto the very 
dust, had, since the arrival of steersman Lonner, 
been in a continual fever; he no longer enjoyed 
rest, even in sleep, for whether sleeping or 
waking, one eternal vision haimted him, the 
face of the steersman lookiag in at the door. 

He now conceived as sudden and ardent a 
fancy for journeys as he had before entertained 
for repose, and never felt himself secure, except 
when absent from home, for he knew that 
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steersman Lonner had too much honor to lay 
wait for him. 

One morning when, as had been usual for a 
week past, he came to his wife with the intel- 
ligence that he must necessarily start on his 
travels, she said, while she regarded him with 
surprise — 

^' Why, man, what sort of flitting here and 
there and everywhere is this ; hast thou run 
mad ; am I to sit here by myself always ?" 

"Ah, my love, you know that a man must 
transact his affairs." 

" I know that a short time ago it was only 
dire necessity that would make you move. 
Things cannot be right, that have so totally 
changed your nature." 

"My beloved Ulgenie, you know that I 
always acknowledge your superior judgment, 
but I must go to Norby, to the auction, to-day, 
there are some genuine Spanish sheep for 
sale." 

^^Well, that would be a sensible business 
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enough, go then, and do not come back v«7 
late." 

" I hope to be home before eley^ my loTe." 

Dame Ulrique Eug^e extended her hand . 
for him to kiss, and after the Patron had car- 
ried it to his lips, with the entire remnant of 
his awakened gallantry, he quickly turned his 
back upon his better half. During the entire 
day the Patroness could not diyest herself of 
her astonishment at the change which had come 
over her husband, and had she not looked upon 
it as an utter impossibility that he could wan- 
der in forbidden paths, she might easily have 
imagined that he had seen some woman, some- 
where, of whom she knew nothing. 

But in the whole circle of their acquaintance 
there was not a single female whom Fabian 
had not seen at least tiventy times, and it had 
always appeared evident, at every test, that he 
had done so without the least danger. 

Having thus sharpened up her memory, our 
Patroness tranquillised herself, and after she 
had spent the day in aU kinds of domestic and 
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maternal cares and employments, went early 
to rest, for she was alwas ready to die of ennui^ 
when her Fabian, whom she really did Ioyo, 
was not at home to listen to her affection or to 
her wrangling. 

Dame Ulrique Eugenie might haYe been 
asleep about an hour, and the whole of the 
members of the household were employed in 
like manner, for though one of the maids had 
orders to sit up for her master, she considered 
that she had done all that duty required, when, 
quite contrary to express command, she had 
left the door open. 

As above said. Dame Ulrique Eugenie might 
have been asleep about an hour, when dis- 
turbed by a noise, a sort of stamping and 
scraping quite near her, she essayed to open 
one eye, a token intended to warn the Patron 
not to be guilty of one of his most ordinary 
sins, namely, disturbing his wife. 

The signal hewcYer was ineffectual. 

Under these circumstances the lady found it 
incumbent to open the other eye, in order, with 
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the aid of the equally drowsy night lanq), 
to convince herself of the actual condition in 
which Fabian might be. 

'' Her first glance fell upon the sofa, it was 
vacant ; the second on the rocking-chair, as 
the latter stood partly concealed by the ca- 
pacious bed curtains, and was favored with the 
smallest imaginable portion of light. She 
could discover nothing but a pair of feet, but 
these very feet had the impudence to keep 
continually moving, and so they went on. 

*^ Fabian, what has come to you ? are you 
not ashamed." 

No reply. 

" Aha, you poor wight, I can see they have 
been making thee drunk ; and you, too, wretdhed 
man, could not withstand temptation — ^now 
then, stir yourself, be so good as to undress — or 
else — " 

Still no answer. 

^^ There — I thought so — quite drunk. Gk), 
go, Fabian, get thee to thy chamber, go oare- 
ftdly, thou dost not want a light, but doa't :&11 
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down and kill thyself, now then, make haste 
will you ? or shall I ring for them to carry thee 
out ?" 

As she still received no answer, Dame 
Ulrique tore open the curtains with a gesture 
of expressive vexation, stretched out her hand 
and laid hold of a whole mass of strange hair. 

" Heavens," exclaimed she, " that's not my 
husband !" 

" Well then, it's some one's else," replied a 
composed voice. 

Terror prevented the Patroness from scream- 
ing. 

" A thief," she muttered. 

" Not quite, I fancy." 

" But who — ^who is it then ?" she faltered. 

" Go to sleep quietly, you shall not be dis- 
turbed." 

Dame TJlrique Eugenie groped about unceas- 
ingly to find the bell rope. 

" Somebody will murder me in my sleep. 
Oh, oh !" 

VOL. in. T 
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^^ Be quiet and go to sleep, I tell ye,'' 
joined the voice, ^^ I neither intend robb 
or murder, and only wish — " 

But now the unhappy cramp in the Patr 
ess's throat gave way, but she had sea 
uttered a single cry, when it was instan 
stifled, under a broad hand, which was pl» 
over her mouth. 

" Pray have the goodness not to do H 
again, or I shall be obliged to use force — c 
don't trouble yourself about the bell-rope, 
would only cause disagreeables, if the serva 



came. 
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" What does the horrid man want then ?" 

" Just to sit where I am — nothing more : 
the present." 

Suddenly a new light dawned on 1 
Patroness. 

^^ If it should be some victim of an insens< 
passion. Now," and she collected all 1 
dignity into her voice at once ; "sit where 
is sitting — ^why he is in my bed room !" 
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" I know that very i^ell." 

^^ And no man has a right to be th^^ except 
my husband." 

" And I." 

At this unexpected answer, our terrified 
dame mustered courage to take a nearer survey 
of her shameless guest ; she saw rather an 
agreeable countenance, which, with its great 
bold eyes, inspired at once interest and abhor- 
rence, the latter feeling arose from the person 
being envelloped in a coarse blue frieze jacket, 
which totally put all her romantic illusions to 
flight. 

" Pray, do mention the reason of this unex- 
ampled and shameless intrusion." 

" The reason will soon be apparent." 

" Soon — ^then 'tis not me, you seek ?" 

" Not exactly !" 

" My husbaud, then ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, and have I anything to say to it ?" 

" Oh, yes, a little." 
T 3 
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^^ Ha," cried Dame TJlgenie, calling to mind 
the first expression of her visitor. " Ha, there 
must be some secret here. You said that you 
were some one else's husband ?" 

" Yes, aU right." 

'^ And that you had a right to seek my hus- 
band here ?" 

" Now then, a body might say for truth, that 
you know how to spell and to read." 

" That means — oh, I shall choke — choke— 
you have a demand on my husband ?'' 

" No ; he has one upon me, and I mean to 
pay it honestly, principle and interest.'' 

" Oh, the barbarian, the hypocrite, has been 
faithless to me." 

" Yes, in heart and thought — that's a sure 
thing — as to the rest, my wife is not one of 
that kind, who is used to scream or catch hold 
of the bell-rope, she knows how to maintain 
her respect without all that fuss." 

" And do you think then, you low man, that 
I do not." 

" I know not what you'd do if you saw a 
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man coming in at your window, at this time of 
ni^t, and try to lead you to error, in order to 
get your old father out of prison. I only do 
know that there^s no danger here." 

" Then you are steersman Lonner ?" 

" Bightly guessed." 

" And on account of the wretched captiva- 
tions of your wife, was my husband — " 

"What now — what wretched captivations ? 
Now then, the light-house there is not very bright, 
but enough to show me the way to see that I 
have a Dutch looking craft before me, and so 
ill rigged that I'd hoist all sails on a lee shore, 
than take her under my convoy." 

" I don't understand your slang, my good 
man ; however, that you are an unpolished, 
ignorant creature is very clear, and I command 
you to leave me instantly." 

" Then just force me to go backwards, as 
my Magda did your Patron; just be so good 
will ye." 

" Savage — devoid of all delicacy — ^is that the 
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way a man speaks to a lady, to a despair- 
3trickeii wife^ moumiBg and weeping over her 
husband's Msehood? Oh, the good-for-iio- 
thing, the wretch, I'll be the death of him." 

" My turn first." 

^^ Aha ! I understand ; so then the meiasure 
of my destiny is full — and blood i& to flow- 
Steersman Lonner, will you then fooroe him t& a 
duel?" 

^^ Duel ! no, God forbid I I leayo that sort 
of business to gentlemen. I hare another way 
of settling my little matters." 

" What way then ?" 

" Oh, a very simple one ; I thought that 
worse could not befall a man than to be dis- 
graced before his wife ; and I know of no 
jgrec^r disgrace for such a cowardly, whining 
sinner than — ^but all one — ^the Patron knows 
well enough what he is afraid of, going ^away 
every day." 

Dame Illrique Eugenie clapped her hands; 
now, now she had the clew to the sudden 
change in her husband's habits. 
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^^And as it was impossible/' oontinued 
Bagnar, ^^ to meet him by day, so I have come 
here, and at this time, to call him to a reckon- 
ing." 

Bagnar had scarcely finished speaking be- 
fore slow, heavy steps were heard. 

Like a lurking, infuriated tigress, with eyes 
flashing vengeance, the Patroness sat np in 
bed, enveloped in a great, red shawl^ which 
was actually pale in comparison with the bum^ 
ing flush upon her cheeks — she looked ready to 
rush upon her prey. 

Bagnar, who had risen, stood there motion- 
less as a statue — he had drawn from under his 
jacket neither sword or dagger, but a formida- 
ble ship's cat of the most approved quality. 

.Without anticipating the fearful tempest, 
which threatened his devoted head. Patron 
Eabian entered the room — and then, as at one 
glance, he beheld his wife in such a position, 
and with such eyes, as well as that terrible 
steersman Lonner, the genius of revenge, in his 
own conjugal sanctuary, he staggered back to- 
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wards the door — ^and had not his legs refused 
their office, he would undoubtedly have taken 
to his heels; now, however, he stood as if 
banned, nailed to the spot by two basilisk 
glances. 

Yet, now or never, was the time to play 
Brutus. 

What was it which had caused that cunning 
man to awaken from his lethargy, except the 
visit which Lucretia had received ? It is true, 
indeed, that Dame TJlgenie had not been af- 
fronted and abused like Lucretia, and that she 
seemed no ways inclined to oflfer up her blood 
like Lucretia to wash out the disgrace. At any 
rate, however, the circumstances of the case 
were apparently quite sufficient to rouse the 
Brutus ; however, Brutus only snorted, and 
would have given anything — aye, anything — 
to have been convinced that it was all a dream. 

" Coward — ^traitor — ^who hast broken thine 
oath," thundered Dame TJlgenie, " thou wouldst 
hide thyself, I see, like Adam after the fall ! 
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but come forward — ^this Lucifer-like form will 
shew thee that thou art no longer in Paradise." 

" Steersman Louner," stammered the Patron, 
^* I am innocent, I am an imlucky man ; and 
never, I swear to you, never has Mrs. 
Magda " 

Lucifer started at these words. 

" Silence— let not the honorable name of my 
wife cross such lips. She needs no exculpa- 
tion to preserve her husband's confidence ; but 
your wife — poor, miserable dastard, must learn 
what she has to believe of you — ^and that, 
that she shall learn from me." 

And so saying, Steersman Lonner seized the 
Patron's arm, with one powerful hand, while 
the other swung aloft the ship's cat ; however, 
as the frightened wight made no effort to de- 
fend himself, but whining and humbled, sup- 
plicated for mer3y, Eagnar let him loose with 
scorn, and turning to Dame Ulrique Eugenie, 
said — 

" In very truth, he is such a pitiful wretch, 
T 5 
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that I might as well think of flogging up a 
hare — ^I am toUj revenged in leayiiig him in 
your hands." 

The oat vaniflhed again. under the jadcet^ and 
Bagnar withdrew; 



But he had erred in his judgment, when 
he fieuDLcied that the Patron would fall before the 
Medusa behind the bed-curtains. 

The very excessive nature of the disgrace 
itself, which he had just suffered, together with 
the picture of what awaited him, irritated him 
to a state of fury, which burst out quite unex- 
pectedly as soon as he was alone with his wife. 
Brutus awoke. 

He had no clear notion of anything — ^but 
that he must crush the tigress in the dust, be- 
fore she rushed upon him, and so with menacing 
gestures and wild glances, he went right at 
her. 

" Oh, you disgraceful, abominable woman — 
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do yontihiiikria to be deceived by sach a 
oomedy as this all ananged witli your lover. 
No, I'll leave you akme in the house as I tear 
ye from my heart — and the ^ole world shall 
learn to know yoa as I do myself." 

" Fabian, Fabian, are you mad ?" 

Dame Ulgenie got rather frightened; but 
still she was a little charmed, for this was a 
scene just to h&c taste. 

" If I have become mad," (as the Patron 
saw his advantage, he stilled instantly the 
tempest of his wrath^ put himself in a most 
imposing attitude, and stood before his trem- 
bling wife} — " if I have become so — ^whose is 
the guilt ; how long have I not winked at your 
ill practices — ^how many bleeding tears have I 
not wept in silence when I have seen you en- 
couraging those shameless parasites, gorman- 
dising at my table, while they made love to 
wife." 

Dame Ulgenie, who seemed suddenly 
changed from an infuriated tigress to an inno- 
cent, gentle lamb, assured him, in the most 
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moving terms, that flhe was innooent — had 
been guilty of no crime — ^no, not evezi in h^ 
thoughts ; but the more humble she grew, tiie 
more waxed the Patron's fiuy ; and quite as- 
tonished at himself for not having long before 
discovered this way out of his troubles, he 
now played the tyrant, con amorey and so 
overwhelmed his shaking wife with, reproaches, 
that she sunk at his feet quite annihilated, and 
besought him to moderate his wrath until he 
had, at least, proofs of her guilt — ^a grace 
which he, at length, vouchsafed, allowing him- 
self to be coaxed and spoiled like a petted 
Pasha by his favorite slave, until he, at last, 
growled himself asleep. 

And this whole revolution, and change of 
government, had taken place in less than one 
short hour. 



The Sim was high in the Heavens, when the 
Patroness awoke. 
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At fiisty it was rather difficult to oompre- 
head the drama, which had been acted during 
the ni^ ; however, as all beciame clear to her, 
she sighed a deep and bitter sigh — she had 
outliTed her day — ^her glory had departed ; but 
she would submit with resignation to her fate, 
and after haying ruled so long, would now be- 
come obedient. 

As, howerer, she was thus sunk in reflec- 
tions oyer her vanished greatness, and how she 
shoidd free herself from the accusations which 
her husbaiid had made against her, she heard 
a voice, which, in a pitiful tone, stammered 
out — 

" Tute Algenie, my darling wifey, can thy 
tender heart be moved ? I have certainly only 
dreamt, that I could have ventured to insult 
you." 

"Oh, your most obedient servant," — (it is 
scarcely credible with what brilliant rapidity 
the Patroness regained all her lost ground, as 
if she had never given it up for lost^ — " oh, 
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your most devoted — ^pray have you slept off 
your debauch yet ?' 

" Was I then— oould I have been drunk ? 
I can scarcely remember !" 

" You miserable wight, when could you ever 
remember anything without my memory ? ah ! 
ah !" 

But it would profit naught to pursue this 
scene any farther. 

Fabian's one hour of rule remained nothing 
but a gigantic vision of fantasy, and like most 
unsuccessful rebellions, its only result was a 
slavery tenfold more oppressive than ever. 
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CHAPTEK XIX, 



CALLE. 



Winter was gone ; the bold steersman Lonner 
had again left his loved ones, and wsa plough^ 
ing the briny waves. In the little valley, the 
young grass was already waving in the breezes 
of Spring ; the children sailed their little boats 
— and in the little red house every one was 
employing their energies for the common good. 

There was, however, one there who could no 
longer work, and sat so still and kindly in his 
comer, and this was Calle. 

For a great part of the winter, he had been 
obliged to keep his bed, but was now sitting 
in his father's arm-chair, which the old man 
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had given up to him, and this ohair stood in the 
comer, between Magda's loom and his father's 
chamber. 

When the children were not out, they would 
seat themselves on the floor by Calle, who still 
cut out pipes, taught them to rig out their 
boats after all imaginable new fashions, and, 
though in a low voice, was still able to tell 
them stories of the "Nech, and the Water 
Sprite," or of " Enchanted Princesses." 

The children of the neighbourhood, also, 
came to visit their old Mend, and to listen to 
his last tales — and all of them brought little 
presents which their parents had prepared for 
Calle — and then the mothers themselves would 
come with their presents, also, in large baskets, 
for there was not one in the whole country 
around whom Calle had not helped — ^not a 
single being who had not, at some time, called 
him to them — not one by whom he had not 
been beloved — and who could ever supply his 
place with the children? they made regular 
pilgrimages to Calle — who had always a fair 
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and grateful word to say to each and every one; 
Neither was Calle devoid of a feeling of pride, 
at being able to give over all these presents to 
Magda« 

'' Ah, who was ever so beloved ?" Nanny ^ 
often said, while with a slight sigh, her 
thoughts strayed to one who had vowed to love 
her ever, and to believe whose word was to 
her a sweet necessity. 

How great, how satisfying was to Nanny the 
happiness which this faith created— and how 
genial was its reaction upon her whole being — 
she no longer, as before, sank into dreamy 
listlessness, biit was active, lively, fresh and 
blooming ; the fading lily had been transformed 
into a beauteous rose. 

Magda and her father rejoiced greatly at this 
change, which they had not expected, and 
which they could not otherwise interpret than 
that Nanny was more reasonable than other 
young maidens. 

Calle, on the contrary, had his own pe- 
culiar slyness ; and when Nanny used to say — 
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"Ah, who was ever so beloved?" he would 
answer — " Thou knowest right well, that there 
is one who loves thee, dearly too, or thou 
wouldst not twitter in this way." 

And at such words Nanny would blush sear- 
let, and whisper — 

"Thou must not say that, when any one 
hears thee, Calle !" 

Calle nodded ; and one day he learned the, 
whole secret ; for Calle, who was not long for 
this world, would like to know it ; and Nanny 
felt it a necessity to know if any one besides 
herself relied on Gottlieb's vows. 

"And you think, then," she concluded^ 
" that he will return ?" 

"Aye, as surely as that I shall never look 
upon the Summer sun again — so surely mayst 
thou expect him — ^there was such truth and 
Mthfdlness in his eyes, that he could not break 
his word," 

"And why then dost thou select such an 
unhappy comparison, Calle ? wherefore shouldst 
thou see the Summer sun no more ?" 
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Sorrow for one part of Calle's speech de- 
stroyed the joy caused by the other. 

"No — I shall tarry only until the lilacs: 
blossom^— those flowers have always been my 
joy-" 

Old Lonner, sometimes, endeavored to. con- 
verse with his sick son, upon spiritual matters ; 
but he desisted when Calle one day said, quite 
artlessly — 

"Be so kind, father, as to drop all that 
palaver — I believe on our Lord Jesus Christ 
and His grace towards pinners; and as I am 
not aware of any great evil that I have done, 
except stealing the game, I do not fear, but 
calmly rely upon it, that He promises to take 
me in His own good time. I can well conceive 
that the accommodation is rather narrow in 
Heaven ; but, nevertheless, I shall manage to 
get a comer where I may wait for father, and 
the little ones, and Nanny, and Bagnar, and 
Hagda, if they don't disdain to sit beside me." 

" Ah, Lord Jesus, how thou dost talk, my 
Calle ; thou knowest, fuU well, that I will be 
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n^arthee in Heaven's kingdom as thou hast 
been to me, dearest of all on earth, save Bag- 
nar." 

" Thou dost only say that to make me cheer- 
ful ; however, I am not proud-minded enough 
to believe it." 

" Is there, then, any one here who shews 
thee more affection than I do ?" 

Calle smiled, and looked at the wsdl ; there 
was hanging a new waistcoat, the texture of 
which he considered as attentively as if every 
particular thread had. been part of a picture. 

" Dost think," he rejoined, after a pause, 
when his father had left the room, " dost 
think that Eagnar was not vexed at me ; he 
surely saw that I was a little fonder of thee 
than, perhaps, I should be — I say that so can- 
didly and so humbly, for I know thou art not 
as others are, and I could not die in peace, 
unless I knew that Eagnar loved me." 

" Oh, no, Calle; be assured that Bagnar 
loves thee as an honest, true-hearted brother. 
He saw, right well, that no one could please 
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thee 80 well as I ; but he said to me often, and 
especially a short time before he left us — " 

" What did he say ?" 

" ^Magda,' he said, * never leave poor Calle 
— ^he is an honest, pious soul, who finds his 
joy in being near thee ; but Calle is not one 
who, in word or thought, could wrong me, 
and, therefore, I will be kindly forbearing to 
his feeUngs, and share them all with him, for 
he deserves it — and so thou can'st tell him, if 
he should ever feel a little awkward or so on 
my accoimt.' " 

" Did he really say those very words ?" 

" As truly as I live, and hope to meet him 
again." 

"And thou hast kept thy promise, and hast 
never left poor Calle; and will thou keep it still 
as long as I can hold up my head ?" 

" I will never leave thee, Calle." 

" And when the end comes," he added, in a 
lower tone, " thou wilt give me drink, and 
wilt allow no other to smooth my pillow right 
—and when the death-strife comes, <A, let 
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thine hand hold mine, as now, that I may feel 
thee near me to the last — and then thou shalt, 
(wilt thou not ?) thou ehalt, thyself, close my 
eyes, and offer up a song of pmyer for me." 

To all these affecting entreaties — ^rendered 
still more so by the timid love which spoke in 
his glance — ^Magda answered with a heart of 
taruth, and a tearfiil eye : 

"Be composed, my Calle; I promise thee, 
that no one, save myself, shall touch thee." 

Calle smiled ; he was now so blessed, that 
no man, who had the hope of a long life full 
of joy and pleasure, could have been more 
blessed in that hope of life, than poor Calle in 
that thought of death — death, which could 
bring with it all those additional proofs of 
Magda's tenderness towards him. 



The first fair lilac blossoms lay in Calle's 
hand, while he yet could find joy in their 
perfume — ^the last she strewd upon his grave. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE RETUEN AND THE CLOSE. 



Foe a long time after poor Calle's death, a 
thick cloud seemed to rest over, or rather to 
pervade the little red-house in the valley. 

Fortunately, steersman Eagnar returned 
much earlier this autumn than usual, and the 
roses were not withered yet on Calle's grave, 
when Mjigda, with deep devotion in her heart, 
led her husband to the spot where his brother 
was at rest. 

'^ Eepose in peace, poor youth," said Eagnar, 
wiping away a tear, " our Lord God saw what 
W9S best for thee ; but now, my own Magda, 
tliou must not weep too sorely for his loss, lest 
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thou should'st leave no heart to rejoice over the 
news which I bring with me home." 

"What news then is that ?" 

" Captain Kara^en, who, as long as I have 
been steersman, has commanded the brig 
^ Sara Christiana,' has, of late, and 'specially 
during the last trip, became so weakly, that he 
goes to sea no more." 

" Now, that will not be so agreeable ; you 
will certainly not easily get another captain like 
him." 

'^ I shall not get another captain at all — I am 
to be captain myself — ^the owner has made me 
an offer of the command." 

" What ! what dost say, in Heaven's name? 
why, 'tis impossible." 

"It is more than possible ; for my old 
captain has recommended me so strongly, that 
Mr. Lund, in order to remove all difficulties, 
will lend me all I require for my examination 
as Skipper, and as soon as Christmas is over — 
for, until then, I am to study at home — I shall 
depart; and thou — ^thou wilt be a captain's 
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wife, and wilt take a trip next spring, with 
Nanny and little Conrad, to Goteberg, to bless 
the craft before I go to sea." 

Magda folded her hands with a deep and 
fervent sigh of gratitude — such a height of 
good fortune was almost too great. 

Eagnar silently embraced her. 

"I would say nothing yesterday, for I 
deemed 'twould be so solemn to teU thee here 
— ^here, where we are so near poor Calle, who 
ever held thy happiness before his own." 

'^ Oh, thanks, thanks," said Magda, wiping 
the tears of joy from her eyes ; " now, I know 
why I have foimd so many happy leaves this 
year ; but, gracious, Eagnar, a captain's wife — 
and you're still as fond of me as ever ?" 

'^ Now and always, my Magda ; and thou 
shalt have a bonnet as fine as any, and a 
Cashmere shawl, and a black Levantine gown — 
that I promise you." 

" And now, in Heaven's name, let us go in, 
that I may tell it all to father and Nanny," 
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And father's and Nanny's happiness were 
just as great as Magda's own. 



yomc days after this extraordinary good 
fortuno, Magda and old Lonner were sitting 
alone in the hall, making plans for the future. 

^' Thus does the Lord portion out our joy 
and our sorrow," said the old man, at length ; 
" a 3 ear ago, things looked quite otherwise." 

'' Oh, have I forgotten it ? no ; and if I live 
a hundred years, I never can forget the day 
you left us, father, and just as little the day 
when the honourable Mr. Gottlieb brought you 
back to us. Eagnar will send him the re- 
mainder of the money this year." 

^^ The money we can repay — his friendship 
and aflfection, never — ^he never returned to 
Almwick, and it was all the better, for he cer- 
tainly had a kindly eye for Nanny, and as she 
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The old man had no time to finish his 
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sentence, ere they heard a well-known sound- 
outside— it was that of some one blowing on a 
leaf. 

"ITo — ^what now?" exclaimed Magda, as 
phe ran to the window, and then hurry-scurry 
to the door, which she threw wide open ; "well, 
to be sure, speak of " 

" The d ^1, and he'll stand before ye," 

cried Gottlieb, as he entered with his usual 
kindly, happy look, and gave one hand to the 
old man, and the other to Magda. 

" Welcome, welcome, Mr. Gottlieb," ex- 
claimed old Lonner, with an unusually bright 
look. " Eagnar was just going to write to-day ; 
and as I was saying to Magda, one part of our 
debt we can easily discharge, but the rest — 
never as long as we live." 

"Enough of that, good father Lonner. I 
had myself a little interest in t£e matter, 
when T was so glad to serve the little family 
in the valley; but, excuse me, where is 
Nanny ?" 

u 2 
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'^ She has gone out with Bagnar and little 
Conrad to fish," answered Magda, who had 
set the coflfee-pot to boil, " and we shall have 
her here ere long." 

' ' Ah ! is steersman Lonner at home, then ; 
so much the better, then I can make his ae- 
quaintance." 

" Captain in spring, Mr. Gottlieb." 

^' Crpwn-superintendant, Mrs. Lonner, if it 
please you ?" 

" How, already ?" 

"Aye, but eight days ago; but my real 
happiness only begins in spring, for then I 
propose to set up a little household of my 
own." 

" And a housekeeper too, perhaps." 

" Well, that too, is possible enough." 

At these words, Magda looked slily at her 
father, who returned the glance ; but Gottlieb 
broke off the subject, and began to talk of poor 
Calle's loss, which he had already learnt. 

During the half hour which this occupied, 
the young guest showed divers signs of im- 
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patienoe, going constantly to the window to 
look out, and never noticing the old man and 
Magda smiling behind his back. 

At last, he espied the boat, and hurried 
away to the shore. 

Yes, it was the party returning. 

As if a kind of secret sympathy had inspire 

the thoughts of all, and led them all to the 

same subject, the discourse of Nanny and 

Eagnar had also turned upon Nanny's young 

friend— their help in trouble ; and Eagnar had 

known how to probe his sister's heart so 

delicately, that he had learnt nearly as much as 

Calle had previously done ; much, however, as 

Eagnar would have wished to resemble the 

dear defunct in faith and trust, he felt he had 

no courage to say more in the way of comfort 

to his sister, than that he was a captain now, 

and could, mayhap, do one thing and another, 

and would do everything in the world to see 

Nanny happy. 

"Oh, well do I know it," Nanny had re- 
plied, " but there is only one way to be that " 
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patience, going constantly to the window to 
look out, and never noticing the old man and 
Magda smiling behind his back. 

At last, he espied the boat, and hurried 
away to the shore. 

Yes, it was the party returning. 

As if a kind of secret sympathy had inspired 

the thoughts of all, and led them all to the 

same subject, the discourse of Nanny and 

Eagnar had also turned upon Nanny's young 

friend — their help in trouble ; and Eagnar had 

known how to probe his sister's heart so 

delicately, that he had learnt nearly as much as 

Calle had previously done ; much, however, as 

Eagnar would have wished to resemble the 

dear defunct in faith and trust, he felt he had 

no courage to say more in the way of comfort 

to his sister, than that he was a captain now, 

and could, mayhap, do one thing and another, 

and would do everything in the world to see 

Nanny happy. 

"Oh, well do I know it," Nanny had re- 
plied, " but there is only one way to be that " 
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And what a jubilee was the supper this 
evening, at the red house. 



Wlien the news of Gottlieb's betrothal 
reached Almwick, the Patroness prophesied 
tiiat nothing but wretchedness could come of 
it. 

The Patron, who secretly supported Gott- 
.lieb, prophesied nothing, but when afterwards the 
financial as well as the domestic happiness of 
the young pair was a matter of fact, he con- 
trived to observe, in allusion to them — 

" That there were men who could be very 
happy with a poor wife." 

" That, however," replied the Patroness, im- 
pressively, "is no reason why a poor man 
should not know how to appreciate the happi- 
ness of having a rich one." 

THE END. 
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" She has gone out with Bagnar and little 
Conrad to fish," answered Magda, who had 
set the coflfee-pot to boil, " and we shall have 
her here ere long." 

' ' Ah ! is steersman Lonner at home, then ; 
so much the better, then I can make his ac- 
quaintance." 

" Captain in spring, Mr. Gottlieb." 

" Crpwn-superintendant, Mrs. Lonner, if it 
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" How, abeady ?" 

*^Aye, but eight days ago; but my real 
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patience, going constantly to the window to 
look out, and never noticing the old man and 
Magda smiling behind his back. 

At last, he espied the boat, and hurried 
away to the shore. 

Yes, it was the party returning. 

As if a kind of secret sympathy had inspired 

the thoughts of all, and led them all to the 

same subject, the discourse of Nanny and 

Kagnar had also turned upon Nanny's young 

friend — their help in trouble ; and Eagnar had 

known how to probe his sister's heart so 

delicately, that he had learnt nearly as much as 

Calle had previously done ; much, however, as 

Eagnar would have wished to resemble the 

dear defunct in faith and trust, he felt he had 

no courage to say more in the way of comfort 

to his sister, than that he was a captain now, 

and could, mayhap, do one thing and another, 

and would do eveiything in the world to s<?(» 

Nanny happy. 
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